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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  -  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  AND  PRIVATE  DEVELOPMENT 

ABSTRACT 


The  Yerba  Buena  Center  Project  is  today  an  area  which  consists  pri- 
marily of  vacant  land  and  sparsely  occupied  buildings  as  a  result  of  the 
advanced  state  of  preparation  for  redevelopment.     The  primary  planned 
reuses  of  the  land  are  a  convention  center  complex,  including  an  under- 
ground exhibition  hall  and  parking  garage,  meeting  rooms,  a  multipurpose 
arena,  a  hotel  and  retail  shops,  as  well  as  several  new  office  buildings, 
and  other  rehabilitated  commercial  structures.     Housing  is  not  presently 
a  major  planned  reuse. 

The  development  will  enhance  San  Francisco's  ability  to  attract  con- 
vention business  and  will  increase  convention  visitor  attendance  and  spending 
in  the  city  in  an  amount  which  will  account  for  an  increase  In  employment, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  amounting  to  about  8700  jobs  in  the  Bay  area. 
Some  of  these  jobs  will  be  located  in  San  Francisco,  primarily  in  hotels, 
restaurants,   retail  stores,  places  of  entertainment,  and  business  and 
personal  services.     The  project  will  also  generate  substantial  business 
income.     Through  its  effect  on  convention  business,  it  will  help  stabilize 
and  augment,  to  a  significant  degree,  the  substantial  portion  of  the  local 
economy  based  on  tourism.     The  project  will  also  increase  jobs  in  construc- 
tion by  about  750  per  year  over  the  decade. 


The  project  will  also  provide  new  facilities  for  general  public  use, 
including  a  multipurpose  arena  to  be  used  for  sports  and  special  events, 
and  a  large  linear  open  space  through  the  center  of  the  project.  There 
will  be  a  new  apparel  mart,  increasing  wholesale  trade.     While  much  land 
is  provided  for  office  buildings  and  the  amount  to  be  constructed  is  ex- 
pected to  absorb  80%  of  estimated  annual  demand  over  the  next  decade,  these 
developments  will  represent  a  shift  in  location  from  the  Financial  district 
and  other  areas  rather  than  a  net  increase  in  economic  activity  and  building. 

The  project  involves  the  displacement  of  about  750  remaining  residents 
and  about  80  businesses  and  the  retention  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  which  is 
of  local  historical  significance. 


Construction  of  the  public  facilities  involves  an  investment  of  about 
$200  million,  indirectly  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  involving 
payments  each  year  of  $14  million.     Revenues  directly  attributable  to  the 
project,  including  credits  for  federal  financing  of  other  renewal  projects 
in  the  city,  will  exceed  these  annual  costs  by  the  time  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. 


The  project  is  consistent  with  lo 
of  growth  in  economic  activity.  Altho 
all  new  growth  in  the  Bay  area,  this  p 


cal  and  regional  plans  for  the  location 
ugh  there  is  controversy  surrounding 
reject  would  contribute  very  modestly 
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to  both  economic  and  population  growth  for  the  region  and  the  city.  It 
will  have  its  primary  effect  on  sectors  which  have  already  grown  in 
expectation  of  the  project,  especially  the  hotel  industry.     Daytime  and 
nighttime  densities  in  downtown  San  Francisco  will  be  increased  by  the 
development . 

Residents  displaced  by  the  project  will  be  relocated  primarily  to 
other  parts  of  downtown,  west  and  northwest  of  the  project.     These  areas 
have  environmental  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  project  area;  due 
to  legal  obligations  and  resulting  new  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
their  new  housing  will  be  improved.     Effective  rents  are  expected  to  be 
the  same  or  lower,  except  for  those  now  paying  less  than  20%  of  their 
incomes  for  rent.     The  project's  completion  will  result  in  the  removal 
of  the  "skid  row"  community  formerly  existing  in  the  area  with  some  reloca- 
tion of  similar  activities  west  and  northwest  of  the  project. 

The  project  will  generate  net  new  travel  on  a  regional  basis  as  a 
result  of  new  travel  attractors  and  will  increase  travel  in  the  project 
area  and  South  of  Market.     Due  to  proximity  to  BART  and  the  proposed  Muni 
subway,  as  we].l  as  to  other  major  transit  lines,  resident  and  commuter 
travel  to  work  will  be  in  large  part  by  transit;   there  will  also  be  sub- 
stantial automobile  traffic  generated,  particularly  at  night,  caused  by 
the  arena.    Use  of  the  project  for  office  development,  with  a  diversion 
of  office  workers  from  potential  locations  north  of  Market  Street,  is 
likely  to  remove  automobile  traffic  from  the  more  congested  portion  of 
downtown  to  a  location  with  better  freeway  access  and  may  also  increase 
proportionate  use  of  transit  by  those  working  close  to  Market  Street. 

The  project  will  cause  a  small  net  decrease  in  parking  spaces  avail- 
able in  the  area  and  a  substantial  shift  from  spaces  priced  for  all-day 
use  to  short-term  use. 

The  project  will  cause,  during  construction,  the  usual  inconven- 
iences and  discomfort  associated  with  large  construction  in  downtown 
San  Francisco.    The  length  of  the  construction  period  will  make  the  dis- 
ruptions and  inconveniences  more  noticeable  than  usual.     Since  excavation 
is  planned  to  be  undertaken  on  a  24-hour  basis  during  a  period  of  four 
months,  there  will  be  an  unusual  degree  of  nighttime  noise  generated  by 
construction,  causing  disc^omfort  to  nearby  residents. 

Utility  use  will  be  the  same  as  that  usually  associated  with  urban 
uses  and  specific  effects  of  increased  solid  waste,  liquid  waste,  and 
air  pollution  loads  are  no  different  from  those  ordinarily  caused  by  any 
urban  activities.     The  anticipated  increase  of  such  waste  will  not  require 
an  increase  in  capacity  of  existing  and  planned  facilities. 

The  design  of  the  central  blocks  is  primarily  oriented  towards  visi- 
tors to  that  area  and  the  related  activities  which  will  take  place  in  YBC. 
Links  to  adjacent  areas  of  the  city  are  strong  only  at  Market  Street. 
Most  of  the  users  of  the  major  YBC  facilities  will  not  be  San  Francisco 
residents.     Consequently,  significant  local  interest  and  use  will  be 
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primarily  directed  to  specific  exhibitions  and  arena  events.     The  design 
attempts  to  place  structures  of  little  pedestrian  interest  underground 
wherever  possible  and  provides  amenities  for  project  users  and  other 
pedestrians.     Some  of  the  buildings  are  very  wide  and  large,  however, 
which  may  discourage  pedestrian  activity  along  adjacent  streets.  Their 
size  will  also  cause  a  fairly  considerable  visual  impact. 

The  effects  of  the  project  will  be  felt  primarily  in  San  Francisco, 
except  for  adverse  impacts  on  Oakland's  Coliseum  complex  and  the  minor 
effects  on  growth  in  population,  jobs,  and  travel  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  significant  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are  involuntary  displace- 
ment of  current  residents  and  businesses,  increase  in  fixed  future  costs 
to  San  Francisco  tied  to  public  facilities  lease  payments,  income  losses 
to  owners  of  older  office  buildings,  noise,  and  inconvenience  during  con- 
struction, loss  of  views  caused  by  high-rise  buildings,  and  increased 
pedestrian  and  auto  congestion  in  downtown. 

Various  measures  have  been  taken  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  in  the 
past,  including  rent  and  relocation  assistance  payments,  planned  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  new  housing  pursuant  to  a  Consent  Decree  in 
Federal  District  Court,  continuous  review  and  compromise  redesign  of  the 
Central  Blocks  Complex,  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the  public  parking 
garage, and  construction  of  an  extension  to  the  BART/Muni  subway  station 
at  Powell  Street. 

Specific  alternatives  have  been  suggested  by  various  groups  for  a 
change  in  the  project.     Such  alternatives  relate  primarily  to  inclusion 
of  low-rent  housing  within  the  project  area. 
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SUMMARY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Project  was  Initiated  more  than 
10  years  ago  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  of  San  Francisco  and  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  has  been  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
known  as  the  "urban  renewal  program."    Most  of  the  property  to  be  acquired 
by  the  agency  in  the  project  area  has  been  acquired;  most  of  the  land 
scheduled  for  clearance  and  redevelopment  has  been  cleared.     Further  clear- 
ance and  new  construction,  within  portions  of  the  project,  have  been  de- 
layed by  a  legal  action  in  Federal  District  Court  regarding  the  adequacy 
of  the  relocation  plan. 

This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  has  been  prepared  to  comply  with 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the 
California  Environmental  Quality  Act   (CEQA)  and  administrative  guidelines 
issued  under  those  statutes.     The  content  of  the  statement  is  focused  on 
the  redevelopment  plan  for  the  project,  in  particular  the  uses  of  project 
land  called  for  in  that  plan  and  in  more  specific  plans  for  the  "central 
blocks"  portion  of  the  project,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  agency 
and  the  city  and  county  as  co-developers.     Due  to  the  advanced  state  of 
the  project,   the  primary  issues  addressed  by  this  study  pertain  to  the 
justification  for,  impacts  of,  and  alternatives  to  the  proposed  new  de- 
velopment called  for  in  these  plans.     Since  some  disposition  is  legally 
required  of  project  land  already  acquired,  the  renewal  project  must  be 
brought  to  some  conclusion.     The  "no  project"  alternative  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  status  quo. 

B.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 
1.  Location 

The  project  is  located  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in 
an  area  commonly  known  as  South  of  Market ,  generally  between  Market , 
Second,  Harrison,  and  Fifth  streets.     (See  Figures  SI  and  S2,)     This  area 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  downtown  area  or  central  busi- 
ness district  of  the  city  and  is  located  close  to  the  city's  retail  and 
hotel  district,  financial  and  administrative  headquarters,  and  general 
business  service  area.     Downtown  San  Francisco  is  the  major  center  of  em- 
ployment in  the  Bay  area  and  the  regional  headquarters  city  for  many 
national  corporations.     It  consists  of  the  tip  of  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Francisco  Bay;  it  is  part  of 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  and  with- 
in the  nine-county  region  represented  by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments . 
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FIGURE  S-1       NINE-COUNTY  REGION  SERVED  BY 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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U.S.  Geological  Survey 
San  Francisco  North,  California 
1956  -  Photo-revised  1968 
Scale  -  1:2400 

FIGURE  S-2      YBC  PROJECT  AREA 
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2.      Objectives  Sought  by  the  Project 


a.  Background 

Begun  more  than  10  years  ago,  the  purpose  of  the  redevelopment  project 
and  its  plan  has  been  to  eliminate  deteriorated  and  substandard  buildings 
and  to  provide  land  for  a  variety  of  public  and  private  uses  which  demand 
and  require  space  in  downtown  San  Francisco  and  which  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  city.     At  the  time  the  project  was  begun,  the  city  was 
suffering  from  a  loss  of  manufacturing  firms  and  employment  due  to  the 
trend  of  these  firms  to  seek  suburban  locations.     The  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect was  and  is  to  attract  or  support  economic  activities  which  would 
compensate  for  loss  of  former  elements  of  the  city's  economic  base.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  project  is  on  the  construction  of  a  new  convention 
center,  increasing  the  city's  attractiveness  to  conventions  and  its  ability 
to  accommodate  them. 

b.  Public  Facilities 

The  so-called  "central  blocks"  portion  of  the  project  is  planned  to 
provide  for  a  group  of  major  public  facilities  and  supporting  private 
facilities,  which  together  form  the  new  convention  center  for  the  city. 
This  complex  is  planned  to  include  a  large  exhibit  hall  and  meeting  room 
complex,  a  multi-purpose  arena,  a  hotel,  retail  stores,  an  apparel  mart 
and  trade  center,  four  office  buildings,  airline  terminal,  theater,  both 
a  public  and  private  parking  garage,  and  a  pedestrian  concourse  linking 
all  together. 

(1)    The  Role  of  Conventions  in  San  Francisco's  Economy.    A  major 
justification  for  use  of  a  large  part  of  the  project's  land  and  of  con- 
struction of  an  exhibit  hall,  meeting  rooms,  the  arena,  and  supporting 
private  and  public  uses  is  the  growing  importance  of  conventions  in  San 
Francisco's  economy.     Conventions  represent  a  substantial  proportion  of 
San  Francisco's  tourist  business,  one  of  the  city's  major  export  industries. 
Visitors  spend  about  $275  million  annually  in  the  city,  of  which  those 
attending  conventions  account  for  at  least  40%.     These  expenditures 
account  for  a  major  portion  of  income  and  employment  in  the  restaurant, 
hotel  and  motel,  and  entertainment  sectors  of  the  local  economy  and  indi- 
rectly affect  the  strerigth  and  growth  of  the  finance,  real  estate,  insurance, 
and  other  services  sectors.    Due  to  a  continuous  decline  in  manufacturing 
and  food  processing  as  foundations  of  the  city's  economic  base,  these 
other  sectors  have  b  ecome  the  mainstay  of  local  economic  growth  and  in- 
creased emplojnnent  in  both  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area.     They  are  expec- 
ted to  continue  to  be  dominant  features  in  the  city's  economy  in  the  future. 

Future  growth  in  those  sectors  of  San  Francisco's  economy  based  on 
tourism  (including  convention  visitors)  will  be  dependent  in  part  on  growth 
in  convention  activity,  which  is  dependent  in  turn  on  San  Francisco's 
ability  to  compete  for  conventions  against  other  cities  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  more  important  advantages  of  conventions  to  the  city's  economy 
is  that  they  generally  occur  during  times  of  the  year  (fall  and  spring) 
when  other  visitors  (especially  vacationers)  do  not  come  to  the  city. 
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(2)  Existing  Convention  Facilities.     Two  types  of  facilities  currently 
exist  to  accoBimodate  conventions,  in  terms  of  meetings  and  exhibits,  in  San 
Francisco:     meeting,  conference,  and  exhibit  rooms  in  hotels,  and  the  city's 
Brooks  Hall-Civic  Auditorium  complex  in  Civic  Center.     Space  available  in  the 
hotels  for  conventions  accommodate  a  large  number  of  small  conventions  but 

is  not  used  for  any  large  conventions.     Brooks  Hall  and  Civic  Auditorium 
are  currently  the  only  major  facilities  available  for  large  conventions. 
The  Cow  Palace,  just  south  of  San  Francisco,   is  very  rarely  used  for  con- 
ventions, not  having  been  designed  for  such  purposes  nor  conveniently 
located  with  respect  to  hotels  and  motels  used  by  convention  visitors  nor 
to  restaurants,  entertainment,  or  public  transportation. 

A  constraint  on  present  and  future  growth  in  convention  activity  in 
San  Francisco  is  the  inadequate  size  of  Brooks  Hall  for  exhibitions  and 
inability  to  provide  adequate  meeting  or  exhibit  space  for  more  than  one 
large  convention  at  the  same  time  in  the  Brooks  Hall-Civic  Auditorium  com- 
plex.    There  is  also  no  one  meeting  space  available,   except  the  Cow  Palace, 
which  can  seat  all  attendants  at  very  large  conventions,   such  as  political 
or  very  large  institutional  conventions.     Due  to  the  design  and  under- 
ground location  of  Brooks  Hall,   it  cannot  be  expanded  to  provide  for  more 
space.     In  addition,  with  an  additional  center  for  large  conventions, 
it  is  expected  that  Brooks  Hall  could  accommodate  increased  demand  by 
small  conventions. 

(3)  Demand  for  New  Facilities 

•  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Rooms 

San  Francisco  was  cited  in  a  1967  Gallup  Poll  as  the  city  in  the  United 
States  which  most  persons  liked  or  would  like  to  visit.     Visitors  to  the 
city  have  been  increasing  very  rapidly  over  the  past  decade,  with  business 
visitors  increasing  most  rapidly  and  convention  goers  the  second  most 
rapidly.     Although  vacationers  account  for  the  largest  number  of  visitors, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  their  visits  has  been  slower  than  for  the  other  two 
categories.     Projections  of  expected  convention  activity  indicate  that, 
if  adequate  facilities  are  available,   the  number  of  convention  goers 
coming  to  the  city  could  increase  by  50%  over  the  next  10-12  years.  This 
is  the  potential  demand  for  new  facilities  adequate  to  accommodate  large 
conventions  and  more  conventions  simultaneously.     Hotel  construction  by 
private  hotel  developers  has  in  part  occurred  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  these  facilities,  and  reflects  the  confidence  of  the  hotel  In- 
dustry in  the  ability  of  San  Francisco  to  capture  a  large  share  of  convention 
and  other  visitor  demand. 

•  Sports  Arena 

While  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex  is  the  primary  public 
facility  in  the  central  blocks  plan,   the  Sports  Arena  is  intended  to  serve 
both  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Exhibit  Hall-Meeting  Room  Complex  and  as  a  facil- 
ity for  sports  and  other  special  events.     The  need  for  the  arena  for 
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convention  purposes  Is  predicated  upon  the  occasional  demand  for  one, 
very  large  assembly  space.     There  are  few  conventions,  although  there  are 
some,  which  would  require  such  a  large  meeting  space  (seating  for  at  least 
16,000).     It  would  be  useful  primarily  in  attracting  one  or  both  of  the 
major  political  conventions  and  in  providing  additional  exhibit  space  dur- 
ing large  institutional  or  business  conventions.     Its  primary  function 
would  be  as  a  cultural  and  recreational  facility  and  it  is  intended  to 
have  two  major  sports  tenants  in  hockey  and  basketball.     The  demand  for  a 
Sports  Arena  is  dependent  on  several  assumptions  regarding  the  preferences 
of  professional  hockey  and  basketball  teams  as  to  location  and  the  adequacy 
of  existing  facilities.     At  this  time,  the  Bay  area's  one  professional 
hockey  team — the  Seals — and  one  professional  basketball  team — the  Warriors — 
are  housed  in  the  Oakland  Coliseum.     While  this  facility  is  generally 
adequate  in  terms  of  seating  capacity  and  provision  for  these  sports,  it 
has  been  indicated  that  both  teams  would  prefer  a  San  Francisco  location, 
would  achieve  higher  attendance  levels  in  San  Francisco,  and  would  there- 
fore move  to  the  city  if  an  adequate  facility  were  available.     The  Cow 
Palace  is  not  adequate  for  either  purpose    due  to  its  age  and  design  and 
the  Civic  Auditorium  is  too  small. 

Apart  from  sports  events,  the  arena  would  also  be  used  for  various 
shows  and  entertainment  programs.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  city, 
the  justification  for  inclusion  of  the  arena  in  the  plan,  apart  from 
its  periodic  use  for  conventions,  is  cultural  and  recreational — the 
desire  to  have  a  modern  facility  for  major  sports  and  special  events  and 
to  increase  the  variety  and  intensity  of  nighttime  life  in  downtown  San 
Francisco. 

•  Central  Concourse 

The  central  pedestrian  concourse  included  in  the  central  blocks  plan 
is  one  of  the  public  facilities  and  is  the  major  link  among  the  various 
public  and  private  facilities  included  in  the  central  blocks,  integrating 
them  into  a  unified  complex  and  making  it  easy  to  reach  all  facilities 
from  Market  Street  and  go  from  one  to  another  on  foot.     Like  a  street  or 
plaza,  it  is  supportive  of  the  primary  facilities. 

•  Public  Parking  Garage 

Like  the  concourse, , the  parking  garage  is  required  to  support  the 
major  uses  included  in  the  central  blocks.     It  will  provide  minimally 
necessary  storage  capacity  to  serve  those  coming  to  the  center  by  auto- 
mobile.    It  is  also  expected  to  provide  a  source  of  income  to  the  city 
which  will  assist  in  financing  the  other  public  facilities.     The  amount 
of  parking  to  be  provided  will  in  actuality  be  less  than  that  currently 
available  in  the  project  area,  although  travel-generating  uses  will  be 
increased  significantly.     The  relatively  small  amount  of  parking  to  be 
provided  is  considered  justified  by  the  proximity  of  the  YBC  to  the  BART 
Powell  Street  station  (which  will  have  a  mezzanine  extension  to  the  central 
concourse).  Muni  transit  on  Market,  Mission,  Third,  and  Fourth  streets,  and 
the  availability  of  parking  space  in  the  Fifth  and  Mission  garage  and  the 
Hearst  garage,  already  constructed  one  block  from  the  central  blocks. 
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c.      Private  Facilities  in  the  Central  Blocks  and  Peripheral  Blocks 
Development 

There  are  two  types  of  private  development  provided  for  in  the  re- 
development project:     private  facilities  as  part  of  the  central  blocks 
plan  to  be  developed  by  the  city  and  by  the  master  private  developer  chosen 
for  the  central  blocks — Arcon/Pacif ic  and  private  office  development  in 
the  peripheral  blocks  surrounding  the  central  facilities.     In  addition, 
the  project  has  already  caused  the  construction  of  one  public  housing 
project  for  the  elderly — Clementina  Towers — and  an  extension  to  the  Fifth 
and  Mission  public  parking  garage.     A  Salvation  Army-sponsored  low-income 
housing  project  is  under  construction;  retention  and  rehabilitation  of 
various  office,  industrial,  and  residential  buildings  are  part  of  the  plan. 

(1)     Central  Blocks  Private  Development.     The  plan  for  the  central 
blocks  calls  for  the  construction,  by  the  master  private  developer,  of 
a  hotel,  an  Apparel  Mart,  343,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  (including 
the  trade  center),  four  office  buildings,  a  parking  garage  for  the  Apparel 
Mart.     Other  private  developments  allowed  by  the  redevelopment  plan  in- 
clude, tentatively,  an  airlines  terminal  and  theater.     The  hotel  and 
retail  space  (including  eating  and  drinking)  is  included  in  order  to 
support  the  functioning  of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  arena,  mart,  and  office 
buildings.     Although  substantial  hotel  construction  has  occurred  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  past  decade  and  more  is  expected,  provision  for  a  hotel 
in  the  YBC  is  justified  by  the  demand  by  some  visitors  for  space  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  and  by  the  demand  for 
transient  rooms  from  business  visitors  coming  to  the  Apparel  Mart.  The 
hotel  also  in  large  measure  makes  financially  feasible  the  investment  of 
the  private  developer  in  other  facilities  to  be  built  in  the  Center. 
Originally  planned  to  contain  1500  rooms,  the  hotel  has  been  scaled  down 
to  half  that  size.     Given  the  additions  to  hotel  demand  made  by  the  mart, 
the  arena,  and  the  Convention  Center,  and  the  desire  to  stimulate  nighttime 
activity,  inclusion  of  a  hotel  in  YBC  is  considered  justified.  Although 
San  Francisco  occupancy  rates  in  hotels  and  motels  have  declined  significantly 
since  1968  as  a  result  of  the  national  recession  and  delays  in  construction 
of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  occupancy  rates  continue  to  be  10  percentage  points 
above  the  national  average  and  will  rise  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

San  Francisco,  formerly  the  apparel  center  of  the  West  Coast,  has 
lost  this  role  to  Los  Angeles.     What  little  space  is  available  for  the 
apparel  market's  shows  is  currently  provided  in  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel 
and  at  821  Market  Street.     These  facilities  have  been  considered  inadequate 
to  provide  for  the  potential  demand  for  some  time.     As  a  result,  private 
interests  are  anxious  and  willing  to  invest  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
apparel  mart.     However,  land  costs  and  difficulties  in  land  assembly  make 
difficult  acquisition  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  mart,  a  facility  which  by 
its  nature  requires  as  large  amount  of  space  as  possible  on  each  floor. 
The  only  real  demand  for  space  at  a  location  such  as  that  offered  in  the 
project,  other  than  for  a  use  such  as  a  mart,  is  for  offices,  as  will  be 
explained  below.     Provision  of  space  for  a  new  apparel  mart  is  expected 
to  enhance  San  Francisco's  role  as  an  apparel  center  for  the  West  Coast, 
although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  it  will  become  the  dominant  West 
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Coast  center.     Construction  of  the  mart  will  increase  income  and  employment 
in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  sector,  a  declining  sector  for  the  last 
decade,  and  will  contribute  diversity  to  the  local  economy.     Although  an 
apparel  mart  might  be  built  outside  the  project,  it  is  likely  that  such 
a  mart  would  be  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  facility  planned  for  the 
center. 

The  remainder  of  the  central  blocks  is  planned  for  office  development. 
As  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  peripheral  development,  there  is 
no  firm  market  demand  for  land  in  the  project  area  other  than  that  for 
office  space,  at  land  prices  required  in  this  area. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  inclusion  of  a  theater  at  ground  level  in 
the  block  between  Mission  and  Market.     The  private  developer  is  not,  how- 
ever, obligated  to  build  a  theater.     Whether  the  theater  is  actually 
constructed  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  whether  or  not  a  tenant  can 
be  found  or  whether  it  can  be  developed  as  a  public  theater  activity 
including  the  civic  light  opera  as  a  major  tenant.     It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  at  this  time  whether  construction  of  the  theater  is  likely. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  an  airlines  terminal,  although  a  private 
developer  has  not  been  selected.     The  need  for  a  new  airlines  terminal  is 
based  on  the  rather  poor  location  of  the  existing  terminal  (on  Taylor  Street) 
with  respect  to  BART,  the  Muni  subway,  and  the  freeways,  and  the  expectation 
that  greater  use  of  public  transit  to  reach  the  San  Francisco  International 
Airport  and  the  Oakland  Airport  could  be  achieved  if  a  terminal  were  located 
closer  to  BART  and  Muni  subway  stations.     Again,  it  is  not  known  whether 
a  terminal  will  be  constructed  although  it  is  likely. 

(2)     Peripheral  Blocks  Development.     San  Francisco's  economy  is  in- 
creasingly founded  on  the  growing  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
sector  and  on  personal  and  business  services,  a  trend  to  be  observed  in 
virtually  every  major  city  of  the  country  during  the  past  two  decades. 
San  Francisco  has  become  without  question  the  West  Coast  headquarters 
city  for  many  national  firms,  a  center  of  international  trade  with  the 
Orient,  and  the  financial  capital  of  Northern  California.     As  a  result, 
the  demand  for  office  space  in  San  Francisco  has  accelerated  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  despite  the  trend  for  increasing  construction  of  office 
space  in  suburban  areas  as  well.     Services  and  finance,  real  estate  and 
insurance,  government,  all  office-using  economic  activities,  currently 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  emplojmient  in  San  Francisco  and  both 
the  magnitude  and  proportion  of  these  sectors  are  expanding.     In  combination 
with  increased  space  consumption  per  employee  as  well  as  dissatisfaction 
with  some  of  the  older  and  obsolete  space  in  the  city,  this  trend  accounts 
for  a  very  high  demand  for  office  space.     By  contrast,  the  demand  for  new 
industrial  space  is  almost  nonexistent  while  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
have  been  declining.     Although  there  is  a  demand  for  new  housing,  the 
population  of  the  city  has  actually  been  declining  and  most  of  the  demand 
for  new  housing  is  either  for  subsidized,  low- income  housing  or  for  luxury 
apartments  and  condominiums  at  locations  on  Nob  Hill  and  Russian  Hill  and 
in  other  choice  residential  areas. 
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As  a  result,  the  market  for  land  remaining  in  the  central  blocks 
after  provision  for  the  public  facilities,  the  Apparel  Mart,  and  support- 
ive facilities,  and  in  the  peripheral  blocks  is  for  office  development 
and  to  a  more  limited  degree  some  retail  commercial  development.  The 
alternative  of  using  some  of  this  land  for  low-income  housing  construc- 
tion is  discussed  below  under  "Alternatives." 

The  office  development  planned  for  the  YBC,   if  developed  as  presently 
scheduled,  is  expected  to  absorb  about  80%  of  the  estimated  annual  demand 
for  office  space  over  the  next  decade.     While  this  is  an  extremely  high 
proportion  of  total  demand,  it  is  possible  that  this  will  occur  due  to 
the  fact  that  available  land  in  the  Financial  district  has  been  reduced 
significantly  by  prior  developments  and  the  fact  that  land  prices  will 
be  significantly  higher  in  the  Financial  district.     One  purpose  of  office 
development  in  the  project  area  is  to  encourage  such  development  south 
of  Market  Street  and  near  BART  stations.     This  will  make  it  more  likely 
that  the  city  can  relieve  pressure  on  Jackson  Square  and  North  Beach  and 
the  waterfront  for  office  development.     However,   the  basic  reason  for 
making  available  the  land  in  the  peripheral  blocks  for  office  develop 
ment  is  the  absence  of  any  other  demand  for  the  land  at  market  prices  and 
the  necessity  for  the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  realize  market-based  land 
prices  as  part  of  the  overall  renewal  financing  program. 

It  is  also  an  objective  of  the  project,  although  its  success  in 
achieving  it  is  not  yet  known,  that  office  space  sites  to  be  provided 
in  the  peripheral  blocks  will  encourage  construction  of  office  buildings 
in  the  city  by  users  who  would  otherwise  build  in  suburban  areas  or  in 
Oakland,  due  to  high  land  costs  and  problems  of  land  assembly  in  down- 
town San  Francisco. 

3.      General  Description  of  the  Project 

The  YBC  project  consists  of  two  portions,  commonly  known  as  the 
"central  blocks"  and  the  "peripheral  blocks."    The  central  blocks  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  the  project  bounded  by  Market,  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Folsom  streets,  and  will  house  the  public  facilities  identified  above, 
a  hotel,  an  Apparel  Mart  and  private  parking  garage  to  serve  it,  retail 
stores,  four  office  buildings,  and  an  existing  church  (St.  Patrick's). 
The  peripheral  blocks  contain  a  garage  extension  and  public  housing 
project  already  completed,  several  sites  scheduled  for  new  office  con- 
struction, several  sites  used  for  commercial  and  residential  purposes 
scheduled  for  rehabilitation,  a  Pacific  Telephone  service  building,  the 
55  Hawthorne  building,  and  the  Matson  Building  already  built.     In  the  blocks 
adjacent  to  the  project  area  are  two  housing  projects,  the  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Alexis  Apartments,  presently  under 
construction . 

Although  the  specific  characteristics  of  peripheral  blocks  develop- 
ment are  not  definite  at  this  time,  the  following  indicates  the  compo- 
sition of  the  project  at  its  planned  completion: 
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Use 


Size 


Central  Blocks 

Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex 

Church  (existing) 

Multi-purpose  Arena 

Central  Concourse 

Apparel  Mart 

Hotel 

Retail  Shops  and  Trade  Center 
Airlines  Terminal 
Theater 
Offices : 

Third  and  Mission 

Market  Street 

Fourth  and  Mission 

Fourth  and  Folsom 
Public  Parking  Garage 
Apparel  Mart  Garage 


Peripheral  Blocks 

Offices  (new) 
Offices  (rehabilitated) 
Residential  (new  completed) 
Industrial  (rehabilitated) 
Retail  and  general  commercial  (new) 
Retail  and  general  commercial 

(rehabilitated) 
Parking  (completed)  (new/rehabilitated) 
Parking  (planned/not  completed)  (off-street) 
Parking  (planned/not  completed)  (on-street) 
Office  (code  conforming  at  time  of  plan 

approval) 

Industrial  (code  conforming  at  time  of  plan 
approval) 

Retail  and  general  commercial  (code  conform 

ing  at  time  of  plan  approval) 
Heating  and  Cooling  Plant 


652,150  sq  ft 
14,500-19,500  seats 


9+ 

acres 

1,086,000 

sq  ft 

700 

rooms 

343,000 

sq  ft 

132,000 

sq  ft 

2,400 

seats 

510,000 

sq  ft 

705,000 

sq  ft 

550,000 

sq  ft 

510,000 

sq  ft 

1,800 

stalls 

600 

s  tails 

4,662,400 

sq  ft 

262,470 

sq  ft 

276 

units* 

42,860 

sq  ft 

113,880 

sq  ft 

3,325 

sq  ft 

737 

spaces 

516 

spaces 

181 

spaces 

546,500 

sq  ft 

3,800 

sq  ft 

4,475 

sq  ft 

As  the  list  indicates,  the  project  area  is  planned  to  include  almost 
7  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space,  343,000  sq  ft  of  retail  space 
(not  including  that  in  the  peripheral  blocks) ,  4030  parking  spaces  (on- 
street  and  off-street) ,  and  the  public  facilities  and  private  facilities 


*Total  new  residential  units  could  increase  by  500  plus  or  minus  units 
as  a  result  of  current  negotiations  in  TOOR  vs.  HUD  litigation.  Basically, 
most  new  housing  would  result  in  fewer  new  offices. 
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already  described  in  the  central  blocks.  An  existing  church,  St.  Patrick's, 
will  be  retained  in  the  central  blocks  and  is  located  near  the  Market  Street 
entrance  to  the  Central  Concourse. 

The  office  buildings,  which  will  be  the  highest  structures,  are  ex- 
pected to  range  from  10-35  stories.     Although  public  policy  will  discourage 
extensive  off-street  parking,  some  off-street  parking  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided in  new  office  developments.     Retail  space  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  central  blocks. 

The  project  area  encompasses  a  total  of  87  acres  of  land,  of  which 
35%  is  in  streets  and  other  public  rights-of-way  (primarily  alleys).  The 
central  blocks  contain  25  acres,  or  about  30%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
project.     The  land  is  relatively  flat,  sloping  gradually  from  Market 
Street  to  the  south. 

The  Central  Concourse  will  be  1800  feet  long,  varying  in  width  from 
75-200  feet,  on  two  levels.     It  will  cross  over  Mission  and  Howard  streets 
and  connect  to  Market  Street  and  the  mezzanine  level  of  the  combined 
BART-Muni  subway  tunnel. 

The  north  block  of  the  central  blocks  complex  will  be  occupied  by 
three  office  buildings,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  the  concourse,  and  a  plaza 
(the  Market  Street  Plaza) ,  the  proposed  theater,  and  the  airlines  terminal. 
The  central  block  (between  Mission  and  Howard)  will  house  the  Exhibit 
Hall,  the  hotel,  the  Apparel  Mart  and  trade  center,  the  mart  parking 
garage,  retail  shops,  and  meeting  rooms  forming  part  of  the  hotel.  The 
south  block  (Howard  to  Folsom)  will  contain  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting 
Room  Complex,  the  Sports  Arena,  an  office  building,  and  the  public  park- 
ing garage.     Both  the  private  and  public  parking  garages,  as  well  as  the 
Exhibit  Hall,  will  be  underground,  and  underground  access  will  be  provided 
for  service  vehicles  to  the  hotel.  Apparel  Mart,  Exhibit  Hall,  arena,  and 
office  buildings.     There  are  a  variety  of  private  and  public  open  spaces 
adjacent  to  the  various  buildings  in  the  central  blocks  at  both  concourse 
levels.     Due  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  slopes  gradually  from  Market 
Street  to  Folsom  Street,  the  concourse  begins  at  the  same  elevation  as 
Market  Street  and  then  splits  to  two  levels  in  its  progress  to  Folsom 
Street,  allowing  the  upper  level  to  cross  over  Mission  and  Howard  streets 
above  the  traffic. 

The  project  also  involves  a  variety  of  street  and  utilities  improve- 
ments in  both  the  central  and  peripheral  blocks,  including  a  major  sewer 
relocation  along  Fourth  Street  and  Mission. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  peripheral  blocks  surrounding  the  central 
blocks,  which  has  not  been  developed  or  is  not  scheduled  for  building 
retention  and  rehabilitation,  will  be  redeveloped  for  office  buildings, 
totaling  more  than  4.6  million  square  feet. 

Total  employment  in  the  project  area,  after  completion  of  planned 
development,  is  expected  to  exceed  36,000.     This  represents  a  gross  employ- 
ment density  of  about  400  employees  per  acre  and  a  net  density  of  about 
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1200  employees  per  acre,  compared  to  3000-4000  per  acre  in  the  Financial 
district.     In  addition,  the  hotel  will  account  for  a  typical  daily  tran- 
sient population  of  about  700  people.     Daily  attendance  at  the  Exhibit 
Hall  and  Sports  Arena  will  vary  significantly  from  time  to  time.  Maximum 
daily  attendance  at  the  two  facilities  is  probably  about  40,000  persons, 
but  this  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  at  any  one  time;  convention  atten- 
dance peaks  in  the  daytime  while  arena  attendance  will  be  primarily  at 
night.    Accounting  for  people  visiting  the  Apparel  Mart,  retail  shops, 
and  other  facilities,  peak  population  at  any  time  will  probably  not  exceed 
60,000  people,  or  about  700  persons  per  gross  acre,  less  than  average 
daytime  density  in  the  Financial  district  and  somewhat  higher  than  down- 
town as  a  whole. 

4.      Consistency  of  the  Project  with  Public  Policy 

a.  Federal  Policy 

The  project  has  been  funded  in  part  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).     These  funds  were  and  continue  to  be  utilized  for  planning,  acqui- 
sition, relocation,  demolition,  and  site  improvements.     As  a  result  the 
project  has  been  approved  by  HUD  as  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  urban  renewal  program  (Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act) . 

b.  State  Policy 

The  project  is  in  conformance  with  all  applicable  portions  of  the 
California  Community  Redevelopment  Law.     However,  there  is  a  lawsuit 
based  in  part  on  state  constitutional  provisions  challenging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bond  issue  and  lease  agreement  proposed  to  finance 
the  public  facilities. 

c.  Regional  Policy 

Pertinent  provisions  of  the  Regional  Plan  for  the  nine-county  Bay 
area,  prepared  by  the    Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  call  for 
development  of  space  for  new  and  expanded  economic  activities  within 
existing  regional  employment  centers,  close  to  BART  and  existing  free- 
ways, and  for  a  city-ce!ntered  approach  to  regional  growth.     The  project 
is  fully  consistent  with  these  policies  since  it  is  intended  to  provide 
new  economic  activities  and  employment  within  the  region's  major  employ- 
ment center — downtown  San  Francisco  is  adjacent  to  a  major  BART  line, 
and  supports  the  economic  functions  of  downtown  San  Francisco.     The  pro- 
ject contributes  only  modestly  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  region  and 
is  not  felt  to  violate  any  known  or  expressed  limits  on  regional  growth. 

d.  Local  Policy 

The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  by  the  Mayor,  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  Board.     Thus,  all  appointive  and 
legislative  bodies  having  jurisdiction  have  given  their  approval  of  the 
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project  and  its  plans.     Although  there  is  a  lawsuit  challenging  the 
financing  plan,  in  part  based  on  Charter  provisions  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  resolution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
project  plan  violates  the  Charter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Some  of  the  buildings  in  the  project  are  not  fully  in  accord  with 
the  height  and  bulk  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  zoning  ordinance 
intended  to  implement  the  Urban  Design  Plan  of  the  San  Francisco  Compre- 
hensive Plan.     The  buildings  included  in  the  central  blocks  and  probably 
in  the  peripheral  blocks,  to  the  extent  that  commitments  for  development 
are  in  existence,  are  not  subject  to  these  controls  since  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  was  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  prior  to  adoption  of  the  new  zoning  provisions. 

The  project  conforms  in  all  other  respects  as  far  as  known  with 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  including  the  recently  adopted 
Transportation  Plan,  insofar  as  provisions  of  such  plan  apply  to  the 
project.     The  project  may  make  implementation  of  certain  policies  in 
the  Plan  for  Residence  and  the  Plan  for  Open  Space  more  difficult,  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  project,  a  result  of  the  project's  operating  under 
certain  market  and  governmental  constraints  and  its  planning  before  such 
policies  were  adopted. 

5.       Issues  Involved  in  the  Project 

The  primary  issues  which  have  been  raised  regarding  the  project 
involve  the  following  impacts  and  considerations,  all  of  which  are 
treated  in  some  detail  in  consideration  of  a  variety  of  impacts  of  the 
project  (see  Chapter  V) : 

•  The  impact  of  the  project  on  remaining  low-income  resi- 
dents of  residential  hotels  within  the  project  area 
and  on  the  supply  of  low-income  housing  in  the  city 
generally,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  agency's  relocation 
plan  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  on  project  area  resi- 
dents to  be  displaced  and  already  displaced. 

•  The  impact  of  the  project  on  the  level  of  automo- 
bile traffic  in  the  city  and  in  the  region,  and  on 
air  pollution  and  noise  caused  by  traffic. 

•  The  effect  of  the  project,  particularly  of  the 
construction  of  public  facilities,  on  the  city's 
future  revenues  and  expenditures. 

•  The  effect  of  the  project  on  employment  and  business 
income  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  future  of  the 
local  economy. 

•  The  need  for  a  large  arena  for  sports  and  other  events. 
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•  The  effect  of  the  project's  inclusion  of  a  hotel  on 
the  hotel  industry,  and  of  the  retail  space  to  be 
included  on  existing  retail  stores. 

•  The  impact  of  the  large  amount  of  office  space  con- 
struction planned  for  the  project  on  competitive 
office  space,  on  commuting  to  the  city  and  on  trans- 
portation levels,  on  employment  densities  in  downtown, 
and  on  the  physical  growth  of  the  city. 

•  The  design  of  the  project,  especially  the  central 
blocks,  with  respect  to  adjacent  areas. 

•  The  risks  involved  in  the  project  area  from  future 
earthquake  damage. 

•  The  impact  of  the  project  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment, as  a  result  of  waste  generation. 

•  Impact  of  the  project  on  the  city's  natural  and 
manmade  landscape,  including  scenic  vistas  and 
view  corridors. 

Most  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  project,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  housing  and  relocation  issues,  are  addressed  to  the  nature 
of  the  plan  for  completion  of  the  redevelopment  project.     Impacts  which 
have  already  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  project's  planning  and  partial 
execution  up  to  this  time  could  be  evaluated;  such  evaluation  would, 
however,  not  be  very  useful  since  the  impacts  have  already  occurred. 
However,  some  attention  is  given  to  adverse  impacts  already  occasioned 
by  the  project  which  could  be  mitigated  by  future  action  within  the  con- 
text of  the  project,  primarily  in  the  area  of  displacement  impacts. 

Every  new  private  and  public  project  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
area  raises  issues  regarding  the  desirability  of  economic  and  population 
growth,  an  issue  which  causes  considerable  controversy.     It  is  not  within 
the  purview  of  this  study  to  determine  whether  growth  per  se  is  a  bene- 
ficial or  adverse  impacjt,  when  it  occurs.     The  study  does,  however, 
identify  the  impacts  of  the  project  on  growth  of  various  kinds. 

C.       DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 
1.      Area  Characteristics 

The  project  area  is  devoid  of  natural  topographical  features  of  any 
significance.     There  are  no  hills,  no  natural  open  spaces,  no  major 
views,  or  water  courses.     Rincon  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the  project,  was 
reduced  in  size  long  ago  to  provide  landfill.     Part  of  the  surrounding 
area  consists  of  such  fill.     The  larger  area  within  which  the  project  is 
located,  known  as  South  of  Market,  is  generally  a  business  service 
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district,  housing  commercial  and  light  industrial  uses  which  are  in  part 
supportive  of  uses  found  in  the  more  intensively  developed  financial  and 
retail  districts.     Surrounding  and  near  the  project  area  are  the  Transbay 
Bus  Terminal,  the  James  Lick  Skyway,  the  Southern  Pacific  commuter  rail 
terminal.  South  Park  and  a  small  residential  area  around  it,  a  scattering 
of  industrial  uses,  two  schools,  the  Main  U.S.  Post  Office,  the  Courthouse, 
and  the  Old  U.S.  Mint  Building,  an  historical  landmark.     Adjacent  to  the 
project  is  Market  Street,  spine  of  the  new  BART  and  Muni  subway;  to  the 
north  are  the  retail  and  entertainment  districts  and  Chinatown. 

2.  Site  Characteristics 

Of  the  total  land  in  the  project  area,  80%  has  been  scheduled  for 
clearance.     Seventy-three  percent  of  the  acquired  land  scheduled  for 
clearance  has  already  been  cleared;  it  is  currently  vacant  or  used  for 
parking  lots.     Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  project  area  remains  to  be 
cleared,  amounting  to  518,435  square  feet  of  land;  this  land  continues 
to  house  at  present  several  residential  hotels,  having  approximately 
660  residents,  several  vacant  commercial  buildings,  and  some  occupied 
industrial  and  commercial  buildings.     The  remaining  20%  of  the  total 
land  area  contains  buildings  to  be  retained  and  rehabilitated  by  their 
owners.     These  parcels  are  located  in  the  peripheral  blocks  and  house 
service  industries  and  wholesale  and  retail  businesses. 

New  construction  already  completed  in  the  project  area  includes 
a  13-story  office  building  owned  by  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  an  11-story  office  building  at  55  Hawthorne,  a  13-story, 
276-unit  public  housing  project  (Clementina  Towers) ,  and  an  extension 
of  the  Fifth  and  Mission  public  parking  garage.     Some  new  construction 
has  also  occurred  or  is  under  construction  adjacent  to  the  project  area, 
including  an  8-story  retail  building,  3  office  buildings,  2  federally 
subsidized  apartment  buildings  having  464  units,  an  equipment  building, 
a  high-rise  parking  garage,  and  an  addition  to  a  printing  plant.  Seven 
buildings  outside  the  project  area  but  nearby  have  been  rehabilitated. 

3.  Regional  and  Local  Context 

The  project  is  located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  retail  and  enter- 
tainment and  financial  and  administrative  districts  of  downtown  San 
Francisco.     It  is  also  located  between  the  BART  Powell  Street  station 
on  the  north  side  and  the  James  Lick  freeway  on  the  south.     It  is  served 
by  Market  Street,  Mission  Street,  Howard  and  Folsom  streets.  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  Harrison  Street,  all  major  traffic  and  transit 
thoroughfares  in  the  city.     Its  location  with  respect  to  BART,  the  free- 
way system,  the  Transbay  Bus  Terminal  and  the  Southern  Pacific  commuter 
terminal  makes  it  easily  accessible  from  all  directions.     Downtown  San 
Francisco,  the  generalized  location  of  the  project,  is  the  most  inten- 
sively developed  area  in  the  Bay  area.     San  Francisco  itself  is  the 
largest  employment  center  in  the  region  and  has  the  highest  population 
density  of  any  city  in  the  region.     It  has,  however,  only  a  small  (and 
declining)  share  of  the  region's  population. 
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In  socioeconomic  terms,  the  project  involves  the  substitution  of 
economic  activities  tied  to  the  city  and  region's  economic  growth  for 
substandard  housing  previously  occupied  primarily  by  low- income  elderly 
persons  and  for  low- intensity  commercial  and  light  industrial  uses. 
Most  of  the  prior  uses  have,  however,  already  been  displaced. 

The  economic  context  for  the  project  is  described  above  under 
"Description  of  the  Project." 

4.  Rare  or  Unique  Environmental  Resources 

Within  the  project  area,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  constructed  in  1872, 
is  being  retained.     Outside  of  the  project  area,  the  old  U.S.  Mint,  built 
in  1870,  is  being  restored  and  has  received  designation  as  an  historic 
landmark. 

5.  Related  Projects 

Most  closely  related  to  the  project  are  the  following  projects: 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System,  including  the  Municipal  Railway  Market 
Street  subway;  private  office  construction  east  of  the  project  and  south 
of  Market  Street;  a  large  amount  of  private  hotel  construction  already 
accomplished,  under  construction,  and  in  planning;  completion  of  the 
Southern-Embarcadero  Freeway;  relocation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  commuter 
terminal  one  block  west  (planned);  and  various  development  accomplished, 
under  construction,  or  planned,  which  will  expand  and  improve  retail, 
entertainment,  and  restaurant  facilities  in  San  Francisco. 

In  addition,  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  has  five  other 
redevelopment  projects  in  various  stages  of  execution:    Western  Addition, 
A-2  (residential  and  commercial) ,  Diamond  Heights  (residential  and  com- 
mercial) ,  Golden  Gateway  (residential  and  commercial) ,  India  Basin 
(industrial),  and  Hunters  Point  (residential).     Three  of  these  projects — 
Western  Addition,  India  Basin,  and  Hunters  Point — are  directly  dependent 
for  their  continued  financing  on  excess  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
generated  by  the  public  facilities  to  be  included  in  Yerba  Buena,  which 
by  federal  regulations  can  be  used  to  finance  the  city's  share  of  costs 
for  these  other  projects.    These  three  projects  have  as  their  primary 
objectives  new  constru9tion  and  rehabilitation  of  subsidized  housing  and 
new  industrial  development.     In  addition  the  agency  and  the  city  are 
committed  to  the  development  of  no  less  than  1500  units  of  low-rent 
housing  throughout  the  city,  a  condition  concurrent  with  the  development 
of  Yerba  Buena  Center. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  NATURAL  AND  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Economic  Impacts 

Short-term  (construction  phase,  1973-1982) 

•  A  net  increase  of  about  7500  man-years  of  direct  and 
indirect  emplo)mient  in  construction  between  1973  and 
1982. 

•  A  total  impact  involving >  in  the  peak  year  of  con- 
struction in  1975,  a  65%  increase  over  current  annual 
value  of  construction  in  San  Francisco  and  a  17%  in- 
crease in  annual  employment  in  construction. 

•  Less  than  a  net  5%  increase,  in  any  year,  over  metropoli- 
tan employment  in  contract  construction  and  a  maximum  net 
increase  over  current  levels  of  25%  of  dollar  value  in 
construction  in  the  metropolitan  area  (San  Francisco- 
Oakland  SMS A) . 

Long-term  (normal  operations,  1982  and  beyond) 

•  The  project  will  cause  a  net  increase  in  employment  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area  by  1985  totaling  at 
least  8600  jobs  as  a  result  of  new  visitor  spending  in 
the  entertainment,  retail,  and  hotel  industries,  and 
indirect  new  employment  generated. 

•  Convention  goers  will  continue  to  spend  more  per  person 
per  day  than  any  other  type  of  visitor  by  as  much  as  30%, 
particularly  on  lodgings,  restaurants,  retail  stores,  and 
entertainment. 

•  Total  employment  in  the  project  area  will  reach  approxi- 
mately 36,000  by  1985;  95%  of  this  employment  would 
take  place  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco  if  YBC  were 
not  undertaken. 

•  A  net  annual  increase  in  retail  business  income  of 
$8.2  million  will  occur,  primarily  in  the  hotel,  enter- 
tainment, and  retail  trade  sectors  by  1985. 

•  There  will  be  a  net  annual  increase  in  regional 
personal  income  of  $104  million  by  1985. 

•  There  will  be  an  annual  increase  in  San  Francisco  con- 
vention visitor  expenditures  of  about  $57  million  by 
1985,  53%  of  existing  expenditures  of  $108  million. 
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•  The  timing  of  convention  business  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  seasonal  stability  of  San  Francisco's  tourist- 
oriented  business  and  employment. 

Land  and  Land  Utilization  Impacts 

Short-term  (1973-1982) 

•  Elimination  of  existing  blight  and  substandard  conditions. 

•  Conversion  of  vacant  land  to  high  intensity  use  for 
convention  facilities,  sports  and  special  events, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  office-using  sectors. 

•  Absorption  of  80%  of  the  estimated  annual  demand  for 
new  office  space  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

•  Higher  vacancy  rates  in  older  downtown  office  buildings. 

•  Net  reduction  in  parking  spaces  in  downtown  San  Francisco 
by  191,  with  a  large  shift  of  spaces  available  from  all- 
day  use  to  short-term  use. 

•  Absorption  of  2-3%  of  the  demand  for  new  retail  space, 
in  San  Francisco,  including  demand  created  by  the 
project. 

•  Provision  of  new  space  for  wholesale  trade  exhibitions 
by  the  apparel  industry. 

•  Elimination  of  700+  units  of  low-rent  housing  in  the 
project  area  and  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  1500 
units  of  low- rent  housing  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

•  Increases  in  land  values  of  adjacent  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  residential  property. 

•  Pressure  for  private  parking  space  development  adja- 
cent to  project  area. 

Long-term    (1982  and  beyond) 

•  Provision  of  land  for  office  building  construction  which 
will  increase  the  city's  office  space  supply  by  25%. 

•  Higher  vacancy  rates  in  older  office  buildings  and 
potential  demolition  and  new  construction  on  their  sites. 

•  Net  increase  in  private  parking  spaces. 

•  Inhibition  of  subsidized  residential  development  south 
and  west  of  the  project  due  to  increased  land  values. 
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•  Increased  conversions  and  development  of  space  for 
restaurants,  retail  trade,  and  entertainment. 

•  Higher  occupancy  rates  in  first-class  hotels;  possible 
higher  vacancy  rates  in  third-class,  residential  hotels. 

Local  Government  Operational  and  Fiscal  Impacts 

Short-term  (1973-1982) 

•  An  excess  of  revenues  over  costs  in  the  first  years  due 
to  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  available  and  property 
taxes  from  hotel  construction  in  anticipation  of  new 
business;   there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  middle  years 
of  this  period  after  the  commencement  of  lease  payments 
on  the  public  facilities.     The  deficit,  projected  to 
reach  a  cvmiulative  maximum  of  $2.2  million,  will  end 

by  1985. 

•  Need  for  street,  utility,  and  other  inf rastructural 
improvements  within  the  project  area. 

Long-term  (1982  and  beyond) 

•  A  net  excess  of  total  revenues  and  revenue  equivalents 
over  costs  of  $1.3  million  annually  by  1985,  including 
the  value  of  noncash  credits,  and  continuing  there- 
after for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years. 

•  A  net  deficit  in  cash  flow,  excluding  the  value  of 
noncash  credits,  of  $907,000  annually  by  1985. 

•  Obligation  to  repay  a  debt  of  $203  million  for 
approximately  35  years. 

•  Eventual  ownership  of  revenue -producing  facilities 
by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

•  Potentially  decreased  revenue  for  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  Alameda  County  in  operating  the  Oakland  Coliseum 
and  to  the  State  of  California  in  operating  the  Cow 
Palace . 

•  A  minor  increase  in  export  income  from  resulting  visitor 
expenditures  for  other  cities  and  counties  in  the  Bay 
area. 

•  Increased  patronage  of  BART  and  increased  traffic; 
therefore,  revenues  and  costs  for  the  Bay  Bridge  and 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  regional  freeways  connecting 
to  San  Francisco. 
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4.      Population  Growth  and  Density  Impacts 


a.  Short-term  (none) 

b.  Long-term  (1982  and  beyond) 

•  Potential  net  regional  population  increase  of  20,000 
maximum  or  0.6%  resulting  from  net  increase  in  employment. 

•  Potential  maximum  city  population  increase  of  4000-5000 
or  0.7%.     Most  likely,  no  net  effect. 

•  An  employment  density  in  the  project  area  of  520  persons 
per  gross  acre  maximum  compared  with  a  downtown  average 
of  1000+ ;  this  employment  resulting  from  a  diversion  of 
demand  from  other  parts  of  downtown  accounting  for  95% 

of  the  increase  and  from  a  net  increase  accounting  for  5%. 

•  Reduction  in  the  resident  population  density  of  the  pro- 
ject area  by  90%. 

•  Total  daytime  density  at  a  maximum  of  700  persons  per 
gross  acre  compared  with  a  downtown  average  of  500-600 
persons  per  gross  acre. 

5.       Social/Displacement  Impacts 

a.       Short-term  (1973-1982) 

•  Displacement  of  about  670  individuals  and  50  families 
remaining  in  the  project  area,  most  of  whom  are  white, 
poor,  and  elderly  individuals;  relocation  to  housing 
primarily  in  downtown,  north  of  Market  Street,  and  in 
adjacent  areas  west  of  the  project. 

•  Better  housing  than  presently  exists  for  many  resi- 
dents in  terms  of  conditions  of  the  unit  itself,  but 
similar  neighborhood  environmental  conditions. 

•  Relocation  Into  units  costing  the  tenant  the  same  or 
less  effective  rent  as  a  result  of  rental  assistance 
and  relocation  payments,  at  least  for  those  assisted 
in  relocation  by  the  agency. 

•  Self- relocation  by  some,  probably,  into  substandard 
units  or  into  units  costing  more. 

•  Elimination  of  what  remains  of  the  skid-row  community 
and  social  systems  in  the  project  area  and  continued 
relocation  of  that  community  west  of  the  project  and 
into  the  Tenderloin  district. 
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•  Higher  effective  incomes  for  some  as  a  result  of 
relocation  payments  and  higher  cost  of  living  for 
others  as  a  result  of  relocation  into  areas  having 
more  expensive  stores  and  restaurants  and  requiring 
use  of  more  public  transportation  to  reach  health, 
welfare,  and  commercial  services. 

•  Adverse  psychological  effects  caused  by  the  relocation 
process  on  an  unknown  number  of  residents. 

•  Increased  counseling  and  welfare  assistance  to  those  who 
have  not  received  it  before  and  those  who  have  received 
little. 

•  An  increase  in  concentration  of  low-income  persons  in 
areas  already  having  high  concentrations,  with  concomi- 
tant perpetuation  of  a  "community"  such  as  existed  in 
the  project  area  before. 

Long-term  (1982  and  beyond) 

•  Probable  future  displacement  of  some  South  of  Market 
residents  as  a  result  of  private  development  stimulated 
by  the  project  and  as  a  result  chiefly  of  parking  lot 
construction  where  older  housing  now  exists  outside  the 
project  area. 

•  Ultimately,  possible  higher  net  rents  for  displacees  as 
a  result  of  expiration  of  relocation  payments  and 
special  rent  supplements,  if  displacees  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  additional  rehousing  opportunities. 

•  Division  of  the  South  of  Market  residential  population 
into  two  parts  as  a  result  of  the  project's  location  in 
the  middle  of  the  area;  eventual  concentration  of  resi- 
dents west  of  the  project  due  to  private  displacement 
east  of  the  project. 

•  Life-style  conflicts  between  project  users  and  residents 
in  adjacent  areas  formerly  in  the  project  or  from  those 
areas . 

Urban  Design/Aesthetic  Impacts 

Major  Positive  Impacts  in  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 

•  Net  additional  public  open  space  throughout  results  from 
Central  Concourse  and  its  three  plazas. 

•  Increased  sun  exposure  for  pedestrians  in  general. 

•  Continuous  protected  north-south  pedestrian  right-of- 
way  through  the  complex  from  Market  Street  and  BART/ 
Muni  station. 


•  Under grounding  of  garage  and  Exhibit  Hall,  in  order  to 
obtain  more  open  space  and  to  reduce  appearance  of 
massive  bulk  of  these  structures. 

•  Undergrounding  of  service  traffic  to  reduce  pedestrian/ 
truck  conflicts. 

•  Increased  circulation  convenience  for  users  of  arena, 
mart,  and  Exhibit  Hall. 

•  Incorporation  of  shops,  restaurants,  hotel  (and  possibly 
theater)  in  attempt  to  generate  nighttime  activity. 

b.  Major  Negative  Impacts  in  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 

•  Long  walk  through  unused  area  for  BART  patrons  to  the 
arena. 

•  Major  post-noon  shadows  on  Market  Street  from  proposed 
35-story  office  tower. 

•  Thirty-five-story  office  tower  sharply  modified  scale 
of  Market  Street  frontage. 

•  Replacement  of  old  life-styles  by  new  ones  with  no  con- 
tinuity of  transition  provided. 

•  Master  Plan  creates  a  closed,  inward-looking  effect 
violating  stated  design  objectives. 

•  Open  space  amenities  generally  not  visible  except  in 
central  area. 

•  Excessive  bulk  of  Apparel  Mart  and  hotel  facilities 
structure. 

c.  Major  Positive  Impacts  of  Peripheral  Parcels 

•  Generally  good  activity  match  along  east  edge  of  the 
peripheral  parcels. 

•  Lower  office  buildings  in  the  peripheral  parcels  than 
would  probably  be  built  without  redevelopment  controls. 

d.  Major  Negative  Impacts  of  Peripheral  Parcels 

•  West  edge  uses  are  not  compatible  with  existing  activi- 
ties beyond  YBC . 

•  Loss  of  view  towards  city  from  properties  on  west  side 
of  Fourth  Street. 

•  Limited  view  or  access  to  concourse  space  for  residents 
west  of  Fourth  Street. 
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•  Major  shadows  along  Third  Street. 
Major  Positive  Citywlde  Impacts 

•  Relief  of  pressure  for  more  high-rise  office  development 
north  of  Market  Street. 

•  A  broader  range  of  uses  than  currently  exists  will 
result  from  the  variety  of  public  and  private  facilities. 

Major  Negative  Citywlde  Impacts 

•  Clarity  of  city  skyline  (hill  forms)  from  south  entry 
will  be  visibly  attenuated  by  high-rise  towers  on  flat 
foreground  area. 

•  Minimum  citywlde  public  identification  with  YBC  may 
result  from  closed  form  and  a  mix  of  activities  which 
generate  infrequent  visits  by  local  residents  who  do 
not  work  in  the  complex.     Hence  YBC  image  will  be  shared 
by  few  or  at  least  be  somewhat  remote  to  most. 

Transportation  Impacts 

Short-term  (construction) 

•  Maximum  increase  in  construction  vehicle  movements 

of  30  per  hour  on  local  streets  and  freeways,  leading 
from  site  to  southeast. 

•  Construction  workers  will  create  an  additional  local 
parking  demand  of  approximately  1700  spaces  at  a  peak 
in  1975,  2.4%  of  the  total  demand  for  73,000  spaces  in 
downtown  estimated  by  DPATS  for  1975. 

•  Temporary  net  excess  demand  for  all-day  parking  in 
last  years  of  construction  (1978-1982)  and  simultaneous 
reduction  in  parking  facilities  by  construction. 

•  Total  travel  impact  never  exceeds  long-term  Impact 
(see  below) . 

Long-term  (normal  operations) 

•  Small  net  Increase  of  1850  peak-hour  person  trips  by 
auto  exiting  downtown  during  afternoon  peak  period. 
Total  project  area  generation  of  14,000  person  trips 
by  auto  exiting  the  downtown  during  afternoon  peak 
period. 

•  A  net  decrease  of  parking  spaces  available  in  total 
project  area  of  171  on-street  and  off-street  spaces 
from  existing  supply  of  4390  spaces. 
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•  Shift  in  parking  facilities  available  from  supply- 
oriented  to  long-term  demand  (all-day)  to  supply- 
oriented  to  short-term  demand  due  to  pricing  and 
zoning  policies,  leading  to  a  reduction  in  all-day 
spaces  of  1500-2000  spaces,  approximately  2,5%  of 
downtown  spaces ,  and  an  equivalent  increase  in  short- 
term  spaces. 

•  Increase  in  service  traffic  but  reduction  in  street  conges- 
tion caused  by  service  traffic. 

•  Increased  use  of  parking  facilities  due  to  nighttime 
activities  in  the  project  area. 

•  Maximum  potential  night  parking  demand  of  approximately 
10,700  spaces.     Supply  available  within  a  block  of  the  pro- 
ject area  will  be  about  11,000  spaces. 

•  Short-term  surge  and  congestion  problems  associated  with 
arena-generated  demand  at  night  and  on  weekends. 

•  Negligible  net  increase  in  peak  transit  demand  for  trips 
within  city  as  a  whole  over  what  would  otherwise  occur. 
During  the  peak  period  transit  trips  exiting  downtown 
generated  by  the  project  area  will  be  about  18,600  by  1985, 
of  which  26%  will  be  on  BART  and  41%  on  Muni. 

•  Increased  BART  and  Muni  usage  for  off-peak  trips  to 
arena  and  Exhibit  Hall  events. 

•  Major  pedestrian  flows  on  Market  Street,  Powell  Street, 
and  on  streets  adjacent  to  central  blocks  (  including 
those  generated  by  offices). 

•  Increase  of  16,500  person  trips  in  regional  travel  by 
commuters  and  minor  net  increase  in  regional  travel  due 
to  arena  activities. 

•  Increase  in  air  travel  of  minimal  proportions. 
8.      Noise  Impacts 

a.      Short-term  (construction  phase,  1973-1982) 

•  Average  increase  in  daytime  (workweek)  noise  levels  on 
order  of  10  db(A)  within  50  feet  of  project;  db (A)  refers 
to  the  level  of  environmental  noise  ("A"  weighted  sound 
level)  at  any  particular  moment.     The  current  noise 
level  in  the  project  is  70  db (A) — suitable  for  light 
industrial  use  but  unsuitable  for  residential  use. 

•  During  nighttime  construction,  nighttime  increase  on 
order  of  15  db(A)  over  nighttime  noise  levels.     The  cur- 
rent nighttime  noise  level  is  65  db(A) — exceeding  city 
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code  standards  for  light  industrial  use.  The  increase 
will  cause  discomfort  and  some  loss  of  sleep  to  nearby 
residents. 

•  Greatest  increase  in  noise  levels,  on-site  and  off- 
site,  produced  during  the  four  month  period  of  24-hour 
excavation  operation  (1973) . 

•  Increase  in  variability  and  average  noise  level  of 
1  db(A)  on  streets  used  by  dump  trucks;  peak  noise 
levels  at  ramp  out  of  excavation  will  reach  90-95  db(A), 
causing  noticeable  discomfort;  db (A)   level  at  400  feet 
will  be  75-80,  an  increase  for  adjacent  areas  of  5-10%. 

•  Further  small  increases  in  levels  along  nighttime  haul 
route  (1-280) ,  where  current  noise  levels  exceed  those 
appropriate  for  abutting  residential  districts. 

b.      Long-term  (normal  operations,  1976  and  beyond) 

•  Small  increase  in  noise  levels  in  first  years  of  opera- 
tion (1976)  on  the  order  of  2  db(A)  in  immediate  vicinity 
of  project  (streets)  except  on  Howard  between  Third 

and  Fourth,  where  the  increase  will  be  about  3.5  db (A) ; 
a  1  db(A)  or  less  increase  in  noise  levels  at  a  distance 
of  one  block.     These  are  additions  to  expected  increase 
in  noise  levels  on  streets  not  attributable  to  project, 
expected  to  exceed  project-generated  noise  increases. 
Expected  level  on  Mission  Street  in  1976  is  77-78  db(A). 
This  level,  like  current  level  (72  db (A) ) ,  exceeds  city 
code  standards.     The  city  noise  ordinance  restricts  the 
noise  level  in  commercial  areas  to  70  db (A)  and  in  urban, 
residential  areas  with  shops  to  60  db (A) . 

•  Changes  in  noise  levels  at  end  of  construction  and  full 
operation  (1982)  not  expected  to  involve  more  than  0.5 
db(A)  increase  over  prior  level. 

9.      Air  Quality  Impacts 

a.      Short-term  (construction  phase) 

•  For  peak  conditions,  on  days  with  reduced  wind  velocities, 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  may  exceed  10  parts  per  million 
(the  California  12-hour  and  federal  8-hour  standards) . 

•  Nitrogen  oxide  levels  may  exceed  5  parts  per  million 
(the  federal  standard)  during  peak  conditions. 

•  Particulate  levels  (dust)  will  exceed  state  and  federal 
standards  in  immediate  vicinity  during  the  proposed 
24-hour  excavation  period  due  to  the  continuousness  of 
excavation. 
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b.  Long-term 


•  Possible  noticeable  poor  air  quality  in  Central  Concourse 
plaza  during  peak  periods  of  traffic,  particularly  during 
later  construction. 

•  During  evening  peak  periods,  garage-generated  exhaust 
will  be  concentrated  near  the  Howard  Street  overcrossing, 
in  the  Central  Plaza,  and  on  Folsom  and  Mission  streets. 
At  other  times  no  noticeable  effect. 

•  Increases  in  automobile  emissions  on  Howard,  Folsom, 
Mission,  Third,  and  Fourth  streets  ranging  from  7%  to 
60%  by  1982;  increases  on  Howard  and  Fourth  probably 
noticeable  until  new  emission  controls  implemented. 

•  Increase  in  San  Francisco  air  pollutant  emissions  in 
1982  by  1-4%  due  to  project-generated  traffic. 

•  Net  contribution  of  YBC  project  activities  to  San 
Francisco  emissions  is  0.89%  carbon  monoxide,  0.4% 
hydrocarbons,  0.5%  nitrogen  oxides,  0.2%  particulates, 
and  0.05%  sulphur  oxides  over  existing  levels. 

10.     Utility  Impacts 

a.  Natural  Gas 

•  An  increase  in  demand  by  1983  equivalent  to  4.7% 
of  the  local  distributional  system  and  0.4%  of  the 
total  San  Francisco  system. 

•  Consumption  of  nonrenewable  natural  gas  as  is  true  of 
all  activities  using  natural  gas  for  heating. 

•  Reduction  in  number  of  gas  meters,  readings,  and 
billings  required. 

b.  Electricity 

m        Total  project  demand  at  13.8%  of  area  electrical  distri- 
bution system  capacity  (including  offices)  in  1982  and 
thereafter.     Demand  represents  7.15%  of  1982  San  Francisco 
system  demand.     No  changes  in  distribution  system  required. 

•  Construction  of  additional  underground  conduits  to 
project  (five-block  distance). 

•  Consumption  of  energy  resource  involving  nonrenewable 
sources . 

•  Reduction  in  meter  readings  and  billings  required. 
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c.      Water  for  Domestic  Use  and  Fire-fighting 


•  Temporary  relocation  of  30-inch  main  under  Howard 
Street  during  construction. 

•  New  16-in  main  under  Third  Street  from  Market  to  Folsom; 
dismantling  of  service  mains  under  Stevenson,  Minna, 
Natoma,  Howard,  and  Tehama  streets. 

•  Abandonment  of  Howard  Street  16-ln  fire  system  main;  new 
main  installed  around  project. 

•  Increase  in  water  demand  during  construction  of  0.01 
millions  of  gallons  per  day  (MGD)   for  central  blocks, 
1.6%  of  University  Mound  reservoir  average  flow. 

•  Total  estimated  demand  for  domestic  water  of  2.9  MGD 
or  10.7%  of  University  Mound  system;  reserve  capacity 
remaining  will  be  119.3%,  reduced  by  project  from  130% 
(including  offices);  demand  equals  1.1%  of  total  San 
Francisco  system  demand. 

d.  Steam 

•  If  utilized,  consumption  by  public  facilities  of  5.4%  of 

system  capacity;     total  project  consumption  of  13.4%  of  capacity, 

•  Total  project  demand  accelerates  future  necessary  system 
expansion  by  3.6  years  (including  offices);  expansion 
will  be  required  at  some  time  even  without  the  project. 

•  Installation  of  three-block  underground  steam  line 
between  Mission  and  Folsom. 

e.  Telephone 

•  Construction  of  duct  work  for  conduits  under  Folsom 
from  Second  to  Third  streets. 

•  Increase  in  total  central  office  demand  equivalent  to 
0.8%  of  capacity  (including  total  project). 

11.     Liquid  Waste  Impacts 

a.      Domestic  Waste 

•  Total  average  flows  to  the  Southeast  Treatment  Plant 
equivalent  to  4%  of  total  flow  to  facility  (including 
offices) . 

•  Redistribution  of  waste  generation  from  other  areas, 
causing  increased  peak  demand  on  facilities  serving  pro- 
ject (on  order  of  7%). 
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b.      Storm  and  Other  Runoff 

«        Additional  1.4  million  gallons  per  month  of  waste  flow 
during  construction,  with  a  negligible  pollutional 
impact  due  to  content. 

•  No  long-term  change,  except  for  pollutants  caused  by 
increased  traffic  flow. 

•  Loss  of  0.1%  of  haul  material  along  haul  route  causing 
increase  in  daily  treatment  load  of  17  lbs  of  BOD 
(biochemical  oxygen  demand) . 

12.  Solid  Wastes  Impact 

•  Contribution  of  fill  material  for  India  Basin  project 
from  excavation  of  dirt. 

•  Generation  of  an  estimated  45,000  tons  per  year  of  solid 
wastes  by  entire  project  after  completion,  equal  to  9% 
of  total  solid  waste  generated  in  city,  causing  a 
reduction  in  landfill  life  of  6-10  weeks. 

13.  Geological  Impacts 

a.  Short-term  (construction  phase) 

•  Minor  subsidence  within  project  area  during  dewatering, 
with  some  possible  cracking  of  walls  of  St,  Patrick's 
Church. 

•  Minor  saltwater  intrusion  in  groundwater  during  18 
months . 

•  If  severe  earthquake  occurred  during  construction, 
possible  collapse  of  excavation  bulkheads. 

•  Removal  of  one  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  from  site. 

b.  Long-term  (normal\ operations) 

•  Earthquake  of  severe  proportions  may  cause  liquefaction 
which  might  sever  utility  lines  and  cause  leaks  of  water 
into  parking  garage. 

•  Essentially  same  geological  conditions  as  prior  to 
project. 

•  In  the  event  of  a  severe  earthquake,  deformation  of 
structures  and  possible  major  damage,  without  collapse. 
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Other  Impacts  (cultural,  archeological,  ecological) 

•  Elimination  of  small  amount  of  vegetation  planted  in  a 
garden  created  recently  on  the  site. 

•  Significant  new  tree  and  other  plantings  and  creation  of 
urban  plaza  increasing  park-like  amenities  in  the  area. 

•  Retention  and  minor  rehabilitation  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  a  church  of  local  historic  value. 

Impact  on  Public  or  Special  Lands 

•  None 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 


Human  Environment 


Land  Uses  and  Land  Utilization 


•  Reduction  of  the  supply  of  low-income  housing  by  700 
units  in  the  project  area,  all  such  low- income  housing 
having  substandard  conditions  but  low  rents. 

•  Higher  vacancy  rates  in  older  office  buildings,  leading 
to  possible  lowering  of  the  assessed  value  and  resul- 
tant property  tax  reduction. 


•        Possibility  of  increased  conversion  of  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  parcels  to  less  intensive 
parking  for  long-term  use  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
the  project  or  to  other  uses  due  to  increases  in  land 
values. 


•        Absorption  of  80%  of  firm  demand  for  office  space  over 
next  decade,  causing  possible  land  value  losses  to 
property  owners  in  other  areas. 


Inhibition  of  city  policy  towards  building  more  housing 
west  of  project  due  to  land  value  increases,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  significant  public  incentives. 


Local  Government  -  Fiscal 


•        Losses  to  City  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  County  if  major 
professional  sports  tenants  move  to  San  Francisco  and 
are  not  replaced;  decreased  demand  for  use  of  state- 
owned  Cow  Palace. 
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•  Substantial  increase  in  fixed  costs  to  City  of  San 
Francisco  from  construction  of  public  facilities; 
increase  in  city-guaranteed  debt  of  $203  million. 

Social,  Displacement,  Relocation  Impacts 

•  Displacement  of  about  750  low- income  project  area 
residents  to  other  living  quarters ,  although  in 
many  cases  into  better  housing. 

•  Relocation  of  those  displaced  into  other  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and  similar 
environments . 

•  Completion  of  the  elimination  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  former  "skid  row"  community  and  its  cultural  and 
physical  symbols. 

•  Potential  life-style  conflicts  between  project  users 
and  residents  of  surrounding  area. 

•  Adverse  psychological  effects  on  those  displaced, 
particularly  the  elderly. 

9        Potential  secondary-round  displacement  of  residents 

of  nearby  areas,  primarily  Filipinos  and  blacks  of  low 
income,  lacking  public  provisions  to  the  contrary. 

Aesthetic 

•  Loss  of  sun  on  Market  Street,  Third  Street  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  other  areas. 

•  Construction  of  a  bulky  Apparel  Mart  and  hotel  structure. 

•  Loss  of  views  toward  downtown  from  west  side  of  Fourth 
Street. 

•  Reduction  in  clarity  of  hill  forms  from  south. 
Transportation 

•  A  small  net  decrease  of  total  available  parking  spaces 
in  the  project  area  and  a  large  net  decrease  of  spaces 
priced  for  all-day  use. 

•  Short-term  congestion  problems  associated  with  arena 
usage. 

•  Small  net  increase  in  total  regional  travel. 
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f.  Noise 

•  Increase  in  noise  levels  during  construction  causing 
discomfort  to  those  along  haul  route. 

•  Substantial  discomfort  during  excavation  period  for 
those  living  near  project  and  loss  of  sleep  at  night. 

2.      Natural  Environment 

a.  Air  Quality 

•  During  periods  of  major  usage,  concurrent  with  peak 
city  traffic,  garage  exiting  and  heating  requirements 
could  result  in  CO  concentrations  exceeding  standard  in 
the  Central  Plaza  areas.     Eventually  increased  automo- 
bile emission  controls  will  lessen  this  impact. 

b.  Utilities  (Resources) 

•  Consumption  of  nonrenewable  energy  resources  associated 
with  urban  activities. 

•  Minor  reduction  of  reserve  capacity  of  water  system. 

c.  Liquid  Wastes 

•  Net  increase  in  wastes  during  construction. 

•  Increase  in  local  peak  demand. 

d.  Solid  Wastes 

•  Reduction  of  city  landfill  life  by  6-10  weeks. 

e.  Geological 

•  Self-imposed  earthquake  hazards  resulting  from  all 
new  construction. 

F.      MEASURES  TO  MITIGATE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

1.      Measures  Previously  Adopted  and  Planned  for  Use  by  the  Agency, 
City,  and  Federal  Government 

a.       Social  and  Displacement 

•  Rent  supplement  and  relocation  assistance  pajnnents  to 
displacees,  provided  by  both  federal  government  and 
city. 
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•  Construction  and  rehabilitation  of  1500+  units  of 
low-rent  housing,  with  priority  for  YBC  displacees 
for  more  than  300,  pursuant  to  Federal  District  Court 
Consent  Order. 

•  Construction  of  276-unit  public  housing  project  in 
project  area. 

•  Referral  and  diagnostic  services  for  relocatees. 
Local  Government  Costs 

•  Increase  in  hotel  tax  to  finance  part  of  costs  of  public 
facilities  and  of  rent  supplements  for  relocatees. 

•  Proposed  imposition  of  facilities  use  tax  to  cover 
part  of  costs  of  arena. 

•  Reduction  in  capacity  of  parking  garage  and  redesign  of 
arena  to  reduce  construction  costs. 

•  Use  of  Redevelopment  Agency  bonds  to  avoid  reduction  in 
city's  bonding  capacity. 

•  Close  scheduling  of  construction  to  minimize  construc- 
tion cost  inflation. 

Land  Use 

•  Use  of  excess  noncash  credits  to  finance  renewal  projects 
in  other  parts  of  city  providing  new  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

•  Construction  of  new  housing  west  of  central  blocks  (in 
and  outside  project  area)  to  stabilize  residential  use 
from  threat  of  conversions. 

•  Increase  in  open  space  provided  in  Central  Concourse  and 
other  locations  through  undergrounding  of  garage  and 
Exhibit  Hall. 

•  Zoning  restrictions  on  and  Planning  Commission  review 
of  parking  capacity  to  be  included  in  office  buildings 
in  peripheral  blocks  to  control  amount  of  parking,  for 
all-day  use. 

Urban  Design 

•  Re-design  of  central  blocks  complex  to  reduce  scale  and 
bulk. 

•  Design  of  Apparel  Mart  to  reduce  apparent  bulk. 
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•  sidewalk  widening  along  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

•  Provision  of  staggered  stairs  and  escalators  to  ease 
entry  to  concourse  level. 

•  Concentration  of  facilities  likely  to  be  used  fre- 
quently, In  blocks  closest  to  Market  Street. 

•  Creation  of  view  corridor  through  center  of  central 
blocks  along  the  concourse. 

•  Climate-protected  passageways  for  pedestrians  through 
project . 

Transportation 

•  Reduction  In  capacity  of  parking  garage. 

•  Construction  of  link  between  the  mezzanine  level  of 
the  BART-Munl  subway  to  the  Central  Concourse  and 
broad  entrance  from  Market  Street  to  encourage  pedes- 
trian and  transit  access  to  project. 

•  Placement  of  parking  exits  and  entries  south  of 
Mission  Street  where  major  auto-orlented  thoroughfares 
and  freeway  are  located. 

•  Planned  pricing  of  public  parking  garage  rates  to 
discourage  all-day,  commuter  parking. 

Geological 

•  Earthquake-resistant  design  of  public  facilities  and 
extensive  model-testing  for  capacity  of  resistance. 

•  San  Francisco  Building  Code  provisions  to  Increase 
resistance  of  new  high-rise  structures. 

Air  Quality 

•  Reduction  In  garage  capacity. 

•  Increase  in  ventilating  capacity  of  garage  with  dis- 
charge monitoring  planned. 

•  Re-design  of  building  orientations  and  entrances  to  mini- 
mize poor  localized  conditions  at  plazas  and  on  concourse. 

Measures  Proposed  by  Others  than  Project  Sponsors,  Not  Yet  Adopted 

Social /Displacement 

•  Construction  of  housing  within  the  project  area,  par- 
ticularly for  low- income  persons.  , 
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Retention  and  rehabilitation  of  some  existing  hotels 
in  project  area. 


•  New  requirement  that  private  redevelopers  outside  pro- 
ject provide  for  relocation. 

Local  Government  Costs 

•  Deletion  of  arena  from  Public  Facilities  Financing  Plan. 

•  Use  of  general  obligation  bond  issue  to  reduce  debt 
service  costs. 

Land  Use 

•  Provision  for  more  housing  as  a  use  within  the  project 
to  increase  the  city's  housing  supply. 

•  Reduction  in  parking  spaces  provided. 

•  Increase  in  parking  spaces  provided. 

•  Reduction  in  the  amount  of  office  space  construction 
planned. 

•  Increased  restrictions  on  parking  provided  by  private 
developers  and  property  owners  in  the  peripheral  blocks 
and  adjacent  areas. 

Urban  Design 

•  Further  reduction  in  bulk  and  re-design  of  Apparel  Mart. 

•  Shift  of  Apparel  Mart  to  south  block  and  arena  to 
middle  block. 

•  Pedestrian  entries  or  bridges  from  east,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  central  blocks,  connecting  to  peripheral 
block  buildings. 

•  Re-design  of  garage  to  inset  exits  and  entries  farther 
from  corners. 

•  A  mechanical  assist  system  for  pedestrian  movement  through 
project.     Increased  open  space  at  edges  of  central  blocks 
complex. 

Noise 

•  Restriction  of  excavation  work  to  daytime. 
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•  Use  of  conveyors  or  slurry  systems,  rather  than  trucks, 
to  haul  soil  from  excavation. 

•  Reduction  in  length  of  buildings  along  Third  and  Fourth 
streets . 

•  Use  of  power  sources  other  than  internal  combustion 
engine  for  construction  work. 

Air  Quality 

•  Reduction  in  parking  capacity  provided. 

•  Use  of  conveyors  or  slurry  systems  in  lieu  of  trucks 
to  haul  soil  out  of  excavations. 

•  Possible  use  of  alternative  means  of  removing  excavated 
material  from  the  site  and  transporting  it  to  the  fill 
areas . 

•  Ensure  the  smooth  flow  of  traffic. 

•  Use  of  building  setbacks,  irregular  or  broken  facades, 
and  rough  or  sound  absorbing  facade  finishes. 

•  Implementation  of  special  construction  equipment, 
techniques,  and  scheduling. 

•  Avoidance  of  design  requirement  which  would  result 
in  the  use  of  impact  equipment. 

•  Use  of  prime  movers  and  power  sources  other  than 
internal  combustion  engines. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PROJECT  PLAN 
Housing 

•  Substitution  of  housing  for  arena  on  its  site. 

•  Substitution  of  housing  for  some  of  the  office  buildings 
in  peripheral  blocks. 

•  Retention  and  rehabilitation  of  residential  hotels  still 
standing. 

Open  Space 

•  Use  of  portion  of  arena  site  for  open  space  and  deletion 
of  arena  from  plan. 
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•  Increased  use  of  land  in  peripheral  blocks  for  open  space 
(parks) . 

3.  Hotel 

•  Deletion  of  hotel  from  plan  or  reduction  in  size. 

•  Relocation  of  hotel  to  arena  site,  elimination  of  arena, 
and  retention  of  Milner  Hotel. 

4.  Public  Facilities 

•  Exchange  of  sites  for  arena  and  Apparel  Mart. 

•  Deletion  of  arena  from  plan  and  expansion  of  meeting 
room  space. 

5.  No  Project 

•  Continuation  of  the  status  quo. 

H.  SHORT-TERM  VS.  LONG-TERM  USES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

I.  Cumulative  Long-term  Adverse  Effects 

To  growth  opponents  it  might  be  considered  a  long-term  adverse 
effect  of  the  project  that  the  role  of  San  Francisco  as  an  employment 
center  will  be  increased  by  the  project  and  the  city's  economy  will 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  tourism.     No  projections  are  possible 
for  a  long  enough  term  indicating  that  such  an  approach  to  the  e<:onomic 
needs  of  the  city  will  have  long-term  disadvantages.     The  possible  adverse 
effects  from  growth  of  San  Francisco  as  an  employment  center  resulting 
from  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  probably  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  such 
growth  would  occur  elsewhere,  if  not  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  if  such 
growth  occurred  outside  an  already  well  developed,  urban  area,  the 
environmental  costs  would  be  higher. 

Only  urban  uses  are  reasonable  alternatives  for  the  project  area. 
The  only  other  urban  uses  identified  as  having  possibly  more  important 
long-term  benefits  would  be  use  of  the  total  redevelopment  area  for 
housing  and/or  open  space.     To  consider  these  uses  on  the  total  develop- 
ment would  not  be  generally  practicable  at  the  current  costs  of  land  in 
the  area,  since  the  resultant  economic  and  fiscal  losses  to  the  city 
would  have  long-term  adverse  effects. 

Use  of  nonrenewable  resources  has  cumulative  and  long-term  adverse 
effects;  however,  such  use  would  occur  somewhere  regardless  of  whether 
this  project  were  built. 
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2.  Impacts  Narrowing  the  Beneficial  Use  of  the  Environment 

The  uses  proposed  for  the  project  area  will  all  probably  have  eco- 
nomic and  physical  lives  in  excess  of  at  least  50  years.     As  a  result 
no  other  uses  will  be  possible.     This  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
building  for  urban  use  in  any  urban  environment. 

3.  Impacts  that  Pose  Long-term  Risks  to  Health  or  Safety 

None  has  been  identified  with  the  exception  that  increased  employ- 
ment density  and  user  density  in  downtown  San  Francisco  creates  addi- 
tional self-imposed  risks  from  earthquake  hazards. 

4.  Reasons  for  Proceeding  Now,  Rather  than  Reserving  Options  for 
Future  Alternatives 

Completion  of  the  project  is  necessary  now  in  order  to  (1)  comply 
with  federal  regulations  concerning  completion  of  urban  renewal  projects, 
(2)  protect  economic  investment  made  in  anticipation  of  the  project, 
already  delayed  far  behind  schedule,   (3)  restore  the  city's  tax  base, 

(4)  accommodate  expected  increased  convention  business  demand  dependent 
on  the  project  and  obtain  its  economic  benefits  to  the  city,  and 

(5)  remove  the  blighting  character  of  vacant  and  unused  land  in  downtown. 

I.       IRREVERSIBLE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHANGES 

•  Use  of  nonrenewable  resources  associated  with  the  opera- 
tion of  uses  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  project. 

•  Use  of  land  in  the  city  for  the  proposed  uses,  making 
likely  their  use  for  those  purposes  for  at  least  50 
years,  if  not  permanently. 

•  Probable  permanent  increase  in  number  of  visitors 
coming  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area  and  perma- 
nent increase  in  regional  employment  and  population. 

J.       GROWTH- INDUCING  IMPACTS 

•  Net  increase  in  regional  employment  by  an  estimated  8633 
jobs . 

•  Net  increase  in  regional  population  by  an  estimated 
19,251  persons,  less  than  1%  of  the  projected  1980 
population. 

•  Net  increase  in  regional  travel  of  approximately 
42,397  movements  per  weekly  peak  period  and  137,178 
movements  per  24-hour  day  as  a  result  of  location  of 
new  travel-generating  uses  in  San  Francisco,  which  is 
not  the  center  of  the  Bay  area's  population  distri- 
bution . 
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AREAL  EXTENT  OF  IMPACTS 


•  Most  Impacts  of  the  project  will  be  confined  to  San 
Francisco,  and  within  San  Francisco  to  the  downtown 
area  (bounded  by  Van  Ness,  the  Embarcadero,  and  the 
James  Lick  Skyway. 

•  Impacts  reaching  beyond  San  Francisco's  limits  include 
increased  regional  travel  from  other  counties  in  the 
Bay  area  to  and  from  San  Francisco;  increases  in  the 
region's  employment  and  population  of  less  than  1%; 
increases  in  total  visitors  to  the  region;  minor  in- 
creases in  levels  of  air  and  water  pollution  in  the 
region;  adverse  fiscal  impacts  on  Oakland's  Coliseum 
and  the  state's  Cow  Palace;  and  beneficial  fiscal 
impacts  on  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system. 
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I.     DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 


A.       PROJECT  IDENTIFICATION  AND  LOCATION 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  together  with  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  propose  to  construct  a  multipurpose  convention  and 
commercial  project  called  Yerba  Buena  Center,  in  accordance  with  the 
Redevelopment  Plan  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Approved  Redevelopment 
Project  Area  D-1 .     The  project  is  HUD  Project  Number  R-59 .     It  is  located 
within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (see  Figure  II)  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  traditionally  known  as  South  of  Market.     The  project  com- 
prises a  portion  of  the  South  of  Market  Redevelopment  Area  D,  which  was 
designated  and  authorized  for  redevelopment  by  Ordinance  No.  782-61  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
December  11,   1961,  and  as  amended  in  Ordinance  No.   132-63  adopted  March  4, 
1963.     The  project  area,  called  Project  Area  D-1,  encompasses  87.7  acres 
within  the  12  blocks  bounded  by  Market  Street  on  the  north,  Second  Street 
on  the  east,  Harrison  Street  on  the  south,  and  Fifth  Street  on  the  west 
(see  Figyre  12).     The  specific  boundaries  of  the  project  area  are  shown 
in  Figure  13,  and  described  in  detail  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  most  northeasterly  line 
of  Third  Street  with  the  most  northwesterly  line  of  Jessie 
Street;  running  thence  northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly 
line  of  Jessie  Street  285.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  inter- 
section of  said  northwesterly  line  with  the  most  northeasterly 
line  of  Annie  Street;   said  northeasterly  line  being  the  northerly 
projection  of  said  line  as  Annie  Street  now  exists  south  of 
Jessie  Street;   thence  southeasterly  along  said  northeasterly 
line  86.00  feet  more  or  less;   thence  at  right  angles  south- 
westerly 30.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southwesterly 
line  of  Annie  Street;   said  point  also  being  the  most  easterly 
corner  of  Lot  32  of  Assessor's  Block  3707  and  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  Lot  21  of  said  Block  3707;  running  thence  southwesterly 
along  the  property  line  of  said  Lots  32  and  21  32.45  feet  more 
or  less  to  a  point;   said  point  also  being  the  most  southerly 
corner  of  said  Lot  32;   thence  southeasterly  1.00  foot  more  or 
less  along  the  property  line  of  Lots  21  and  31  of  Assessor's 
Block  3707;   thence  southwesterly  23.542  feet  more  or  less  to 
the  most  westerly  corner  of  Lot  21  of  said  Block  3707;  thence 
southeasterly  119.00  feet  more  or  less  along  the  southwesterly 
property  line  of  said  Lot  21  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly 
line  of  Mission  Street;   thence  northeasterly  along  said  north- 
westerly line  7.25  feet  more  or  less;   thence  at  right  angles 
southeasterly  82.50  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the 
southeasterly  line  of  Mission  Street;   said  point  also  being 
the  most  northerly  corner  of  Lot  66  and  the  most  westerly 
corner  of  Lot  67  of  Assessor's  Block  37  22;   thence  continuing 
southeasterly  along  the  property  line  of  said  Lots  66  and  67 
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160.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line 
of  Minna  Street;  thence  northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly 
line  of  Minna  Street  68.75  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on 
said  northwesterly  line;  said  point  also  being  the  most  easterly 
corner  of  Lot  67  and  the  most  southerly  corner  of  Lot  68  of 
Assessor's  Block  3722;  thence  at  right  angles  southeasterly 
35.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southeasterly  line 
of  Minna  Street;  said  point  also  being  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  Lot  54  and  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Lot  56  of 
Assessor's  Block  3722;  thence  continuing  southeasterly  300.00 
feet  more  or  less  along  the  northeasterly  property  lines  of 
Lot  54,  the  northeasterly  terminus  of  Massett  Place,  Lot  45, 
the  northeasterly  terminus  of  Hunt  Street,  and  Lot  27,  all 
being  a  part  of  Assessor's  Block  3722;   thence  southwesterly 
18.00  feet  more  or  less  along  the  property  line  of  Lots  27 
and  26  of  said  Block  3722;   thence  southeasterly  55.00  feet 
more  or  less  along  the  property  line    of  said  Lots  27  and  26 
to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Howard  Street;  thence 
continuing  southeasterly  82.50  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on 
the  southeasterly  line  of  Howard  Street;   thence  southwesterly 
along  said  southeasterly  line  of  Howard  Street  52.00  feet  more 
or  less  to  a  point  on  said  southeasterly  line,  said  point  also 
being  the  most  northerly  corner  of  Lot  38  and  the  most  westerly 
corner  of  Lot  39  of  Assessor's  Block  3735;  thence  southeasterly 
160.00  feet  more  or  less  along  the  northeasterly  property  lines 
of  Lots  38  and  31  of  said  Block  3735  to  a  point  on  the  north- 
westerly line  of  Tehama  Street;  thence  northeasterly  along  said 
northwesterly  line  of  Tehama  Street  70.00  feet  more  or  less  to 
the  northeasterly  terminus  of  Tehama  Street;  thence  southeasterly 
along  said  northeasterly  terminus  35.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a 
point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Tehama  Street;  said  point 
also  being  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Lot  17  and  the  most 
southerly  corner  of  Lot  41  of  Assessor's  Block  3735;  thence 
northeasterly  112.50  feet  more  or  less  along  the  property  line 
of  said  Lots  17  and  41  to  a  point  on  the  southwesterly  line  of 
Hawthorne  Street;  thence  northwesterly  along  said  southwesterly 
line  of  Hawthorne  Street  34.583  feet  more  or  less;   thence  at 
right  angles  northeasterly  50.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point 
on  the  northeasterly  line  of  Hawthorne  Street;  said  point  also 
being  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Lot  46  and  the  most  southerly 
line  of  Lot  47  of  Assessor's  Block  3735;  thence  continuing 
northeasterly  along  the  property  line  of  said  Lots  46  and  47 
112.50  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point;  said  point  also  being  the 
most  easterly  corner  of  said  Lot  47;  thence  southeasterly  along 
the  property  line  of  Lots  46  and  5  of  Assessor's  Block  3735 
4.583  feet  more  or  less;  said  point  also  being  the  most  southerly 
comer  of  Lot  5;   thence  northeasterly  along  the  property  line  of 
said  Lot  5  140.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly 
line  of  Tehama  Street;  thence  continuing  along  said  northwesterly 
line  of  Tehama  Street  217.50  feet  more  or  less  to  the  intersection 
of  said  northwesterly  line  with  the  northeasterly  line  of  Second 
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Street;   thence  southeasterly  along  said  northeasterly  line  of 
Second  Street  467.50  feet  more  or  less  to  the  intersection  of 
said  northeasterly  line  with  the  most  southeasterly  line  of 
Folsom  Street;   thence  southwesterly  along  said  southeasterly 
line  of  Folsom  Street  470.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  inter- 
section of  said  southeasterly  line  with  the  intersection  of 
the  northeasterly  line  of  Hawthorne  Street;   thence  southeasterly 
along  said  northeasterly  line  of  Hawthorne  Street  632.50  feet 
more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Harrison 
Street;   thence  southwesterly  along  said  southeasterly  line  of 
Harrison  Street  37.50  feet  more  or  less  to  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  Lot  101  and  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Lot  105  of 
Assessor's  Block  3763;   thence  southeasterly  along  the  property 
line  of  said  Lots  101  and  105  200.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a 
point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Perry  Street;  thence  south- 
westerly along  said  southeasterly  line  of  Perry  Street  482.50 
feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southwesterly  line  of  Third 
Street;  thence  northwesterly  along  said  southwesterly  line  of 
Third  Street  200.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  intersection  of 
said  southwesterly  line  with  the  southeasterly  line  of  Harrison 
Street;   thence  southwesterly  along  said  southeasterly  line  of 
Harrison  Street  987.50  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  said 
southeasterly  line;   thence  at  right  angles  northwesterly  across 
Harrison  Street  and  along  the  property  line  between  Lots  11, 
llA,  and  Lot  12  of  Assessor's  Block  3752  242.50  feet  more  or  less 
to  a  point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Clara  Street;  thence 
southwesterly  along  said  southeasterly  line  of  Clara  Street 
145.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  said  southeasterly  line; 
thence  at  right  angles  northwesterly  across  Clara  Street  and 
along  the  property  lines  of  Lots  6  and  38  of  Assessor's  Block 
3752  115.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point,  said  point  being  the 
most  westerly  corner  of  said  Lot  38;   thence  northeasterly  along 
the  property  line  of  said  Lot  38  60.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
most  easterly  corner  of  Lot  7  of  said  Block  3752;   thence  north- 
westerly along  the  property  line  of  Lots  7  and  8  of  said  Block 
3752  and  the  northwesterly  projection  thereof  110.00  feet  more 
or  less  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Shipley  Street; 
thence  northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly  line  of  Shipley 
Street  90.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  most  southerly  corner  of 
Lot  3  of  Assessor's  Block  3752;   thence  northwesterly  along  the 
property  line  between  Lots  1,  2,  3,  and  Lot  94  of  said  Block 
3752  165.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southeasterly 
line  of  Folsom  Street;   thence  southwesterly  along  said  south- 
easterly line  of  Folsom  Street  30.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a 
point  on  the  said  southeasterly  line,  said  point  being  the 
southeasterly  projection  of  the  property  line  between  Lots  13 
and  14  of  Assessor's  Block  3733;   thence  at  right  angles  north- 
westerly across  Folsom  Street  and  continuing  along  the  property 
line  of  said  Lots  13  and  14  162.50  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
common  corner  of  Lots  13,  14,  42,  and  43  of  said  Block  3733; 
thence  southwesterly  along  the  property  line  between  Lots  14, 
16  and  Lots  37,  38,  39,  41,  41A,  and  42  170.00  feet  more  or  less 
to  the  most  southerly  corner  of  Lot  37  of  said  Block  3733; 
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thence  northwesterly  along  the  property  line  between  Lots  37 
and  17  of  said  Block  3733  80.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point 
on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Clementina  Street;   thence  south- 
westerly along  said  southeasterly  line  of  Clementina  Street 
175.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  said  southeasterly 
line,  said  point  also  being  the  southeasterly  projection  of 
the  property  line  between  Lots  53  and  54  of  Assessor's  Block 
3733;   thence  northwesterly  across  Clementina  Street  and  con- 
tinuing along  said  property  line  of  Lots  53  and  54  and  continu- 
ing along  the  property  lines  of  Lots  60A  and  61  of  said  Block 
3733  and  the  northwesterly  projection  thereof  235.00  feet  more 
or  less  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Tehama  Street; 
thence  northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly  line  of  Tehama 
Street  175.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  said  northwesterly 
line;  said  point  also  being  the  most  southerly  corner  of  Lot  76 
and  the  most  easterly  corner  of  Lot  84  of  Assessor's  Block  3733; 
thence  northwesterly  along  the  property  line  of  said  Lots  76  and 
84  and  the  northwesterly  projection  thereof  237.50  feet  more  or 
less  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Howard  Street;  thence 
northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly  line  of  Howard  Street 
75.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  intersection  of  said  northwesterly 
line  with  the  southwesterly  line  of  Holland  Court;  thence  north- 
westerly along  said  southwesterly  line  275.00  feet  more  or  less  to 
the  intersection  of  said  southwesterly  line  with  the  northwesterly 
line  of  Holland  Court;  thence  northeasterly  along  said  north- 
westerly line  50.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  most  southerly 
corner  of  Lot  43  of  Assessor's  Block  3724;  said  point  also  being 
the  most  easterly  corner  of  Lot  16  of  said  Block  3724;  thence 
northwesterly  357.50  feet  more  or  less  along  the  property  line 
between  said  Lots  43  and  16  across  Minna  Street  and  continuing 
along  the  property  line  between  Lots  63  and  64  of  Block  3724  to 
a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Mission  Street;  thence 
northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly  line  75.00  feet  more  or 
less  to  a  point  on  said  northwesterly  line,  said  point  being  the 
most  southerly  corner  of  Lot  6  and  the  most  easterly  corner  of 
Lot  7  of  Assessor's  Block  3705;   thence  northwesterly  200.00  feet 
more  or  less  along  the  property  line  between  Lots  5,  6,  and  7 
of  said  Block  3705  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Jessie 
Street;   thence  along  said  northwesterly  line  157.50  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  northeasterly  line  of  Fourth  Street;  thence  south- 
easterly along  said  northeasterly  line  10.00  feet  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  said  northeasterly  line  with  the  northwesterly 
line  of  Jessie  Street;  thence  along  said  northwesterly  line 
275.00  feet  more  or  less;   thence  northwesterly  5.00  feet  more 
or  less;   thence  northeasterly  along  said  northwesterly  line 
30.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  said  northwesterly 
line,  said  point  being  the  most  southerly  corner  of  Lot  26  and 
the  most  easterly  corner  of  Lot  28  of  Assessor's  Block  3706; 
thence  northwesterly  80.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  most 
westerly  corner  of  said  Lot  26;  thence  northeasterly  along  the 
property  line  of  said  Lot  26  5.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  most 
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southerly  corner  of  Lot  32  of  said  Block  3706;   thence  north- 
westerly along  the  property  line  of  said  Lot  32  70.00  feet  more 
or  less  to  a  point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Stevenson  Street; 
said  point  being  the  most  westerly  corner  of  said  Lot  32  and 
the  most  northerly  corner  of  Lot  28  of  said  Block  3706;  thence 
southwesterly  along  said  southeasterly  line  of  Stevenson  Street 
160.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  said  southeasterly  line, 
said  point  being  on  a  line  with  the  southeasterly  projection 
of  the  property  line  between  Lots  46  and  48  of  said  Block  3706; 
thence  northwesterly  across  Stevenson  Street  and  along  said 
property  line  of  Lots  46  and  48  205.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a 
point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Market  Street,  said  point 
also  being  the  most  westerly  corner  of  said  Lot  46  and  the 
most  northerly  corner  of  said  Lot  48;  thence  northeasterly 
along  said  southeasterly  line  350.00  feet  more  or  less  to  a 
point  on  said  southeasterly  line,  said  point  also  being  the  most 
westerly  corner  of  Lot  61  and  the  most  northerly  corner  of 
Lot  60  of  said  Block  3706;   thence  southeasterly  100.00  feet 
more  or  less  along  the  property  line  between  Lots  60  and  61 
to  the  most  easterly  corner  of  said  Lot  60;   thence  southwesterly 
10.00  feet  more  or  less  along  the  property  line  between  said 
Lots  60  and  61  to  a  point,  said  point  also  being  the  corner  of 
Lots  59  and  61  of  said  Block  3706;   thence  southeasterly  70.00 
feet  more  or  less  along  the  property  line  between  said  Lots  59 
and  61  to  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Stevenson  Street; 
thence  along  said  northwesterly  line  417.50  feet  more  or  less 
to  the  intersection  of  said  northwesterly  line  with  the  north- 
easterly line  of  Third  Street;  thence  southeasterly  along  said 
northeasterly  line  174.00  feet  more  or  less  to  the  point  of 
beginning . 


B.       OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 


The  Yerba  Buena  Center  serves  several  primary  needs  of  the  city  in 
terms  of  overall  economic  and  social  priorities.     The  most  frequently 
stated  factor  is  the  necessity  of  providing  the  modern,  large,  convenient, 
and  competitive  convention  facility  which  the  city  finds  crucial  in  re- 
taining its  traditional  position  of  leadership  in  the  areas  of  commercial 
and  personal  services.     This  is  presented  and  analyzed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  III  and  in  Chapter  V,  Section  A,  of  this  report. 

A  second  need  of  the  city  is  for  development  of  a  focus  and  direction 
for  future  development  of  the  Downtown  area.     The  financial  and  adminis- 
trative district  of  Downtown  in  past  years  has  pushed  north  and  west  from 
the  Montgomery-Market  locus,  and  has  begun  to  conflict  with  established 
uses  and  urban  character  in  those  areas  which  the  public  and  administration 
of  the  city  hold  as  highly  desirable.     It  was  also  moving  away  from  mass 
transit  focus  of  the  city.     The  area  to  the  south  of  the  office  district, 
the  South  of  Market,  was  considered  much  more  desirable  for  development, 
but  has  historically  lacked  focus  and  structure  that  guide  and  support 
cohesive  growth.     The  construction  of  BART  gave  impetus  and  urgency  for 
such  a  need.     Development  of  a  highly  structured,  integrated  public-private 
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FIGURE  I-l      REGION  SERVED  BY  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


U.S.  Geological  Survey 
San  Francisco  North,  California 
1956  -  Photo-revised  1968 
Scale  -  1:2400 

FIGURE  1-2      YBC  PROJECT  AREA 
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development  with  a  multiplicity  of  functions  in  the  South  of  Market  area, 
with  strong  ties  to  the  existing  office  area,  is  thus  intended  to  meet^ 
this  purpose. 

The  objectives  of  the  proposed  project  thus  include  the  following: 

1.  The  provision  of  first  quality  convention  facilities 
and  related  services. 

2.  A  focus  for  the  new  development  which  will  take  place 
South  of  Market. 

3.  A  regeneration  of  a  portion  of  downtown  San  Francisco 
which  was  suffering  from  deterioration  and  resultant 
underutilization  of  land. 

4.  The  development  of  an  aesthetically  stimulating  site 
for  a  variety  of  human  activity  which  will  insure 
constant  use  by  both  visitors  and  residents. 

C.       GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  has  been  of  city  concern  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  the  project  itself  has  been  in  a  process  of  planning,  design, 
and  execution  for  more  than  12  years.     In  1953  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  designated  a  redevelopment  area 
"D"  in  the  South  of  Market  area.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted 
Ordinance  No.  782-61  December  11.,   1961,  which  designated  and  described 
the  South  of  Market  Redevelopment  Area  D  as  a  blighted  area,  the  redevel- 
opment of  which  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  public  purposes  as  set 
forth  in  the  California  Community  Redevelopment  Law.     A  grant  for  survey 
and  planning  activities  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  was  awarded  in  1962.     By  Ordinance  No.   98-66,  adopted 
April  25,   1966,   the  Board  adopted  and  approved  a  redevelopment  plan  for 
a  portion  of  the  redevelopment  area  which  became  known  as  Yerba  Buena 
Center.     The  Redevelopment  Plan  and  the  Loan  and  Grant  application  were 
approved  by  HUD  the  same  year. 

Since  1966  the  Redevelopment  Agency  has  acquired  most  property  in- 
tended to  be  acquired,  and  has  relocated  a  large  proportion  of  all  resi- 
dents and  businesses  to  be  displaced  by  the  project,  and  cleared  most  of 
the  land  in  the  central  blocks  preparatory  to  redevelopment.  Negotiations 
with  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  regarding  programming  and 
financing  of  public  facilities  to  be  included  in  the  central  blocks  have 
also  been  completed.     The  physical  design  master  plan  for  the  project  area 
has  been  completed,   and  architectural  and  engineering  design  of  the  public 
facilities  is  underway.     All  of  the  buildings  planned  for  owner  rehabili- 
tation are  in  progress  or  are  completed.     Six  of  the  18  parcels  planned 
for  private  development  are  committed;  construction  on  two  parcels  is 
completed.     The  project  setting  as  of  May  1972  is  shown  in  Figure  14. 
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The  project,  in  short,  is  in  medias  res  and  has  been  prepared  for 
construction;  it  has  in  fact  been  in  this  state  for  almost  three  years. 
Approximately  three  years  ago,  further  physical  action  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  within  the  project  area  was  stalled  by  a  federal  district 
court  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  against  the  agency  and  HUD  concerning 
residential  relocation  issues.     Since  that  time,  various  other  legal 
actions  have  constrained  action  by  the  agency.     The  agency  expects  to 
have  these  problems  resolved  concurrently  with  completion  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  process. 

Public  facilities  located  in  the  central  blocks  are  planned  for  de- 
velopment first,  in  accordance  with  the  agency  schedule,  with  construction 
on    the  parking  garage  begun  in  mid-1973,  and  the  convention  and  arena 
facilities  completed  in  1976.     The  agency  expects  development  of  the  pri- 
vate elements  over  a  period  of  10  years,  with  all  project  elements  in  full 
operation  for  the  first  time  in  1983.    A  detailed  schedule  by  project 
element  is  presented  in  Figure  15. 

Total  construction  cost  of  the  facilities  is  expected  by  the  agency 
to  be  approximately  $534,947,000  (see  Figure  15).     Financing  arrangements 
and  financial  implications  are  presented  and  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  V,  Section  A,  of  this  report.    An  estimate  of  the  people  who  will 
be  employed  in  the  project  elements,  as  well  as  construction  labor  required 
in  its  development,  are  presented  in  Table  II.    More  than  36,000  persons 
are  expected  to  be  employed  within  the  project  in  1983  after  completion, 
mostly  in  office  occupations,  similar  to  the  downtown  financial  and  office 
district. 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  project  as  proposed  is  panoramic  in  scope. 
It  includes  plans  for  an  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  complex,  a  multi- 
purpose Sports  Arena,  an  airline  terminal,  parking  garages,  office  build- 
ings, retail  stores,  a  hotel,  a  legitimate  theater,  a  church,  public 
housing,  a  wholesale  apparel  mart,  and  a  large  public  concourse  and  plaza. 
These  elements  are  shown  in  Figure  16. 

1.      The  Central  Blocks 

The  core  of  the  project  are  the  three  central  blocks,  lying  between 
Market  and  Folsom  streets  and  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  where  an  inten- 
sive and  complex  developriient  of  public  and  private  facilities  will  occur. 
These  will  include  the  major  Convention  Center  of  the  city,  the  Sports 
Arena,  a  public  parking  garage,  a  hotel,  and  additional  office  and  com- 
mercial activities.     The  facilities  are  planned  as  a  highly  integrated 
complex  of  high-rise,  lower,  and  underground  elements.     These  elements 
will  be  tied  together  visually  and  functionally  by  a  large  pedestrian  con- 
course through  the  center  of  all  three  central  blocks.     It  will  start  at 
Market  Street,  which  is  being  rebuilt  as  the  visual/pedestrian/mass  transit 
spine  for  downtown,  and  run  unbroken  to  Folsom  Street.     The  natural  slope 
of  ground  down  from  Market  Street  will  enable  a  pedestrian  concourse  level 
to  be  developed  from  street  level  at  Market  that  passes  over  Mission  and 
Howard  streets  above  the  auto  traffic.    Pedestrian  access  and  activities 
will  be  developed  at  several  levels.     The  Central  Concourse  as  a  whole 
will  be  an  average  of  200  feet  wide  and  1000  feet  long,  and  it  is  said 
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will  be  the  largest  space  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.     The  north 
block  will  include  extensive  landscaping,  various  paving  treatments,  and 
a  park  surrounding  St.  Patrick's  Church.     The  central  block  will  contain 
a  great  urban  plaza,  200  by  300  feet,  as  large  as  two  football  fields, 
with  an  extensive  "participatory"  fountain,  shops,  and  other  amenities. 
The  bridge  over  Howard  Street  will  overlook  the  extensive  arrival  and 
entry  spaces  for  the  arena  and  the  Exhibit  Hall,  and  will  be  covered  by 
a  street-spanning  glass  canopy  for  weather  protection.     The  concourse  in 
the  south  block  will  contain  a  multi-level  plaza  and  court  spaces  opening 
into  the  arena  and  the  meeting  room  complex. 

The  Exhibit  Hall  is  the  primary  element  of  the  Convention  Center,  and 
will  contain  330,000  net  square  feet  of  clear  usable  space.     It  has  been 
designed  as  an  underground  facility  to  minimize  its  bulk,  and  will  extend 
from  Folsom  under  Howard  to  Mission  Street.     The  ceiling  height  of  the  hall 
to  the  underside  of  the  structure  will  be  approximately  28  feet.     The  main 
space  will  contain  only  16  great  column  "trees"  for  structural  support, 
plus  smaller  supports  under  Howard  Street,  in  order  to  provide  flexible, 
clear  span  spaces  with  120  by  150  foot  bays.     The  Exhibit  Hall  will  have 
four  movable  walls  to  permit  subdivision  into  sizes  which  will  accommodate 
a  variety  of  exhibitions,  trade  shows,  conventions,  and  assembly  events 
including  banquets  for  up  to  5000  people.     It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
90%  of  all  such  events  across  the  United  States  could  be  accommodated  in 
this  facility. 

A  meeting  room  facility  of  approximately  80,000  gross  square  feet  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  complex,  as  is  approximately  45,000  sq 
ft  of  snack  bars,  food  preparation,  and  service  spaces,  bars,  and  restaurants 
The  meeting  rooms  will  vary  in  size  from  rooms  for  small  groups  to  spaces 
which,  when  opened  together,  will  accommodate  4500  persons  in  assembly  or 
2500  at  banquets.  These  meeting  rooms  and  support  spaces  will  be  located 
directly  above  the  Exhibit    Hall  at  ground  level  on  the  south  block. 

A  large,  multipurpose  Sports  Arena  of  approximately  390,000  gross 
square  feet  is  also  planned  for  the  south  block.     The  main  interior  space 
will  be  approximately  eight  stories  high.     Fixed  seating  will  accommodate 
14,500  persons;  movable  grandstands  and  portable  seating  will  provide 
additional  space,  depending  upon  the  type  of  event.     Seating  for  16,000 
will  be  possible  for  Ice  hockey,  17,500  for  basketball,  and  the  design 
of  the  facility  will  accommodate  assembly  events  ranging  from  5000  to 
19,500  persons. 

An  extensive  access  and  lobby  system  will  serve  these  three  elements, 
allowing  efficient  and  flexible  use  of  them  separately  or  together.  The 
floor  levels  of  the  arena  and  Exhibit  Hall  are  equal,  and  crowds  can  move 
freely  from  one  through  the  central  lobby  into  the  other  when  desired  for 
major  exhibitions  or  events.     The  Howard  Street  bridge  ahd  canopy  will 
provide  a  major  visual  entrance  symbol,  while  a  variety  of  secondary 
multilevel  entrances  provide  convenience  and  flexibility. 

Beneath  the  Exhibit  Hall  underground  is  a  public  parking  garage  with 
1800  spaces  on  two  levels,  with  access  at  four  points  at  or  adjacent  to 
Fourth  Street  on  the  central  and  south  blocks.     The  garage  will  be  fully 
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ventilated,  and  escalators  and  elevators  will  carry  people  to  the 
Exhibit  Hall  and  both  levels  of  the  central  concourse.     Extensive  facil- 
ities for  personnel,  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  storage  will 
also  be  at  this  level  in  support  of  the  public  facilities.     Very  large 
service  vehicle  areas  will  be  provided  underground  at  the  Exhibit  Hall/ 
arena  level,  capable  of  receiving  large  tractor- trailer  trucks  with 
equipment  or  exhibit  items .     One  parcel  of  the  south  block  will  also 
contain  a  privately  developed  high-rise  office  building. 

A  large  convention  hotel  with  700  rooms  and  associated  shops  and 
facilities  is  planned  for  the  central  block,  both  to  support  the  conven- 
tion activities  and  to  provide  round-the-clock  activity  for  the  area.  A 
1 ,086, 000-square  foot,  six  story  high  wholesale  apparel  mart  is  also 
planned  by  private  development  on  the  central  block,  with  retail  shops 
on  the  concourse  and  street  levels  providing  pedestrian  attraction  and 
activity.    The  apparel  mart  will  provide  a  600-space  private  parking 
garage  underground. 

The  north  block  includes  the  existing  St.  Patrick's  Church,  which 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  pedestrian  concourse  area  in  an  urban  park 
setting.     Three  parcels  are  planned  for  private  development  of  high-rise 
office  buildings.    A  legitimate  theater,  an  airline  terminal,  and  an 
associated  off-street  taxi  stand  are  also  planned,  although  commitment 
will  not  be  firm  until  later  stages  of  project  development.     The  airline 
terminal  would  have  an  underground  bus  access  area.     The  Powell  Street 
BART /Muni  station  would  connect  under  Market  Street  to  a  small  plaza 
in  the  north  block,  and  also  directly  to  the  airline  terminal. 

2.      The  Peripheral  Blocks 

The  peripheral  blocks  of  the  project  area  are  planned  to  contain  a 
variety  of  uses  in  new  and  rehabilitated  structures.    A  large  number  of 
buildings  are  continuing  to  be  used  by  their  owners  after  varying  degrees 
of  refurbishing,  primarily  in  commercial  and  office  functions.     The  par- 
cels planned  for  private  redevelopment  will  be  almost  all  in  high-rise 
office  uses.     Clementina  Towers,  a  276-unit  low- income  housing  project  for 
the  elderly  has  been  constructed  off  Fourth  Street  at  Clementina  Street. 
The  Salvation  Army  Harbor  Lights  community  center  will  operate  at  Fourth 
and  Clara  streets,  their  low  income  housing  project  is  being  constructed 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  project  boundary  (part  of  the  facility  extends 
into  the  porject  area).     In  addition,  a  316-space  parking  garage  has  been 
completed  as  part  of  the  project. 

A  series  of  site  plans  sections  and  sketches  and  model  photos  follow. 
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II.       DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Description  of  specific  facets  of  the  environmental  setting  of  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Project  is  found  in  Chapter  V  in  each 
section  on  impacts  to  be  generated  by  the  project — such  as,  the  economic 
environment  (Section  A) ,  governmental  setting  (Section  C) ,  and  the  trans- 
portation setting  (Section  G) .     This  chapter  provides  a  general  description 
of  the  geographical  and  physical  setting  for  the  project  and  a  summary  of 
key  factors  in  the  socioeconomic  and  institutional  environment. 

The  project  is  located  within  a  part  of  downtown  San  Francisco  called 
South  of  Market,  an  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  city's  more  intensively 
developed  business  center,  generally  referred  to  as  North  of  Market. 
South  of  Market  has  traditionally  served  as  a  location  for  light  industry 
and  business  support  activities. 

The  area  for  the  proposed  YBC  is  devoid  of  natural  topographical 
features.     There  are  no  hills — the  earlier  settlers  having  cleared  them 
away  to  obtain  fill  and  to  extend  streets — and  part  of  the  surrounding 
area  is  bay  fill.     Rincon  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the  project  area  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  its  original  size  and  it  provides  little  change  in 
topography  or  view.     There  are  no  surface  streams,  brooks,  or  waterways 
in  the  area. 

The  South  of  Market  area  is  bounded  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  on  the 
east,  an  industrial  and  commercial  area  on  the  south,  the  retail  and  hotel 
district  of  San  Francisco  on  the  west,  and  the  city's  financial  district 
on  the  north.     (See  Figure  III.)     The  area  immediately  around  the  proposed 
project  is  a  complex  of  commercial  and  retail  establishments  with  a 
sprinkling  of  light  manufacturing  and  a  limited  number  of  residential  units 
and  hotels.     The  major  landmarks  near  the  project  site  are  the  Transbay 
Bus  Terminal  which  is  east  of  the  project;  the  James  Lick  Skyway  which 
bounds  the  project  on  the  south;  South  Park  which  is  across  the  freeway 
from  the  YBC  project  area;  the  Lincoln  School  (administrative  use  only), 
the  Bessie  Carmichael  School  (public),  and  the  St.  Patrick's  School  (private) 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  southwest  section  of  the  proposed  project  area; 
the  main  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse  and  the  Old  U.S.  Mint  Building 
to  the  west  of  the  project  area;  and  the  Palace  Hotel  which  is  north  of 
the  proposed  center.     Within  the  boundaries  of  YBC,  St.  Patrick's  Church 
with  its  gothic  spires  and  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  building  with 
its  plain  white  monumental  design  that  copies  that  of  Eliel  Saarinen  are 
the  major  physical  landmarks. 

The  South  of  Market  area  was  initially  settled  by  newly  arrived  San 
Franciscans  of  all  nationalities  and  income  levels.     Numerous  buildings 
housing  commerce,  industry,  and  people  occupied  the  flat  lands,  while  the 
wealthier  members  of  San  Francisco  society  built  stately  homes  on  the 
slopes  of  Rincon  Hill.     The  area  boasted  a  park — South  Park — which  was 
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Base  Map:     H.M.  Gousha  Company,  San  Jose,  Ca. 

FIGURE  II-l      LOCATION  OF  YBC  RELATIVE  TO 
CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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designed  to  look  like  Berkeley  Square  in  London,  a  school,  several  churches, 
and  the  "new"  U.S.  Mint.     Pressures  of  development  caused  the  street  system 
to  be  expanded,  the  hills  to  be  cut  away  and  the  small  amount  of  green  and 
open  space  to  be  sacrificed  for  more  construction,  more  warehouses,  more 
commercial  establishments. 

The  fire  following  the  1906  earthquake  leveled  most  of  the  buildings 
in  the  area.     The  U.S.  Mint  on  Fifth  Street,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  the 
Wieland  Brewery  on  Second  Street  were  about  the  only  buildings  still  standing 
when  the  flames  died  down.    After  the  fire,  the  area  was  built  up  again  on 
the  same  street  pattern.     Industry  and  commerce  moved  in  and  took  up  most 
of  the  land  area;  the  well-to-do  San  Franciscan  found  more  enticing  places 
to  live  and  only  the  very  poor  lived  South  of  the  Slot,  as  it  was  then  known. 
New  offices,  warehouses,  and  hotels  were  built  in  a  spurt  of  activity  immedi- 
ately after  the  fire  and  another  wave  of  building  took  place  in  the  1920s. 
In  1917  the  city's  new  zoning  ordinance  acknowledged  the  large  amount  of 
commercial  activity  in  the  area  and  zoned  South  of  Market  for  commercial  and 
industrial  use.     Residences  were  built  in  the  area,  but  they  were  limited  in 
number  and  were  for  the  most  part  residential  hotels  and  multiple  family  units 

After  the  building  boom  in  the  1920s — the  most  notable  structure  re- 
maining from  that  period  is  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building — 
the  area  generally  deteriorated  and  became  known  as  San  Francisco's  "skid 
row."     In  1953,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  designated  a  redevelopment  area 
"D"  in  the  South  of  Market  section  of  the  city  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  community's  feeling  that  something  should  be  done  about  the  area. 
In  1961  area  "D"  was  redesignated  a  "blighted  area."    The  project  is  in 
part  of  this  area. 

B.       PROJECT  AREA—PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  specific  boundaries  of  the  project  area  are  identified  in 
Figure  13.     Within  the  entire  development  area  there  are  87.3  acres,  and 
35%  of  this  area  is  presently  covered  by  streets  and  public  rights  of  way, 
higher  than  the  citywide  ratio  of  25%.     When  the  area  south  of  Market 
Street  was  initially  surveyed  in  1847,  the  streets  were  measured  in  varas 
(a  Spanish  measure  which  is  equivalent  to  33.372  inches)  and  the  lots  were 
made  100  varas  square — twice  the  size  of  the  blocks  north  of  Market  Street — 
as  it  was  believed  that  small  lots  were  undesirable.     These  large  blocks 
were  soon  divided  into  smaller  lots  by  a  system  of  interior  streets  and 
alley  ways  that  decreased  net  buildable  land.     These  alleys  are  often  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  in  later  days  have  become  congested  and  filled  with 
trash  and  broken  glass. 

Ab  out  40%  of  the  land  area  exclusive  of  streets  was  unimproved  and 
vacant  when  the  project  began  because  of  demolitions  pursuant  to  code 
enforcement.     Prior  to  redevelopment  there  were  about  400  buildings. 
Most  of  them  had  been  built  before  earthquake  resistant  design  features 
were  developed;  most  were  old  in  terms  of  their  size,  functional  arrange- 
ments, use,  and  mechanical  equipment.     A  field  survey  in  1963  indicated 
that  303  of  the  404  structures  in  the  area  suffered  physical  deficiencies 
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CONt)ITION  OF  STRUCTURES  IN  YBC 
PROJECT  AREA  -  1963 


Source:     Urban  Renewal  Division,  Department 
of  Public  Works,  1963.  From: 
Report  on  the  Redevelopment  Plan 
for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Approved 
Redevelopment  Project  Area  D-1 , 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency, 
December  3,  1965,  p.  12a. 
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and  204  were  substandard  to  a  degree  warranting  clearance.     Fully  37%  of 
the  structures  were  wood-frame  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  fire  code. 
(See  Figure  112.) 

The  1963  survey  found  that  10%  of  the  buildings  were  vacant.  Assessed 
value  of  improvements  per  dollar  of  assessed  value  of  land  was  $1.24  (70c 
if  the  PT&T  building  is  not  included)  compared  with  $6  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  whole. 

The  560  firms  operating  businesses  in  the  YBC  area  performed  economic 
functions  ranging  from  business  services  to  heavy  manufacturing.  There 
were  only  a  few  enterprises  engaged  in  transportation,  communication,  and 
utilities  or  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.     There  were  104  firms 
in  manufacturing,  104  in  wholesale  trade,  144  in  retail  trade,  and  186  in 
services.     (See  Figure  113.) 

Of  all  business  occupants  in  the  area  in  1963,  85%  were  tenants,  and 
27%  of  the  tenants  rented  facilities  on  a  month-to-month  basis.    Ten  percent 
of  the  firms  had  been  at  their  present  location  for  less  than  one  year  and 
40%  had  been  there  for  less  than  four  years.     Long-term  leases  were  scarce: 
80%  of  the  firms  had  leases  that  were  due  to  expire  in  less  than  five  years. 

In  1963,  the  area  was  home  to  250  families  and  2582  single  indivi- 
duals.    Most  of  these  single  individuals  were  males  (94%)  and  most  were 
at  least  46  years  old  (74%).     These  single  persons  were  generally  poor 
(70%  received  less  than  $300  per  month  in  income)  and  unemployed  (only 
41%  were  regularly  employed).     Almost  all  of  the  single  individuals  (97%) 
lived  in  hotel  rooms. 

The  families  also  had  low  incomes  (half  had  incomes  below  $400  per 
month)  and  for  the  most  part  (58%)   they  were  two-person  families.  Only 
2%  of  all  the  families  lived  in  a  single-family  dwelling,  while  41%  lived 
in  hotels. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  the  area  had  serious  health  problems;  alco- 
holism, tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  abounded.     Crime  rates  were 
higher  on  a  land  unit  base  than  throughout  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  fires 
occurred  more  frequently  in  the  YBC  area  than  would  be  expected  given 
citywide  fire  rate. 

By  1970  when  activity  in  the  YBC  area  had  been  halted  pending  court 
resolution  of  a  suit  contesting  the  Redevelopment  Agency's  relocation 
plan,  virtually  all  of  the  property  in  the  area  designated  for  the  central 
blocks  development,  including  the  Convention  Center  and  Sports  Arena,  had 
been  acquired  or  possessed  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  and 
all  but  a  few  of  the  buildings  in  the  central  blocks  had  been  demolished. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  more  than  2  million  net  square  feet  of  land 
area  is  scheduled  to  be  cleared  and  new  structures  are  to  be  built.  When 
the  Redevelopment  Plan  was  adopted  24%  of  the  area's  net  land  area  was 
vacant.     Though  these  vacant  parcels  were  scattered  throughout  the  project 
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area,  most  of  them  were  in  the  middle  section  of  the  central  blocks  area. 
By  1972  another  39%  of  the  net  land  area  had  been  cleared;  these  demolitions 
occurred  throughout  the  project  area  but  were  concentrated  in  the  central 
blocks . 

Buildings  on  some  518,435  net  square  feet  of  land  area  remain  to  be 
demolished,  27%  of  the  total  area  scheduled  for  demolition  and  22%  of  the 
net  land  area  in  the  project.     These  demolitions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
located  around  the  periphery  of  the  project  area  though  a  number  of  par- 
cels in  the  southern  block  of  the  central  area  (the  block  bounded  by 
Folsom,  Harrison,  Third,  and  Fourth  streets)  must  be  cleared.     About  a 
fourth  of  these  uncleared  parcels  were  used  as  hotels  and  lodgings  prior 
to  redevelopment,  while  about  23%  were  occupied  by  wholesale  and  retail 
traders  and  20%  by  firms  in  the  service  industries. 

Almost  20%  of  the  net  land  area  consists  of  parcels  to  be  retained 
and  rehabilitated  by  their  individual  owners.     These  parcels  are  generally 
located  in  the  blocks  surrounding  the  central  complex.     More  than  a  third 
of  the  land  to  be  rehabilitated  at  the  owner's  expense  is  owned  by  service 
industries,  and  about  20%  is  in  the  possession  of  wholesale  or  retail 
merchants . 

Some  new  construction  and  some  rehabilitation  have  occurred  in  the 
YBC  area  in  the  past  10  years.     In  1962-63,  a  13-story  office  building 
was  constructed  by  PT&T.     Since  1966,  an  11-story  office  building,  a 
public  garage  extension  project,  a  276-unit  public  housing  development 
(Clementina  Towers)  and  an  adjacent  right-of-way  have  been  completed. 
Rehabilitation  has  taken  place  in  18  buildings  located  on  parcels  peri- 
pheral to  the  central  blocks  area.     These  buildings  house  a  San  Francisco 
City  Clinic,  a  machine  works  shop,  a  bank  operations  center,  and  a  printing 
company  as  well  as  other  commercial  operations. 

The  blocks  adjacent  to  the  YBC  project  area  also  have  seen  new  con- 
struction since  1962.     An  8-story  retail  building,  3  office  buildings 
(one  7-story,  one  4-story,  and  one  3-story),  2  subsidized  housing  develop- 
ments (one  14-story,  one  12-story)  containing  464  units,  a  14-story  equip- 
ment building,  an  11-story  parking  garage,  and  an  addition  to  a  printing 
plant  have  been  constructed;  and  all  but  the  printing  plant  extension  are 
within  the  original  designated  Area  D-1 .     Seven  buildings  in  this  same 
area  have  been  rehabilitated. 

At  the  end  of  1972,  there  were  approximately  700  people  still  living 
in  the  project  area  including  112  individuals  in  the  area  designated  for 
the  central  blocks  development.     Most  of  these  people  were  occupying  rooms 
in  residential  hotels  and  apartment  houses.     Federal  court  order  presently 
restrains  the  relocation  of  these  individuals. 
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C.       LEGAL,  POLICY,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  CONSTRAINTS 


The  history  of  the  YBC  is  one  of  high  hopes,  articulate  opposition, 
and  re-evaluation.     In  the  course  of  the  historic  conflict  numerous, 
unanticipated  constraints  have  developed  which  have,  in  essence,  brought 
into  question  the  basic  justifications  of  the  project,  the  relocation 
activities  of  the  sponsoring  agency,  and  the  plan  which  will  be  utilized 
to  finance  the  project. 

1.      Legal  Constraints 

The  legal  constraints  which  have  evolved  in  the  past  few  years  have 
involved  three  major  issues: 

a.  The  relocation  of  existing  residents  into  suitable 
housing  (TOOK  vs  HUD) . 

b.  The  legality  of  the  financing  plan  to  be  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  the  public  facilities 
(Williams  vs  City  and  County,  Duskin  vs  Alioto) . 

c.  The  need  to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(San  Francisco  Tomorrow  vs  HUD,  Duskin  vs  Alioto) . 

In  terms  of  resource  commitment,  time  delay,  and  extent  of  litigation, 
the  TOOR  suit  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  YBC.     At  present  there  seems 
to  be  consensus  on  the  part  of  all  interested  parties  that  this  long  con- 
flict should  be  resolved.     The  concern  is  not  with  the  adequacy  or  inad- 
equacy of  past  Redevelopment  Agency  efforts  at  relocation  of  residents. 
The  primary  concern  is  the  future  relocation  of  the  remaining  700+  resi- 
dents still  residing  in  the  YBC  area.     TOOR  wants  firm  assurance- that 
some  relocation  housing  will  be  built  in  the  project  area,  requiring  a 
plan  change  since  housing  of  that  type  is  not  now  a  permitted  use.  It 
would  appear  that  a  compromise  will  soon  be  reached  which  will  provide 
on-site  housing  for  the  relocation  of  some  residents.     One  could  assume 
that  at  that  time  this  constraint  on  completion  of  the  project  will  be 
eliminated . 

The  second  legal  constraint  is  a  challenge  to  the  financing  plan, 
for  the  public  facilities  currently  pending  before  the  courts.     It  is 
obviously  not  possible  ^to  estimate  what  may  or  may  not  take  place  in  the 
courts.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  the  city,  and 
the  major  developer  are  assuming  that  the  financing  plan  will  be  held 
valid.     If  a  contrary  decision  is  reached,  a  major  impediment  to  completion 
of  the  project,  as  currently  envisioned,  will  exist. 

The  third  cons taint,  opposition  to  the  lack  of  an  Environmental 
Impact  Report  (EIR)  is  being  removed  through  the  completion  and  approp- 
riate review  of  this  document,  as  required  by  the  California  Environmental 
Quality  Act  (CEQA) .     An  earlier  challenge,  based  on  the  asserted  applica- 
bility of  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  (NEPA)  was  dismissed 
by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  February  1972.     Disposition  upon  appeal 
is  uncertain  at  this  time. 
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2.      Policy  Constraints 


Public  policy  as  represented  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors, 
is  committed  to  the  completion  of  YBC,  essentially  within  the  context  of 
the  existing  development  plan.     If  relocation  housing  is  provided  on  site, 
it  will  require  a  plan  change.     This,  however,  would  not  seriously  com- 
promise the  basic  design  or  development  principles  upon  which  the  plan  is 
predicated. 

Recurring  policy  issues  include  economic  growth  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment  resulting  from  the  project.     Within  the  context  of  public 
policy  it  would  appear  that  the  city  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  are 
aware  of  the  difficult  tradeoffs  which  must  be  made  within  this  context. 
This  EIR  on  the  other  hand  attempts  to  provide  a  quantitative  measurement 
of  such  measurable  by-products  as  noise,  air  pollution,  and  the  loading 
of  the  existing  street  system.     The  report  also  measures  the  positive 
impacts  including  employment  and  fiscal  gains.     In  this  manner  the  deci- 
sion makers  will  be  able  to  measure  more  objectively  the  physical  and 
economic  impacts  of  the  project  and  identify  the  extent  to  which  amelio- 
rative efforts,  if  any,  are  needed. 

3.       Institutional  Constraints 

City  government  is  committed  to  completion  of  the  project  as  planned, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  central  blocks  complex.     It  has  the  support 
of  various  business  groups  and  residents  in  the  city.     Since  the  project 
plan  has  been  developed  over  many  years  and  has  undergone  many  changes, 
the  plan  itself  is  a  compromise  among  many,  but  not  all,  of  those  who  have 
taken  a  large  interest  in  it.     In  particular,  the  hotel  interests,  retail 
merchants,  and  others  affected  by  convention  and  tourist  business  have 
been  actively  involved  in  project  planning  and  design.     There  have  been 
various  tradeoffs  made  in  response  to  criticism  by  one  or  another  of  these 
groups  and  the  attempt  of  each  to  obtain  a  project  most  satisfactory  in 
terms  of  their  interests.     Citizens,  representing  themselves,  have  also 
made  inputs  to  project  planning,  primarily  through  public  hearings  held 
long  ago  but  their  participation  has  been  less  than  that  of  downtown 
business  which  is  more  directly  affected. 

Since  the  project  is  funded  under  the  federally-assisted  urban  re- 
newal program,  it  has  been  planned  and  designed  within  certain  regulations 
of  that  program,  which  create  constraints  on  local  actions  and  have  in- 
fluenced the  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  nature  of  its  financing.  The 
dependence  on  federal  funding  has  a  particularly  strong  impact  on  the  types 
of  uses  to  be  developed,  as  it  does  on  alternatives  such  as  low-income 
housing,  which  generally  is  feasible  only  under  certain  federal  housing 
programs.     Federal  policy,  at  least  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  project 
initiation,  also  influenced  decisions  as  to  how  much  land  would  be  cleared 
and  redeveloped  and  how  much  would  be  retained  and  rehabilitated. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  continues  to  pursue  project  completion  within 
the  context  of  a  redevelopment  plan  approved  by  the  U.S.   Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.     Plan  changes  would  require  HUD  approval. 
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By  law,  the  agency  is  also  required  to  dispose  of  the  land  it  has  acquired 
for  some  use  at  some  time;  while  there  is  no  specific  time  limit,  HUD 
generally  encourages  disposition  and  redevelopment  as  soon  as  possible 
after  acquisition  and  clearance.     The  speed  with  which  it  occurs  also 
affects  the  cost  of  the  project  to  both  the  federal  government  and  to  the 
agency  and  city. 

The  project  is  closely  tied,  by  its  financing  and  from  a  federal  and 
local  perspective,  with  other  redevelopment  projects  in  the  city.  Since 
HUD  generally  evaluates  individual  projects  within  the  context  of  others 
in  the  locality,  and  since  one  may  influence  the  financing  of  another, 
some  consideration  must  be  given  to  related  projects  and  proposals. 

D.       RELATED  PROJECTS  AND  PROPOSALS 

A  project  the  size  and  variety  of  YBC  is  obviously  going  to  have  a 
major  impact  upon  other  public  projects  currently  planned  or  in  execution. 
A  major  project  which  has  been  closely  integrated  in  the  planning  of  YBC 
is  of  course  the  completion  of  the  BART  service  along  Market  and  the  pro- 
vision of  BART  station  access  to  the  YBC  complex.     The  integration  of  such 
a  transportation  service  into  the  YBC  movement  and  service  system  is  essen- 
tial if  alternatives  to  private  automobile  use  for  work  and  recreational 
trips  to  YBC  are  to  be  developed. 

As  the  BART  system  is  extended  to  San  Francisco,  YBC  will  be  provided 
public  transportation  access  to  both  the  East  Bay  and  the  southwestern 
portion  of  San  Francisco  and  adjacent  suburbs — two  areas  which  provide  a 
significant  portion  of  the  downtown  work  force  which  will  be  located  in 
and  near  YBC. 

Another  transportation  service  which  will  increase  service  capacity 
is  the  Municipal  Railway  Subway.     Acquisition  of  new  equipment  and  up- 
grading of  existing  equipment  will  improve  service.     It  is  anticipated 
that  city  residents,  traditionally  heavy  transit  users,  will  continue  to 
utilize  Muni  for  the  daily  work  trips  and  that  areas  served  by  the  subway 
will  have  much  better  service  to  the  YBC  area  and  downtown  in  general. 

In  terms  of  ongoing  redevelopment  projects,  YBC  is  the  second  major 
redevelopment  effort  in  the  downtown  area.     The  magnitude  of  YBC  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Golden ,Gateway-Embarcadero  Center  project.    The  Golden  Gate- 
way project  is  devoted  primarily  to  new  construction  of  office  buildings, 
retail  stores,  and  market-rate  housing  and  involves  the  only  major  new 
market-rate  residential  construction  in  downtown  San  Francisco.     The  Yerba 
Buena  project  is  focused  more  on  the  creation  of  major  public  facilities 
and,  again,  office  space  construction  for  users  who  will  not  pay  rents 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Financial  district.     The  new  office  construc- 
tion which  will  take  place  in  the  peripheral  blocks  will,  like  the  Alcoa 
Building  and  Security  Pacific  complex,  provide  a  new  focus  for  office  space 
at  some  distance  from  the  existing  downtown  area  of  office  space  activity 
and  congestion. 
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The  agency  has  several  other  projects  in  San  Francisco,  some  of 
which  are  directly  related  to  YBC.     The  Diamond  Heights  project,  scheduled 
to  be  completed  soon,  is  a  residential  project  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.     It  involves  substantial  new  residential  construction  and  supporting 
facilities.     The  Western  Addition  A-2  project  involves  both  commercial  and 
residential  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation,  including  a  substantial  number 
of  low-  and  moderate- income  housing  units.     The  Hunters  Point  project 
also  involves  construction  of  new  low-  and  moderate-income  units.  Both 
of  the  latter  two  projects  are  dependent  in  large  part  for  their  financial 
support  on  noncash  credits  generated  by  the  Yerba  Buena  project,  which 
reduces  the  local  share  of  urban  renewal  costs.     The  agency's  India  Basin 
project  provides  new  sites  for  industry  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city . 

In  the  course  of  the  litigation  which  has  evolved  out  of  opposition 
to  past  relocation  efforts,  the  Consent  Order  of  the  federal  district 
court  required  the  provision  of  no  less  than  1500  units  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing.    The  extent  to  which  such  housing  or  additional  subsidized  housing 
should  be  located  in  YBC  is,  of  course,  not  finally  settled;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  concomitant  public  commitment  to  this  proposal  will  be  of  city- 
wide  benefit. 
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III.     NEED  AND  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  YBC  Redevelopment  Project  was  begun  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelop 
ment  Agency  and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  more  than  10  years 
ago.     It  was  intended  to  eliminate  substandard  buildings  and  blighted 
surroundings  and  to  provide  land  for  re-use  for  activities  appropriate  to 
this  downtown  location.     The  project  is  now  well  into  execution,  most  of 
the  land  scheduled  for  clearance  having  been  cleared  and  some  of  the 
proposed  re-uses  already  having  been  built.     The  agency  currently  holds 
a  substantial  amount  of  vacant  land  waiting  for  redevelopment  into  new 
uses.     The  major  question  addressed  by  this  section  is  the  appropriateness 
and  justification  for  the  uses  to  which  the  land  is  proposed  to  be  put. 

Much  of  the  plan  for  the  proposed  project  remains  as  it  was  when  the 
project  was  begun — that  is,  to  build  a  major  new  convention  center  in 
San  Francisco,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  city's  economic  growth.  The 
recent  economic  history  of  San  Francisco  is  similar  to  that  of  most  metro- 
politan center  cities.     In  the  past  two  decades  continuing  out-migration 
of  the  middle  class  and  of  manufacturing  and  food  processing  have  brought 
about  radical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  city's  population  and 
economic  base.     An  increasing  proportion  of  the  city's  population  has 
required  social,  educational,  and  welfare  services,  while  the  city  has 
lost  revenues  from  the  exodus  of  industry  and  of  middle-class  homeowners. 
This  has,  in  part,  caused  an  increase  in  local  property  taxes  which  has 
in  turn  encouraged  out-migration  of  other  economic  activities  seeking 
low  land  prices  and  low  taxes. 

During  the  past  decade,  other  economic  activities  have  begun  to 
replace  the  role  formerly  filled  by  manufacturing  and  food  processing; 
the  population  of  the  city  has  continued  to  decline,  however,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  is  either  elderly  or  poor  or  both,  augmenting  the 
demand    for  city  services.     The  increase  in  employment  and  income  in  the 
finance,  real  estate,  insurance,  and  services  sectors,  including  the  use 
of  San  Francisco  by  major  national  corporations  as  a  regional  head- 
quarters, and  expansion  in  international  trade  to  the  Far  East,  has  off- 
set the  losses  of  other  industries  and  produced  a  moderate  level  of 
economic  growth  for  the  city.     One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  an 
increase  in  the  services  sector  has  been  increased  tourism  to  the  city, 
affecting  the  hotel,  restaurant,  entertainment,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.     All  of  these  factors  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  employment 
in  San  Francisco  of  13%  between  1960  and  1970,  accounted  for  by  the  large 
increases  in  employment  in  the  sectors  previously  described.     This  is 
a  trend  common  to  other  major  cities,  including  Oakland. 

Tourism,  defined  to  include  all  visitors  to  the  city  for  business, 
vacation,  and  convention  purposes,  has  come  to  play  a  larger  and  larger 
role  in  the  city's  economy.     Total  visitor  expenditures  in  1970  were 
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about  $268  million,  expenditures  which  directly  and  indirectly  affected 
every  sector  of  the  local  economy.     These  expenditures  make  tourism  one 
of  the  city's  most  important  "export"  industries,  if  not  the  most  important, 
causing  an  in-flow  of  purchasing  power  which  in  turn  generates  personal 
income  and  purchasing  power  for  San  Francisco  and  Bay  area  residents. 
Conventions  account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  these  expenditures. 

B.       THE  ROLE  OF  CONVENTIONS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ECONOMY:  CONVENTION 
DEMAND 

The  focus  of  the  YBC  is  a  new  convention  center  and  supporting 
facilities,  intended  to  increase  the  city's  attractiveness  to  conventions 
and  its  ability  to  accommodate  them.     Expenditures  by  those  attending 
conventions  in  San  Francisco  represent  at  least  A0%  of  total  visitor 
expenditures  in  the  city  annually.     They  account  for  a  major  source  of 
business  income  and  employment  in  the  tourist-related  industries,  in- 
cluding hotels,  restaurants,  places  of  entertainment,  sightseeing,  and 
services  serving  these  sectors.     The  future  growth  of  convention  business 
in  the  city  depends  primarily  on  two  factors:     the  attractiveness  of  the 
city  to  conventions  by  comparison  with  other  cities  and  the  adequacy  of 
its  convention  facilities  and  hotels  to  support  conventions,  by  compari- 
son to  other  cities  which  compete  for  convention  business.     The  purpose 
of  YBC  is  to  expand  the  city's  facilities  to  accommodate  conventions. 

Demand  by  conventions  to  locate  in  San  Francisco  is  not  a  problem, 
insofar  as  investigation  of  such  demand  has  shown.     A  1967  Gallup  poll 
indicated  that  San  Francisco  was  the  favorite  city  in  the  United  States 
to  visit  and  advance  bookings  for  YBC  indicate  the  desire  of  many  con- 
ventions to  come  here.     However,  certain  large  conventions,  particularly 
large  national  conventions,  will  not  or  presently  cannot  come  to 
San  Francisco  due  to  the  absence  of  capacity  to  handle  them,  either  in 
absolute  terms  or  due  to  scheduling  for  other  conventions.     The  attractive- 
ness of  large,  national  conventions  to  the  city,  in  preference  to  small, 
regional  conventions  is  that  those  attending  national  conventions  have  a 
much  higher  propensity  to  stay  in  hotels  and  motels  in  San  Francisco  and 
to  spend  more  money  in  the  city  on  a  variety  of  goods  and  services.  These 
conventions,  by  bringing  people  to  the  city  from  around  the  country,  also 
increase  the  desire  of  such  persons  to  come  again  to  the  city  during 
vacations  or  on  business. 

An  additional  and  very  important  advantage  of  conventions  to  the 
San  Francisco  economy  is*  their  stabilizing  effect  on  local  income  and 
employment.     Most  convention  activity,  particularly  large  conventions, 
occurs  during  the  fall  and  spring,  when  vacation  visitors  are  less  likely 
to  come.     As  a  result  the  peak  capacities  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
other  facilities  serving  tourists  which  are  used  up  substantially  in  the 
summer  but  may  go  quite  unused  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  are 
capable  of  absorbing  the  convention  business.     This  effect  of  leveling 
off  demand  for  services  throughout  the  year  creates  more  stable,  year- 
round  employment  for  those  employed  in  the  affected  industries,  as  well 
as  in  industries  secondarily  affected  by  them,  and  more  stable  business 
and  personal  income. 
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Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  substantial  amount  of  hotel  con- 
struction has  already  occurred  in  San  Francisco  in  anticipation  of  the 
center.     If  the  convention  center  is  not  built,   there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial excess  capacity  of  hotel  rooms  and  much  higher  vacancy  rates. 
The  health  of  the  city's  restaurant,  entertainment,  and  retail  trade 
industries  would  also  be  affected. 


C.       EXISTING  CONVENTION  FACILITIES 


One  of  the  primary  justifications  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
exhibit  hall  and  meeting  room  complex,  as  well  as  some  of  the  public 
and  private  facilities  in  YBC,   is  the  inadequacy  of  existing  exhibition 
and  meeting  facilities. 

Two  types  of  facilities  currently  exist  to  accommodate  conventions, 
in  terms  of  meetings  and  exhibits,  in  San  Francisco:     hotel  meeting, 
conference,  and  exhibit  rooms,  and  the  city's  Brooks  Hall  and  Civic 
Auditorium  complex  in  Civic  Center.     Space  available  in  the  hotels  for 
conventions  accommodates  a  large  number  of  small  conventions  but  is 
not  used  for  any  large  conventions.     Brooks  Hall  and  Civic  Auditorium 
are  currently  the  only  major  facilities  available  for  large  conventions. 
The  Cow  Palace,  just  south  of  San  Francisco,  is  very  rarely  used  for 
conventions,  not  having  been  designed  for  such  purposes  nor  conveniently 
located  with  respect  to  hotels  and  motels  used  by  convention  visitors 
nor  to  restaurants,  entertainment,  or  public  transportation. 


A  constraint  on  present  and  future  growth  in  convention  activity 
in  San  Francisco  is  the  inadequate  size  of  the  Brooks  Hall  exhibition 
space  and  inability  to  provide  adequate  meeting  or  exhibit  space  for 
more  than  one  large  convention  at  the  same  time  in  the  Brooks  Hall-Civic 
Auditorium  complex.     There  is  also  no  one  meeting  space  available,  except 
the  Cow  Palace,  which  can  seat  all  attendants  at  very  large  conventions, 
such  as  political  or  very  large  institutional  conventions.     Due  to  the 
design  and  underground  location  of  Brooks  Hall,  it  cannot  be  expanded  to 
provide  for  more  space.     In  addition,  even  with  an  additional  center  for 
large  conventions,  it  is  expected  that  Brooks  Hall  can  accommodate 
increased  demand  by  small  conventions . 

The  major  competitive  disadvantage  which  the  Brooks  Hall-Civic 
Auditorium  complex  has  is  its  small  size.    At  190,000  square  feet,  it  has 
only  96,000  feet  which  are  available  for  use  by  exhibitors.  Utilization 
rates  by  conventions  are  primarily  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
particular  convention  rather  than  the  number  of  conventions.     In  evaluating 
the  Brooks  Hall-Civic  Auditorium  facility,  and  comparing  the  380,000 
square  feet  available  at  the  proposed  YBC,  one  sees  that  the  greater 
attractiveness  for  large  conventions  is  with  the  Yerba  Buena  Center. 


In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  the  Yerba  Buena  Exhibit  Hall  space 
will  allow  large  convention  utilization  to  take  place  on  a  rapid  back-to- 
back  basis,  whereas  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  down  time  involved 
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in  set-up  and  take-down  at  Brooks  Hall.     (See  Chapter  V,  Section  A — 
Economic  Impacts.)     It  is  this  factor  in  particular  which  limits  the  capa- 
city of  Brooks  Hall  to  handle  more  conventions.     The  maximum  capacity  of 
the  hall  is  about  170  use-days  annually,  while  its  practical  capacity  is 
more  on  the  order  of  130  use-days,  a  level  already  reached  by  1968.  YBC 
will  have  a  capacity  of  about  240  use-days. 

D.       YERBA  BUENA  PUBLIC  FACILITIES:     THE  NEED 

1.  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex 

The  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex  to  be  included  in  YBC 
will  have  the  capacity  to  accommodate  the  largest  of  national  pro- 
fessional and  business  conventions.     The  Exhibit  Hall  could  accommodate 
the  needs  of  two  major  conventions  for  exhibition  space  simultaneously, 
something  which  is  not  now  possible  with  Brooks  Hall.     As  the  economic 
impact  analysis  indicates,  the  existence  of  the  center  will  increase 
the  number  of  convention  visitors  to  the  city  by  about  130,000  by  1982. 

The  estimated  exhibit  facility  space  in  Yerba  Buena  will  be 
approximately  double  the  size  available  in  the  Brooks  Hall-Civic  Center 
complex.     This  capacity,  i.e.,  380,000  square  feet  including  the  meeting 
rooms,  will  assure  greater  utilization  by  the  larger  conventions  which 
heretofore  would  not  have  been  able  to  consider  San  Francisco.     On  the 
other  hand,  this  also  indicates  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  con- 
vention and  show  activity  which  will  utilize  Yerba  Buena  will  be  con- 
ventions and  shows  which  could  have  utilized  the  existing  Brooks  Hall 
facility.     Our  analysis  indicates  that,  predicated  upon  adequate  pro- 
motion, identification  of  appropriate  markets  and  penetration  of 
appropriate  markets.  Brooks  Hall  will  be  able  to  pick  up  more  of  the 
regional  convention  market  as  well  as  smaller  conventions  and  shows  which 
heretofore  have  utilized  hotel  space. 

There  are  at  least  three  to  six  major  conventions,  currently  committed 
to  San  Francisco,  which  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco  during  the  years 
1977  through  1980,  if  YBC  is  not  built.     The  estimated  number  of  delegates 
which  would  be  coming  with  these  conventions  is  from  39,000  to  53,000. 

The  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  are  the  primary  components  of 
the  new  Convention  Center ;  their  operation  and  performance  are  to  be 
supported  by  several  ancillary  uses  which  are  appropriate  to  and  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  the  meeting  rooms.     These  ancillary 
uses  include  the  hotel.  Central  Concourse,  retail  shops,  public  parking 
garage,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  arena,  a  facility  of  major  dimensions 
in  its  own  right . 

2.  The  Sports  Arena 

The  sports  or  multipurpose  arena  is  intended  to  serve  both  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Exhibit  Hall-Meeting  Room  Complex  and  as  a  facility  for 
sports  and  other  special  events.     The  need  for  the  arena  for  convention 
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purposes  is  not  wholly  clear.     There  are  few  conventions,  although  there 
are  some,  which  would  require  such  a  large  meeting  space  (seating  for 
at  least  16,000).     It  could  be  useful  primarily  in  attracting  one  or 
both  of  the  major  political  conventions  and  in  providing  additional 
exhibition  space  during  large  institutional  or  business  conventions. 

The  arena's  primary  function  would  be  as  a  cultural  and  recreational 
facility  and  it  is  intended  to  have  two  major  sports  tenants  in  hockey 
and  basketball.     The  demand  for  a  sports  arena  is  dependent  on  several 
assumptions  regarding  the  preferences  of  professional  hockey  and  basket- 
ball teams  as  to  location  and  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities.  At 
this  time,  the  Bay  area's  one  professional  hockey  team — the  Seals — and 
one  professional  basketball  team — the  Warriors — are  housed  in  the  Oakland 
Coliseum.     While  this  facility  is  generally  adequate  in  terms  of  seating 
capacity  and  provision  for  these  sports,  various  studies  have  indicated 
that  both  teams  would  prefer  a  San  Francisco  location,  would  achieve 
higher  attendance  levels  in  San  Francisco,  and  would  therefore  move  to 
the  city  if  an  adequate  facility  were  available.     The  Cow  Palace  is  not 
adequate  for  either  purpose  due  to  its  age  and  design  and  the  Civic 
Auditorium  is  too  small. 

Apart  from  sports  events,  the  arena  would  also  be  used  for  various 
shows  and  entertainment  programs.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  city, 
the  justification  for  inclusion  of  the  arena  in  the  plan,  apart  from 
its  sporadic  use  for  conventions,  is  cultural  and  recreational — the 
desire  to  have  a  modern  facility  for  major  sports  and  special  events 
and  to  increase  the  variety  and  intensity  of  nighttime  life  in  downtown 
San  Francisco.     Economic  considerations  are  secondary. 

The  arena  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  between  16,000  and 
20,000  dependent  upon  the  particular  activity.     San  Francisco  does 
not  have  a  sports  facility  which  meets  the  minimum  criteria  of  proximity, 
convenience,  and  comfort  so  as  to  assure  attraction  and  retention  of 
major  indoor  sporting  activities.     It  does  have  such  a  facility — 
Candlestick  Park — for  professional  football  and  baseball. 

The  major  revenue  generators  in  terms  of  sporting  spectator 
activities  include  basketball,  hockey,  and  ice  shows.     These  particular 
activities  have  high  ticket  prices.     At  present  both  professional  basket- 
ball and  professional  hockey  have  average  ticket  costs  of  about  $4.50- 
$6.50  per  event.     It  is  the  West  Bay  area  where  there  is  a  concentration 
of  relatively  affluent  sports  enthusiasts  who  can  afford  such  costs  and 
patronize  professional  teams  on  a  constant  basis. 

A  sports  arena  located  in  central  downtown  San  Francisco  has 
advantages  which  both  the  Civic  Center  and  the  Cow  Palace  lack:  proxi- 
mity to  population  concentration  in  San  Francisco,  the  East  Bay,  and 
Marin  County;  convenient  public  transportation  facilities  such  as  BART, 
Muni,  ferryboats;  proximity  to  a  major  new  convention  facility,  generating 
over  half  a  million  visits  per  year;  major  new  office  space  development 
and  the  existing  downtown  central  business  district  nearby;  protected 
underground  parking;  and  eating  facilities  on  the  same  site. 
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Past  analysis  of  projected  demand  for  the  new  multipurpose  Sports 
Arena  has  been  predicated  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  utilization  of  the 
facility  by  a  professional  basketball  team  and  a  professional  ice  hockey 
team.     Currently,  as  noted,  the  Bay  area-based  professional  teams  in 
these  two  sports  utilize  the  Oakland  Coliseum.     Two  primary  reasons 
exist  which  make  this  facility  less  than  ideal  for  the  teams.     As  indicated 
in  our  detailed  economic  impact  analysis,  a  significant  number  of  fans 
for  both  sports  are  West  Bay  residents.     Secondly,  seating  capacity  of 
the  Oakland  Coliseum  is  less  than  the  desired  minimum  of  the  National 
Hockey  League  standards. 

While  there  has  been  no  firm  assurance  in  writing  that  either  of 
these  teams  will  become  tenants  of  the  arena,  prior  research  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  highly  probable.     It  is  almost  certain  that  at  least 
one  of  these  teams  will  come  to  the  arena.     The  hockey  team  would  account 
for  44  use-days  and  the  basketball  team  38  use-days,  not  counting 
playoff  games.     Ice  shows  are  expected  to  account  for  35  use-days.  An 
additional  68  use-days  are  expected  to  be  required  for  other  events. 

If  neither  of  the  two  major  sports  teams  became  tenants,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  city  could  attract  new  franchises  for  pro- 
fessional basketball  or  hockey  from  the  American  Basketball  Association 
and  the  World  Hockey  League,  respectively.     However,  this  is  not  known 
and  is  not  a  primary  justification  for  the  arena.     Other  possibilities 
include  use  for  college  basketball. 

3.  Central  Concourse 

The  central  pedestrian  concourse  included  in  the  central  blocks 
plan  and  one  of  the  public  facilities  is  the  major  link  among  the 
various  public  and  private  facilities  included  in  the  central  blbcks, 
integrating  them  into  a  unified  complex  and  making  it  easy  to  reach 
all  facilities  from  Market  Street  and  to  go  from  one  to  another  on  foot. 
Like  a  street  or  a  plaza,  it  is  supportive  of  the  primary  facilities 
and  will  contribute  a  major  new  urban  open  space  to  the  city. 

4.  Public  Parking  Garage 

Like  the  concourse,  the  Parking  Garage  is  required  to  support  the 
major  uses  included  in  the  central  blocks.     It  will  provide  minimally 
necessary  storage  capacity  to  serve  those  coming  to  the  center  by  auto- 
mobile.    It  is  also  expected  to  provide  a  source  of  income  to  the  city 
which  will  assist  in  financing  the  other  public  facilities.     The  amount 
of  parking  to  be  provided  will  in  actuality  be  less  than  that  currently 
available  in  the  project  area,  although  travel-generating  uses  will  be 
increased  significantly.     The  relatively  small  amount  of  parking  to  be 
provided  is  considered  justified  by  the  proximity  of  the  YBC  to  the 
BART  Powell  Street  station  (which  will  have  a  mezzanine  extension  to 
the  Central  Concourse),  Muni  transit  on  Market,  Mission,  Third,  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  the  availability  of  parking  space  in  the  Fifth  and 
Mission  garage,  already  constructed  one  block  from  the  central  blocks. 
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E.       PRIVATE  FACILITIES  IN  THE  CENTRAL  BLOCKS  AND  PERIPHERAL  BLOCKS 
DEVELOPMENT:     DEMAND  FOR  PROJECT  AREA  LAND 


There  are  two  types  of  private  development  provided  for  in  the 
redevelopment  project:     private  facilities  as  part  of  the  central 
blocks  plan  to  be  developed  by  the  city  and  by  the  master  private 
developer  chosen  for  the  central  blocks — Arcon/Pacif ic — and  private 
office  development  in  the  peripheral  blocks  surrounding  the  central 
facilities.     In  addition,  the  project  has  already  caused  the  con- 
struction of  one  public  housing  project  for  the  elderly,  Clementina 
Towers,  and  of  an  extension  to  the  Fifth  and  Mission  public  parking 
garage;  a  Salvation  Army-sponsored  low- income  housing  project  is  under 
construction;  and  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  various  office, 
industrial,  and  residential  buildings  are  part  of  the  plan. 

1.      Central  Blocks  Private  Development 

The  plan  for  the  central  blocks  calls  for  the  construction,  by 
the  master  private  developer,  of  a  hotel,  an  Apparel  Mart,  343,000 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  four  office  buildings,  a  parking  garage 
for  the  Apparel  Mart,  and  tentatively,  an  airline  terminal  and  theater. 
The  hotel  and  retail  space  (including  eating  and  drinking)  is  included 
in  order  to  support  the  functioning  of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  arena,  mart, 
and  office  buildings. 

a.  Hotel 

Although  substantial  hotel  construction  has  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  past  decade  and  more  is  expected,  provision  for  a  hotel  in  the 
YBC  is  justified  by  the  demand  by  some  visitors  for  space  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex  and  by  the  demand 
for  transient  rooms  from  business  visitors  coming  to  the  apparel  mart. 
The  hotel  also  in  large  measure  makes  financially  feasible  the  invest- 
ment of  the  private  developer  in  other  facilities  to  be  built  in  the 
center. 

In  a  recent  year,  1970,  646  conventions  were  held  in  San  Francisco. 
These  conventions  generated  576,000  delegate  visits  to  San  Francisco. 
Of  this  number,  approximately  48%,  276,615,  utilized  San  Francisco  hotel 
and  motel  accommodations.     The  magnitude  of  such  visits  and  the  high 
utilization  of  San  Francisco  hotels  has  brought  about  a  boom  in  hotel 
construction  in  the  last  eight  years  in  anticipation  of  continued  tourist 
and  convention  activity.     In  1964,  it  had  become  apparent  that  if 
San  Francisco  were  to  maintain  a  position  as  the  major  convention  city 
in  the  country  it  would  have  to  provide  a  greater  number  of  first  class 
hotel  accommodations.     This  has  taken  place.     In  1959,  there  were  only 
3270  class  one  hotel  rooms  in  the  city.     By  1970,  the  central  downtown 
area  had  approximately  9000  class  one  rooms.     In  the  next  three  to  four 
years,  it  is  expected  that  more  than  2700  new  rooms  will  be  added  to 
this  supply,  including  the  YBC  hotel. 
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Despite  the  level  of  construction,  San  Francisco  has  had  for  many 
years     the  highest  overall  occupancy  rate  of  any  major  city  in  the 
United  States.     In  fact,  as  late  as  1968,  San  Francisco  had  an  88% 
annual  occupancy  rate,  as  opposed  to  69%  in  Chicago,  76%  in  New  York 
City,  and  an  overall  national  average  of  68%.     During  the  past  several 
years,  the  occupancy  rate  has  declined  in  San  Francisco  from  the  1968 
high  of  88%  to  70%.     During  the  same  period  the  national  average  has 
fallen  from  68%  to  59%. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  this  decline  in  occupancy  rates  both 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been  the  national 
recession  during  the  period  1968-71.     Another  local  cause  has  been  the 
rapid  expansion  in  number  of  hotel  rooms  available  and  delays  in  con- 
struction of  YBC  (the  Exhibit  Hall  was  to  be  completed  in  1972).  With 
the  end  of  the  recession  it  is  expected  that  occupancy  rates  will  begin 
to  rise  again;  at  completion  of  the  center  there  will  be  a  significant 
increase  in  hotel  occupancy,  far  in  excess  of  that  accommodated  by  the 
hotel  in  Yerba  Buena. 

Almost  half  of  the  capacity  of  the  YBC  hotel  is  expected  to  be  used 
by  business  visitors,  most  of  whom  will  be  attracted  to  the  city  to 
visit  the  Apparel  Mart  and  to  do  business  there.     The  justification  for 
inclusion  of  a  hotel  is  thus  partly  based  on  the  demand  generated  by 
the  Apparel  Mart,  partly  on  the  need  and  desire  for  a  hotel  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms,  partly  to  increased 
nighttime  activity  on  the  Central  Concourse,  and  partly  by  the  increase 
in  hotel  room  demand  generated  by  the  center  itself.     Originally  planned 
for  1500  rooms,  the  hotel  has  been  scaled  down  to  half  that  size  to 
meet  objections  by  the  hotel  industry. 

b.      The  Apparel  Mart  and  Trade  Center 

San  Francisco,  formerly  the  apparel  center  of  the  West  Coast,  has 
lost  this  role  to  Los  Angeles.     What  little  space  is  available  for  the 
apparel  market's  shows  is  currently  provided  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel  and 
at  821  Market  Street.     These  facilities  have  been  considered  inadequate 
to  provide  for  the  potential  demand  for  some  time.     As  a  result,  private 
interests  are  anxious  and  willing  to  invest  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  apparel  mart.     However,  land  costs  and  difficulties  in  land  assembly 
make  difficult  acquisition  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  mart,  a  facility 
which  by  its  nature  requires  as  large  an  amount  of  space  as  possible 
on  each  floor. 

The  only  real  demand  for  space  at  a  location  such  as  that  offered 
in  the  project,  other  than  for  a  use  such  as  a  mart,  is  for  offices, 
as  will  be  explained  below.     Provision  of  space  for  a  new  apparel  mart 
is  expected  to  enhance  San  Francisco's  role  as  an  apparel  center  for 
the  West  Coast,  although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  it  will  become 
the  dominant  West  Coast  center.     Construction  of  the  mart  will  increase 
income  and  employment  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  sector,  a 
declining  sector  for  the  last  decade,  and  will  contribute  diversity  to 
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the  local  economy.     Although  an  apparel  mart  might  be  built  outside 
the  project,  it  is  likely  that  such  a  mart  would  be  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  facility  planned  for  the  center. 

c.  Restaurants,  Bars,  Retail  Stores,  and  Entertainment 

The  basic  attraction  of  the  convention  as  an  economic  input  to 
the  city  is  the  fact  that  conventioneers  not  only  utilize  the  facilities 
made  available  but  also  spend  time  and  money  in  other  city  establish- 
ments, such  as  restaurants,  stores,  and  places  of  daytime  and  nighttime 
entertainment.     Within  this  context  some  first  class  restaurant  space 
should  be  close  to  the  proposed  convention  area.     Frequently  conventioneers 
will  utilize    public  transportation,  rental  cars,  and  cabs  to  partake 
of  the  restaurants  in  the  city  at  large.     A  large  number  will  tend  to  make 
use  of  more  convenient,  proximate  restaurant  services,  especially  at 
lunchtime.     Although  no  set  number  of  restaurants  has  been  specified  for 
YBC,  it  is  suitable  that  the  development  plans  allow  for  the  establishment 
of  the  number  of  restaurants  which  entrepreneurs  are  willing  to  provide 
within  the  context  of  competitive  servicing  of  the  YBC  complex  and 
visiting  conventioneers,  visitors,  tourists,  etc. 

The  amount  of  space  provided  for  eating  and  drinking  places  and 
retail  stores  is  less  than  the  normal  amount  which  would  be  provided 
just  to  serve  the  amount  of  office  development  in  the  peripheral  and 
central  blocks.     A  reduction  from  normal  provision  is  justified  by  the 
proximity  of  the  city's  retail  and  entertainment  district. 

d.  Theater 

Tentative  plans  call  for  inclusion  of  a  theater  at  ground  level  in 
the  block  between  Mission  and  Market  streets.     The  private  developer  is 
not,  however,  obligated  to  build  a  theater.     Whether  the  theater  is 
actually  constructed  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  whether  or  not  a 
tenant  can  be  found  or  whether  existing  theater  owners  desire  a  new 
facility.     It  is  not  possible  to  determine  at  this  time  whether  construc- 
tion of  the  theater  is  likely. 

e.  Airlines  Terminal 

Provision  is  also  made  for  an  airlines  terminal,  which  the  private 
developer  is  also  not  obligated  to  build.     The  need  for  a  new  airlines 
terminal  is  based  on  the  rather  poor  location  of  the  existing  terminal 
(on  Taylor  Street)  with  respect  to  BART,  the  Muni  subway,  and  the  free- 
ways, and  the  expectation  that  greater  use  of  public  transit  to  reach 
the  San  Francisco  International  Airport  and  the  Oakland  airport  could  be 
achieved  if  a  terminal  were  located  closer  to  BART  and  Muni  subway 
stations.     Again  it  is  not  known  whether  a  terminal  will  be  constructed, 
although  it  is  likely. 
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f.      other  Uses 


The  remainder  of  the  central  blocks  is  planned  for  office  develop- 
ment.    As  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  peripheral  development, 
there  is  no  other  firm  market  demand  for  land  in  the  project  area  other 
than  that  for  office  space  at  land  prices  required  in  this  area. 

2 .      Peripheral  Blocks  Development 

San  Francisco's  economy  is  increasingly  founded  on  the  growing 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  and  on  personal  and  business 
services,  a  trend  to  be  observed  in  virtually  every  major  city  of  the 
country  during  the  past  two  decades.     San  Francisco  has  become  without 
question  the  West  Coast  headquarters  city  for  many  national  firms,  a 
center  of  international  trade  with  the  Orient,  and  the  financial  capital 
of  Northern  California.     As  a  result,  the  demand  for  office  space  in 
San  Francisco  has  accelerated  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  despite  the  trend 
for  increasing  construction  of  office  space  in  suburban  areas  as  well. 
Services  and  finance,  real  estate,  and  insurance,  and  government,  all 
office-using  economic  activities,  currently  account  for  about  two-thirds 
of  all  employment  in  San  Francisco  and  both  the  magnitude  and  proportion 
of  these  sectors  are  expanding.     In  combination  with  increased  space 
consumption  per  employee  and  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  older  and 
obsolete  space  in  the  city,  this  trend  accounts  for  a  very  high  demand 
for  office  space.     By  contrast,  the  demand  for  new  industrial  space  is 
almost  nonexistent  while  retail  and  wholesale  trade  have  been  declining. 
Although  there  is  a  substantial  demand  for  housing,  demand  by  those  who 
can  afford  new,  unsubsidized  housing  is  primarily  for  apartments  and 
condominiums  at  locations  on  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  and  in  other  choice 
residential  areas.     Housing  which  could  be  built  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area 
would  have  to  be  subsidized  to  meet  the  more  critical  demand  for  low  and 
moderately  priced  units. 

As  a  result,  the  only  firm  market  for  land  remaining  in  the  central 
blocks  after  provision  for  the  public  facilities,  the  Apparel  Mart,  and 
supportive  facilities,  and  in  the  peripheral  blocks,  is  for  office 
development  and  low-income  housing.     The  alternative  of  using  some  of 
this  land  for  low-income  housing  construction  is  discussed  below  under 
"Alternatives." 

The  office  development  planned  for  YBC,  if  developed  as  presently 
scheduled,  is  expected  to  absorb  about  80%  of  the  annual  demand  for  office 
space  over  the  next  decade.     While  this  is  an  extremely  high  proportion 
of  total  demand,  it  is  possible  that  this  will  occur  due  to  the  fact  that 
available  land  in  the  Financial  district  has  been  reduced  significantly 
by  prior  developments  and  the  fact  that  land  prices  will  be  significantly 
higher  in  the  Financial  district.     One  advantage  of  the  development  of 
office  space  in  the  project  area  and,  thereby,  diversion  of  demand  from 
the  Financial  district,  is  that  it  will  be  more  likely  that  the  city  can 
keep  building  density  and  building  heights  from  reaching  unacceptable 
levels  in  the  Financial  district  and  can  relieve  pressure  on  Jackson 
Square  and  North  Beach  for  office  development  and  conversion  of  existing 
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retail,  entertainment,  and  low- rent  commercial  uses  to  office  use. 
The  Yerba  Buena  development  may  also  siphon  off  demand  that  would  put 
increasing  pressure  on  the  city  to  allow  high-rise  office  development 
on  the  waterfront.     However,  the  basic  reason  for  making  available  the 
land  in  the  peripheral  blocks  for  office  development  is  the  absence 
of  any  other  demand  for  the  land  at  market  prices  and  the  necessity  for 
the  agency  to  realize  market-based  land  prices  as  part  of  the  overall 
renewal  program  financing  scheme. 

It  is  also  an  objective  of  the  project,  although  its  success  in 
achieving  it  is  not  yet  known,  that  office  space  sites  to  be  provided 
in  the  peripheral  blocks  will  encourage  construction  of  office  buildings 
in  the  city  by  users  who  would  otherwise  build  in  suburban  areas  or  in 
Oakland,  due  to  high  land  costs  and  problems  of  land  assembly  in  down- 
town San  Francisco. 

F.       CONCLUSIONS  ON  NEED 

The  need  for  a  new  exhibit  hall  and  meeting  room  complex  is  based 
on  the  importance  of  conventions  to  continuing,  moderate  growth  in 
San  Francisco's  economy  and  the  inadequacy  of  existing  facilities  to 
accommodate  much  increased  activity.     As  far  as  is  known,  there  has  been 
no  opposition  to  these  uses.     The  justification  for  the  arena  is  partially 
based  on  the  desire  to  have  a  facility  adequate  to  handle  the  largest 
possible  conventions,  including  political  conventions,  but  primarily  on 
its  recreational  functions.     The  city  does  not  now  have  facilities  adequate 
to  attract  or  retain  professional  basketball  and  hockey  teams  and  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  attract  them  if  the  arena  is  available.     Most  of 
the  demand  for  these  sports  is  in  the  West  Bay.     The  desirability  of  such 
a  shift  depends  on  local  interest  in  sports. 

The  need  for  the  Central  Concourse,  parking  garage,  hotel,  and  other 
ancillary  uses  such  as  restaurants  and  retail  stores,  is  based  on  normal 
relationships  between  the  planned  public  facilities  and  these  other 
facilities.     In  other  words,  need  for  them  consists  of  their  supporting 
role  for  the  major  facilities. 

The  Apparel  Mart  is  required  if  San  Francisco  is  to  regain  any  of 
its  lost  position  as  an  apparel  center  on  the  West  Coast.     The  mart  will 
contribute  some  growth  and  diversity  to  the  city's  economy. 

The  justification  for  proposed  office  space  development  in  the  central 
and  peripheral  blocks  consists  primarily  of  (1)  the  agency's  obligation  to 
market  renewal  land  at  a  fair  market  value  based  on  re-use  plans,   (2)  the 
lack  of  private  demand  for  other  uses  at  land  prices  necessary  in  the 
project,   (3)  growth  of  office-using  activities  in  San  Francisco  and  of 
demand  for  office  space,  for  both  high-rent  and  low-rent  uses,  and  (4)  a 
desire  to  shift  some  of  the  office  space  development  expected  in  the  city 
in  the  future  to  South  of  Market  in  order  to  ease  pressure  on  Jackson  Square 
and  North  Beach  for  conversions  and  to  satisfy  the  demand  with  buildings 
of  lower  height  than  would  be  expected  in  the  Financial  district. 
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IV.     ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN 
FOR  COMPLETION  OF  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


A.       GENERAL  RANGE  OF  ALTERNATI\nES  AVAILABLE 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Project  is 
in  midstream  rather  than  in  preliminary  planning,  there  is  only  a  limited 
range  of  major  alternatives  to  the  proposed  plan  for  its  completion.  With- 
in this  range  there  is  almost  an  infinite  number  of  plan  variations  which 
could  be  considered  alternatives.     In  order  to  narrow  the  focus  of  this 
analysis  to  cover  the  kinds  of  alternatives  which  are  practicably  available 
or  justifiable,  primary  attention  is  paid  to  alternatives  which  have  been 
suggested  by  interested  parties,  including  opponents  of  the  current  plan. 
Alternatives  are  included  which  would  tend  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  of 
the  project  as  currently  planned  and  which  have  been  identified  in  the 
various  impact  analyses.     All  such  alternatives,   if  implemented,  would  meet 
a  major  objective  of  the  redevelopment  process  which  is  the  elimination  of 
physical  blight. 

In  addition,  we  focus  on  alternative  uses  of  the  land  already  acquired 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  alternative  methods  of  completing  the  re- 
newal project,  rather  than  on  alternative  means  to  satisfy  needs  intended 
to  be  filled  by  the  project.     This  approach  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
(1)  a  redevelopment  project  in  execution  has  limited  options  available 
for  its  completion,  and   (2)   except  insofar  as  there  are  better  uses  iden- 
tified for  the  project  land,   there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  identifying 
all  other  possible  m.ethods  or  locations  available  for  providing  for  what- 
ever uses  of  the  project  land  are  contemplated. 

General  Alternatives  for  Completion  of  the  Project 

In  the  most  general  sense,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  current  state 
of  the  redevelopment  project  and  to  federal  restrictions  on  the  redevelop- 
ment process,   the  following  alternatives  requiring  substantial  local  and 
federal  reviews  and  approval  have  been  proposed  for  completion  of  the 
project: 

•  Disposition  of  the  land  already  acquired  for  other 
purposes,  including  an  auction  or  negotiated  sales  to 
private  developers,   and  abdication  of  the  current 
redevelopment  project  plan. 

•  Disposition  of  part  of  the  land,   either  in  the  central 
blocks  or  the  peripheral  blocks,  for  uses  other  than 
those  provided  for  in  the  project  plan. 

•  Holding  the  land  and  postponing  decisions  indefinitely 
regarding  its  ultimate  uses. 

•  Changes  in  the  project  plans  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
plans  for  further  building  clearance  and  to  provide 
for  the  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  buildings 
still  standing. 
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This  is  the  range  of  alternatives  available  at  present.     Of  them, 
only  two  appear  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  parties  who  have  com- 
mented on  or  participated  in  project  planning:     a  change  in  project 
plans  to  dispose  of  part  of  the  land  for  other  than  the  planned  uses, 
and  a  change  in  the  plan  to  retain  and  rehabilitate  some  of  the  buildings 
which  have  not  yet  been  cleared.     Due  to  the  seriously  adverse  fiscal  im- 
pact of  selling  the  land  off  in  auction  form,  to  private  developers, 
or  of  holding  the  land  indefinitely,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  alterna- 
tives are  feasible.     The  city's  debt  to  the  federal  government  would  be 
substantial;  there  is  no  apparent  market  for  all  of  the  land  for  uses 
other  than  those  planned;  land  disposition  receipts  would  probably  be 
lower  than  currently  anticipated;  and  the  city  would  continue  to  suffer 
substcintial  losses  in  property  taxes,  as  well  as  other  revenue  sources, 
if  the  land  were  held  in  its  present  state.     We  therefore  focus  on  alterna- 
tives involving  changes  in  project  plans  to  alter  the  composition  of  the 
project  by  excluding  some  uses  or  including  others,  or  both. 

B.       ISSUES  REGARDING  OTHER  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  have  been  proposed  for  changing  project  plans  for  use 
of  portions  of  the  project  sites,  primarily  as  a  means  of  mitigating  ad- 
verse impacts  expected  to  result  from  the  project  as  planned  or  to  include 
some  uses  which  are  considered  needed  or  desirable. 

The  following  adverse  impacts  which  have  been  identified  and/or 
claimed  have  provided  the  basis  for  suggesting  alternative  uses  or  plans: 

1.  Displacement,  relocation,  and  social  hardships  caused 
to  current  residents  of  the  Yerba  Buena  area  and  more 
generally  to  those  already  relocated  into  nearby 
areas.     (See  analysis  of  Social  Displacement/Relocation 
Impacts,  Chapter  V,  Section  E.) 

2.  Overall  diminution  of  the  city's  low-cost  housing 
supply  and  its  total  housing  supply.     (See  Chapter  V, 
Section  E.) 

3.  Significant  fiscal  burden  on  the  city  as  a  result  of 
inclusion  of  a  $35-40  million  Sports  Arena  plus  sub- 
stantial related  development  costs.  (See  Chapter  V, 
Section  C.)  ^ 

4.  Adverse  effect  on  the  financial  viability  of  the 
city's  older  office  buildings  and  contribution  to  a 
possible  office  market  oversupply  without  contribution 
to  the  city  by  the  office  buildings  proposed  of  any 
significant  new  economic  activity,  employment,  or 
fiscal  benefit.     (See  Chapter  V,  Sections  A  and  B.) 

5.  Contribution  of  the  project  to  increased  automobile 
use  in  downtown  San  Francisco  through  provision  of  a 
large  parking  garage,  increasing  traffic  congestion 
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and  air  pollution;  or  alternatively,  failure  of  the 
project  to  provide  adequate  parking  for  anticipated 
demand  (especially  for  long-term  use),   thus  causing 
parking  overflow  into  adjacent  areas  and  secondary 
land-use  changes.     (See  Chapter  V,  Sections  B  and  C.) 

6.  Inadequate  provision  for  pedestrian  movements  at  the 
edges  of  the  central  blocks  and  inadequate  provision 
for  access  to  the  Central  Concourse  from  south  of 
the  project;  in  effect,  closure  of  the  central  blocks 
with  respect  to  adjacent  areas  and  uses  due  to  highly 
integrated  design  of  central  blocks  as  a  separate 
entity.     (See  Chapter  V,   Sections  F  and  G.) 

7.  Increase  in  total  emplo5mient  and  daytime  and  night- 
time densities  in  San  Francisco,  primarily  involving 
commuters,  favoring  nonresident  over  resident  needs, 
and  causing  excessive  density  of  use.  (See 
Chapter  V,  Sections  A,  B,  and  D.) 

8.  Creation  of  a  conflict  in  life-styles  of  groups 
working /living  in  nearby  areas  and  only  modest  pro- 
vision for  commercial,  social,  open  space,  and 
recreational  needs  of  current  residents  of  the  area. 
(See  Chapter  V,  Sections  E  and  F.) 

9.  Underutilization  and  little  pedestrian  movement  at 
night  in  the  south  block  when  the  arena  is  not  in 
use.     (See  Chapter  V,   Sections  F  and  G.) 

10.  Competition  for  existing  downtown  retail  businesses 
from  new  retail  uses  in  the  project  and  similar  com- 
petition for  the  hotel  industry  due  to  addition  of 

a  new  hotel.     (See  Chapter  V,  Sections  A  and  B.) 

11.  Increase  in  total  resource  consumption  in  the  Bay 
area  and  in  San  Francisco  due  to  increased  visitors 
and  emplo3rment.     (See  Chapter  V,  Sections  I,  J,  and  K.) 


The  actual  and  claimed  adverse  impacts  listed  above,  which  are  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  each  analysis  of  impacts  of  YBC  (Chapter  V) ,  have 
generated  a  limited  number  of  important  issues  regarding  alternative  plans 
for  the  project.    Not  all  of  the  criticisms  indicated  are  consistent, 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  project's  ramifications  and  the 
many  interests  involved  in  the  plan.     However,  controversial  issues  can 
be  reduced  to  the  following  proposals,  related  to  the  specific  adverse 
impacts  listed  above: 
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Proposals 


Responsive  to 
Adverse  Impacts 


Major  Program  Changes 

1.  Increased  provision  for  housing  within  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
YBC  through  the  proposed  elimination                      7,  10 

of  planned  central  blocks  uses  or 
planned  peripheral  parcel  uses. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  and  3,  7,  8 
substitution  of  other  public  or 

private  uses. 


Other  Program  Changes 


3.  Reduction  or  Increase  In  the  amount  of  5,  9 
parking  provided  in  both  the  central 

and  peripheral  blocks,  without  neces- 
sarily changing  the  rest  of  the  plan. 

4.  Elimination  or  reduction  in  the  size  10 
of  the  hotel  and  retail  facilities. 

5.  Increased  provision  for  open  space/  4,  8 
recreational  facilities  in  the 

peripheral  blocks,  with  concomitant 
loss  of  office  sites. 


6.  Changes  in  the  locations  of  specific  6,  8,  9 
public  facilities  within  the  central 

blocks  and  the  redesign  of  the  central 
blocks  complex. 

7.  Use  of  land  for  industry  3,  7 


It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  challenges  to  existing  plans  have 
been  based  mainly  on  the  project's  failure  to  provide  housing  as  a  major 
use.     This  is,  of  course,  the  subject  of  the  major  lawsuit  affecting  the 
project,  TOOR  vs.  HUD,  which  has  recently  resulted  in  a  possible  compromise 
plan  change  Involving  the  development  of  a  substantial  number  of  low- 
rent  housing  units  within  the  peripheral  parcels  of  the  project. 

There  is  also  controversy  surrounding  the  inclusion  of  a  sports 
arena  in  the  project.     The  high  cost  and  location  in  the  central  blocks 
have  led  to  alternate  proposals  for  the  site,  including  open  space,  the 
relocation  of  the  hotel,  and  low-rent  housing.     Inclusion  of  the  hotel 
and  of  extensive  retail  facilities  within  the  central  blocks,  and  the 
size  of  the  parking  garage,  have  also  been  areas  of  conflict. 
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Each  alternative  proposal  is  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  housing  con- 
troversy, most  of  the  other  issues  have  been  resolved  to  the  apparent 
satisfaction  of  most  interested  parties;  as  a  result,  the  agency  and 
the  city  have  already  made  various  changes  in  older  project  plans  to 
respond  to  these  criticisms.     Where  this  has  occurred,  it  will  be  noted 
since  it  is  important  to  obtain  some  perspective  on  conflicts  which  have 
surfaced  and  compromises  which  have  been  made  through  the  long  history 
of  the  project. 

Not  all  possible  alternatives  involved  in  carrying  this  project  to 
its  planned  conclusion  are  considered  since  some  proposals  do  not  entail 
physical  changes.     An  example  is  the  legal  challenge  to  the  financing 
plan  for  the  public  facilities.     This  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  Section  C — 
Local  Government  Fiscal  and  Operational  Impacts.     It  is  not  subject  to 
technical  analysis  and  is  not  amenable  to  discussion  at  the  same  level 
which  must  be  accorded  to  changes  in  basic  development  plans. 

C.       "NO  PROJECT"  ALTERNATIVE 

Although  the  technical  illegality  and  general  inf easibility  of  the 
"no  project"  alternative  has  been  indicated,  the  following  discussion 
describes  some  of  the  potential  impacts  from  holding  the  land  and  retain- 
ing the  buildings  now  remaining  as  they  are. 

Financially,   this  alternative  would  have  seriously  negative  impacts 
on  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  due  to  a  combination  of  losses  of 
substantial  property  tax  revenues  generated  from  conversion  of  land  from 
public  to  private  ownership,  loss  of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  being 
used  to  finance  other  renewal  projects  in  the  city  (probably  resulting  in 
their  being  held  up  for  a  long  time),  and  loss  of  other  various  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  new  convention  business.     In  addition,   the  Redevelopment 
Agency  would  continue  to  be  burdened  with  ongoing  property  management 
costs  involved  in  the  operation  of  agency-owned  and  occupied  properties. 

Economically,  the  city  would  suffer  a  loss  in  potential  convention 
business  by  1976,  probably  resulting  in  a  severe  recession  for  the  hotel 
industry  (which  has  built  in  anticipation  of  the  new  business) ,  with 
moderately  negative  effects  on  restaurants,  retail  trade,  and  the  enter- 
tainment business.     There  would  also  be  less  employment,  and  possibly 
more  unemployment  among  San  Francisco  residents,  although  this  would 
probably  be  a  relatively  minor  impact.     Depending  on  whether  office  con- 
struction elsewhere  took  up  the  slack,  the  construction  industry  would 
suffer  some  contraction  within  San  Francisco  itself  and  particular  trades 
involved  in  the  building  of  large  complexes  and  of  offices  would  exper- 
ience an  increase  in  both  seasonal  and  permanent  unemployment. 

In  terms  of  land-use  impacts,  the  primary  effect  would  probably  be 
to  encourage  greater  office  construction  over  the  long  term  north  of 
Market  Street  and  east  of  the  project  between  Third  and  the  Embarcadero 
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from  Market  to  the  freeway.     The  parking  lots  in  the  area  would  presumably 
remain  and  there  would  be  little  new  parking  lot  development  around  the 
project.     There  would  be  little  transportation  impact  of  leaving  the  pro- 
ject as  is  since  no  new  demand  would  be  generated. 

Aesthetically  and  socially,  the  impact  would  essentially  be  to  per- 
petuate what  is  certainly  now  a  blighted  area,  dotted  with  vacant  land, 
parking  lots,  and  providing  little  benefit  to  anyone,  with  the  exception 
that  some  of  the  hotels  still  occupied  by  tenants  would  serve  their  needs 
although  their  condition  is  not  up  to  city  standards  or  even  to  the 
apparent  desires  of  residents. 

If  the  project  were  dropped,  HUD  would  probably  withdraw  financial 
commitments  presently  made  to  other  projects  in  the  city  on  the  grounds 
of  financial  feasibility  without  the  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  provided 
by  YBC. 

No  other  significant  impacts  would  occur  since  there  would  be  no  new 
activity. 

D.       SPECIFIC  ALTERNATIVES  PROPOSED  FOR  USES  OF  YBC  LAND  AND  THEIR  IMPACTS 
1.  Housing 

The  presently  approved  redevelopment  plan  for  YBC  does  not  provide 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  housing.     The  implementation  of  any  proposal 
for  the  inclusion    of  housing  in  the  YBC  will  involve,  first,  a  change 
in  the  redevelopment  plan,  and  second,  elimination  or  reduction  in  other 
planned  uses.     Proposals  for  the  inclusion  of  housing  in  the  YBC  have 
involved  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  question  of  which  uses  should  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  and  how  the  project  design  might  be  changed,  par- 
ticularly the  completed  plan  and  design  for  the  central  blocks.  Since 
there  have  been  numerous  proposals  and  counter-proposals  and  negotiations 
continue  regarding  the  provision  of  additional  housing  in  the  area,  clarity 
will  be  served  by  outlining  the  proposals  in  terms  of  their  impacts  on 
current  plans. 

There  are  essentially  three  types  of  proposals  for  the  inclusion  of 
housing  in  the  project: 

•  Substitution  of  housing  on  sites  within  the  central 
blocks  and  the  possible  elimination  or  relocation  of 
the  Sports  Arena  or  other  public  uses  and/or  the 
hotel  and/or  the  private  office  buildings  and/or  the 
parking  garage. 

•  Substitution  of  new  housing  on  sites  in  the  peripheral 
blocks  for  office  buildings  now  planned. 

•  Rehabilitation  of  existing  hotels  located  in  the 
peripheral  blocks,  with  displacement  of  some  office 
buildings . 
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The  housing  proposals  are  intended  primarily  to  mitigate  the  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  project's  displacement  of  current  residents  and 
its  reduction  in  the  low-income  housing  supply.     Most  of  them  envision 
the  inclusion  of  housing  primarily  for  low- income  persons,  particularly 
residents  of  the  area,  but  some  include  proposals  for  housing  for  other 
income  groups.     Since  each  proposal  is  related  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  complementary  proposals  addressed  to  the  mitigation  of  other 
adverse  impacts,  each  will  be  treated  separately  in  terms  of  its  impli- 
cations for  the  project  and  its  impacts. 

a.      Substitution  of  Housing  on  Sites  Within  the  Central  Blocks 

This  proposal  is  based  on  identification  of  adverse  impacts  on 
Yerba  Buena  area  residents,  not  merely  of  displacement  from  existing 
residences  but  also  of  relocation  to  other  areas.     It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed at  least  in  part  as  an  alternative  to  the  relocation  housing  to  be 
provided  outside  of  the  project  area.     It  also  incorporates  alternatives 
proposed  to  mitigate  potentially  adverse  impacts  of  a  new  hotel  on  a 
hotel  industry  already  facing  substantially  lower  occupancy  rates  than 
existed  several  years  ago  and  of  the  Sports  Arena's  reduction  in  poten- 
tial project  fiscal  benefit  to  the  city. 

This  combination  of  considerations  has  resulted  in  a  set  of  pre- 
viously mentioned  suggestions,  including  the  following: 

•  Elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  or  other  public 
facility    and  construction  of  housing  on  the  site 
now  designated  for  such  use. 

•  Elimination  of  the  hotel  or  relocation  of  it  to 
the  Sports  Arena  site  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Milner  Hotel. 

•  Elimination  of  one  or  more  of  the  office  buildings 
included  in  the  central  blocks  on  Market  Street, 
Mission  Street,  and  Fourth  Street,  and  construc- 
tion of  housing  in  their  place. 

•  Elimination  of  the  parking  garage  and  construction 
of  housing  in  its  place,  presumably  above  ground, 

in  conjunction  with  elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena. 

All  of  these  proposals  envision  construction  of  housing  primarily 
for  low-income  residents ,  meaning  that  the  housing  would  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  some  means.     The  suggested  amount  of  housing  proposed  to  be 
built  within  the  central  blocks  has  varied  since  totals  for  housing  pro- 
posals have  generally  been  expressed  for  the  entire  project  area  of 
which  the  central  blocks  represent  only  one-third. 

To  the  extent  that  specifics  can  be  attached  to  these  proposals, 
their  impacts  have  been  considered  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  This 
analysis  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  project  as  planned  in  Chapter  V, 
which  deals  with  specific  types  of  impact. 
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(1)     Economic  Impacts.     As  is  Indicated  in  the  economic  impact  analy- 
sis (Chapter  V,  Section  A),  elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  would  not  be 
expected  to  have  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  the  city  or  region,  if 
it  is  seen  primarily  as  a  facility  for  special  events  and  not  for  conventions 
To  the  extent  that  tangible  economic  benefits  can  be  tied  to  the  Sports 
Arena,  it  has  a  minor  impact  on  employment  and  business  income  in  the 
hotel,  restaurant,  retail  trade,  and  entertainment  sectors.     It  would  pro- 
duce approximately  1000  man-years  of  construction  employment  for  the 
region. 

However,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  the  secondary  benefits 
to  San  Francisco's  economy  of  the  contribution  such  a  facility  would 
make  to  the  city's  general  attractiveness  as  a  cultural  and  tourist 
center.     To  the  extent  that  the  arena  would  house  not  merely  special 
events  and  sports  events  but  also  very  large  conventions  (as  a  meeting 
hall),  its  deletion  from  the  plan  may  jeopardize  the  city's  ability 
to  attract  the  largest  conventions  (such  as  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions  and  very  large  professional  conventions  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association) ,  as  long  as  the  trend  in  other  convention  cities 
is  to  build  such  large  meeting  halls.     It  has  not  been  possible,  however, 
to  identify  the  proportion  of  economic  benefit  from  conventions  that 
would  be  attributable  to  the  arena's  presence  nor  the  extent  to  which 
the  city  might  lose  future  conventions  if  it  were  absent.     However,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  meeting  space  be  expanded  if  the  arena  is  elimi- 
nated.    Deletion  of  the  arena  will  generate  opposition  from  convention- 
oriented  interests  to  the  extent  that  it  will  weaken  the  city's  ability 
to  attract  the  largest  of  conventions,  and  also  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  lessen  the  overall  competitive  uniqueness  of  YBC  as  a  total  conven- 
tion facility. 

Even  less  susceptible  to  calculation  are  the  possible  benefits, 
generally  speaking,  to  residents  of  the  Bay  area  or  of  San  Francisco  of 
elimination  of  a  facility  for  cultural  and  entertainment  activities. 

A  proposed  alternative  which  would  involve  the  deletion  of  the 
Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  from  the  project  plan  has  not  received 
significant  acceptance.     There  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  on  the  need 
and  justification  for  new  convention,  meeting,  and  exhibit  facilities 
as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  existing  facilities  and  the  unavailability 
of  other  locations  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  more  central  location 
of  YBC. 

Elimination  of  the  hotel  and/or  the  office  buildings  in  part  or 
whole  would  not,  according  to  the  economic  impact  analysis,  have  an 
adverse  economic  impact  on  San  Francisco.     Market  demand  could,  however, 
lead  to  hotel  and/or  office  space  development  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.    Within  this  context,  the  negative  impact  would  be  on  the  desig- 
nated private  site  developer  for  the  central  blocks.     The  economic 
feasibility  of  the  private  developer's  participation  in  the  central 
blocks  plan  currently  hinges  almost  entirely  on  the  hotel  and  office 
buildings.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  hotel  has  been  reduced  in  size 
from  an  original  plan  for  1500  rooms  to  its  current  size  of  750  rooms 
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in  response  to  previous  objections  by  the  hotel  industry.  Elimination 
of  the  hotel  would,  or  course,  benefit  other  hotels  in  the  city  by 
reducing  competition  and  would  therefore  reduce  some  of  the  concern  over 
rising  vacancy  rates  in  hotels.     However,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
private  developer  in  Yerba  Buena  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  if  the  hotel 
or  office  buildings  were  eliminated.     This  would  affect  the  ability  of 
the  project  to  proceed,  and  the  city's  fiscal  position.     It  might  also 
jeopardize  the  private  developer's  commitment  to  build  the  apparel  mart, 
which  is  shown  in  the  economic  analysis  to  provide  some  economic  and 
fiscal  benefit  to  the  city. 

Similarly,  elimination  of  the  public  garage  and  its  replacement  with 
housing  would  not  affect  the  economic  impact  of  the  project.     It  would 
be  anticipated  that  demand  for  short-term  parking  would  be  met  by  private 
sector  entrepreneurs  in  areas  contiguous  to  YBC.     (The  effect  of  elimina- 
tion of  the  public  garage  on  the  city's  budget  is  discussed  below.) 

Inclusion  of  housing  within  YBC  would  generally  have  little  economic 
impact  on  the  city.     Such  housing  would  provide  construction  employment 
partially  offsetting  that  attributable  to  other  uses  which  would  be 
eliminated.     It  would  provide  a  resource  primarily  to  house  current  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  if  primarily  for  low-income  occupants.     There  would 
be  no    net  new  economic  activity  of  any  significance  after  construction. 
Thus,  compared  to  the  Sports  Arena,  the  housing  would  have  less  favorable 
economic  impact,  although  its  fiscal  impact  would  be  quite  different. 

(2)  Fiscal  Impacts.     Elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  would  poten- 
tially reduce  the  city's  annual  debt  service  costs  by  approximately  30%, 
or  about  $4  million.     To  be  offset  against  this  is  any  cost  to  the  city 
for  housing  substitutes.     On  a  net  revenue-cost  basis,  with  consideration 
of  the  contribution  of  the  arena  to  parking  income,  other  sources  of 
revenue,  and  indirectly  to  noncash  credits,  elimination  of  the  arena 
would  reduce  the  city's  net  costs  (or  increase  its  net  revenues)  by 
roughly  $80,000  per  year  after  1985  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  C)  less  the 
cost  of  substitute  low-rent  housing.     On  the  assumption  that  about  200 
units  of  housing  might  be  provided  on  the  arena  site  or  somewhere  in  the 
central  blocks,  the  estimated  annual  subsidy  required  of  the  city  (assum- 
ing the  likely  possibility  of  no  federal  housing  assistance)  would  be 
about  $300,000.     Assuming  that  property  taxes  would  not  be  levied  on  these 
units,  substitution  of  the  housing  would  result  in  a  net  savings  to  the 
city  of  about  $500,000  annually.     This  calculation  does  not  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  Sports  Arena  debt  would  eventually  be  paid  off,  thus 
terminating  a  substantial  annual  cost,  whereas  the  housing  subsidy  costs 
would  presumably  continue.     It  also  assumes  that  the  garage's  noncash 
credits  at  its  present  size  are  not  dependent  on  the  arena,  which  may 
not  be  true.     If  the  Exhibit  Hall  were  deleted  the  direct  loss  would  be 
$3.5  million  in  noncash  credits.     Such  a  deletion  would  also  undermine 
the  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  garage. 

Elimination  of  the  hotel  or  some  of  the  office  buildings  planned 
for  the  central  blocks  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  city  by  reducing 
the  site  rentals  it  will  receive  from  the  private  developer.     This  is 
less  significant  than  the  strong  possibility  that  the  private  developer 
would  have  to  v/ithdraw  from  the  project  altogether,  eliminating  the 
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apparel  mart's  contribution  to  the  city,  and  jeopardizing  the  revenue- 
earning  power  of  the  public  parking  garage.     This  proposal  would  alter 
the  central  blocks  plan  to  include  only  the  public  facilities  and  hous- 
ing.    Fiscally,  the  combination  of  subsidies  required  for  the  housing 
and  the  losses  due  to  withdrawal  of  the  private  developer  would  consider- 
ably worsen  the  city's  situation.     In  addition,  the  indirect  contribution 
of  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  the  Sports  Arena  to  the  city's  economy  through 
effects  on  retail  and  hotel  spending  probably  would  be  lessened  by  elimi- 
nation of  supporting  private  facilities. 

Elimination  of  the  parking  garage  would  cause  a  loss  of  $24  million 
in  noncash  credits  for  the  project,  which  contribute  to  the  financing  of 
other  renewal  projects,  and  a  reduction  in  direct  revenue  to  the  city 
from  operation  of  the  garage.     The  city's  fiscal  position  would  be  very 
unfavorable  compared  to  the  present  plan,  particularly  once  housing 
requiring  subsidies  were  substituted.     To  the  extent,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  proposal,  that  some  of  the  substitute  housing  were  at 
market  rates,  there  would  be  a  new  revenue  source  in  increased  property 
taxes.     However,  no  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  marketing  housing  at  normal  market  rates  in  the  project 
area;  and  certain  factors  such  as  noise  and  the  impacts  of  adjacent 
land  uses  identified  in  Chapter  V  make  such  marketing  doubtful.  Unsubsi- 
dized  housing  would  have  to  be  built  at  relatively  high  densities  to 
make  rents  feasible  at  land  costs  involved  in  the  project.  | 

(3)  Transportation  Impacts.     Elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena,  Exhibit 
Hall,  hotel,  or  some  office  buildings  in  favor  of  low-rent  housing  would 
probably  reduce  projected  travel  demand  generated  by  the  project  to  a 
small  extent  due  to  the  likelihood  that  residents  of  the  housing  would 
be  less  mobile  than  those  using  the  other  facilities.  Specifically, 
elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  would  eliminate  a  major  travel  generator, 
although  the  impact  would  primarily  be  an  irregular  nighttime  traffic 
and  transit  use.     Elimination  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  or  hotel  would  reduce 
travel,  by  taxi  and  transit  primarily;  some  of  the  transit  travel  reduc- 
tions would  be  offset  by  resident  demand.     Elimination  of  some  of  the 
office  buildings  would  shift  the  location  of  travel  demand  to  other  sites 
for  office  buildings;  given  the  alternatives  available,  no  change  in 
overall  effect  is  likely  in  the  city. 

Elimination  of  the  parking  garage  might  reduce  travel  to  the  project 
area  by  automobile,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  displaced  demand 
would  be  satisfied  through  private  action  to  create  parking  spaces  on 
lots  or  in  garages  near  the  YBC  area.     It  is  doubtful  that  the  facili- 
ties planned  for  the  project  would  be  served  adequately  if  the  parking 
garage  is  eliminated.     The  apparel  mart,  the  retail  facilities,  and  the 
hotel  would  suffer,  as  well  as  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  arena.     It  is  also 
likely  that  failure  to  provide  at  least  the  amount  of  parking  currently 
scheduled  for  the  central  blocks  would  lead  to  severely  detrimental  im- 
pacts on  adjacent  areas  through  demolition  of  existing  buildings,  includ- 
ing some  housing,  for  parking  lots  and  garages,  extensive  use  of  legal 
and  illegal  on-street  parking  spaces  in  nearby  commercial,  industrial. 
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and  residential  areas,  particularly  at  night  during  sports  events,  and 
additions  to  traffic  caused  by  those  circulating  in  search  of  parking 
spaces . 

(4)  Land-use  and  Social  Impacts.     Elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena 
would  probably  alleviate  some  of  the  expected  adverse  impacts  on  adjacent 
areas  similar  to  those  discussed  above  which  would  be  caused  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  parking  garage.     This  is  expected  to  be  of  marginal  signifi- 
cance, however.     Elimination  of  the  hotel  would  improve  the  competitive 
advantage  of  other  hotels  in  the  city  for  convention  business  and 
probably  improve  overall  occupancy  rates,  thus  stabilizing  the  Industry 
to  some  extent. 

Elimination  or  reduction  in  office  space  provided  in  the  central 
blocks  would  probably  slow  the  rate  of  new  office  construction,  if  not 
reduce  its  ultimate  dimensions,  and  thereby  alleviate  some  of  the  finan- 
cial pressures  on  older  office  buildings,  although  this  is  rather 
unpredictable  given  other  office  building  projects  elsewhere.     It  is 
more  likely  that  a  reduction  in  office  building  construction  in  the 
central  blocks  would  encourage  an  equivalent  amount  in  other  areas,  with 
higher  buildings,  and  an  increase  in  already  high  employment  densities, 
particularly  north  of  Market. 

Relocation  of  the  hotel  to  the  site  of  the  arena,  and  elimination 
of  the  arena  from  the  plan,  in  order  to  retain  the  Milner  Hotel,  would 
place  the  hotel  in  an  awkward  location  relative  to  facilities  remaining. 
Since  the  Milner  would  probably  not  tie  into  the  concourse  level,  there 
would  be  little  contribution  to  use  of  the  concourse  level,  particularly 
at  night.     This  would  discourage  both  use  of  the  new  hotel  and  of  the 
concourse  as  a  pedestrian  access  route  from  the  hotel  to  Market  Street 
and  Union  Square.     As  indicated  in  the  urban  design  impact  analysis, 
there  is  a  potential  problem  of  underutilized  space  at  night  along  the 
concourse  between  the  hotel  and  Market  Street.     This  problem  would  be 
aggravated  by  the  hotel's  relocation  farther  away.     It  might  be  possible 
to  redesign  the  hotel  so  as  to  avoid  demolition  of  the  Milner  Hotel  but 
substantial  changes  in  that  block  would  be  required  including  relocation 
of  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  parking  garage  to  other  locations. 

Substitution  of  housing  for  one  or  several  of  the  sites  within  the 
central  blocks  poses  questions  and  problems  regarding  proper  land-use 
relationships  and  life-style  conflicts. 

While  substitution  of  housing  on  some  of  the  office  sites  would  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  variety  of  activities  and  population  in  the 
area,  both  at  night  and  in  the  day,  substantial  re-thinking  of  the  central 
blocks  plan  would  seem  to  be  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  appropriate 
linkages  between  residential  and  nonresidential  uses.     Considerable  atten- 
tion would  have  to  be  given  to  methods  of  mitigating  factors  such  as  noise 
generated  by  the  nonresidential  uses  which  might  interfere  with  comfortable 
residential  accommodations.     Similarly,  while  potential  life-style  con- 
flicts between  low-income  pensioners  and  visiting  conventioneers  may  be 
overstated,  there  is  some  question  about  the  appropriateness  of  mixing 
these  two  styles  in  the  current  project  design.     In  essence,  the  two 
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major  populations  of  YBC  would  not  only  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
but  also  would  be  relatively  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  The 
central  concourse  would  be  the  meeting  ground. 


Substitution  of  housing  would,  of  course,  have  the  social  benefit 
of  providing  relocation  housing  or  retained  housing  for  those  to  be 
displaced  by  the  project  in  the  same  area  in  which  they  presently  live. 
The  extent  to  which  this  is  important  depends  on  the  other  alternatives 
available  and  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  to  residents  of  living  in 
one  of  the  other  areas.     It  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  provision  of  hous- 
ing within  the  central  blocks,  given  the  other  uses  also  to  be  included, 
would  actually  maintain  the  reality  or  even  the  appearance  of  a  community 
such  as  once  existed  since  it  would  be  substantially  broken  up  by  the 
wholesale  change  in  the  nature  of  the  area  and  the  introduction  of 
radically  new  types  of  uses  and  user  populations. 

In  terms  of  services  available  to  support  residential  living,  pro- 
vision of  housing  within  the  central  blocks  themselves,  if  the  major 
public  facilities  and  design  features  are  to  be  retained,  would  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  objectives  to  provide  housing  within  the 
context  of  adequate  and  related  commercial  or  public  facilities.  In 
this  connection,  at  least,  the  peripheral  blocks  offer  greater  possi- 
bilities for  making  provision  for  such  supporting  services. 

b.      Retention  and  Rehabilitation  of  Existing  Hotels  Located  in  Peri- 
pheral Blocks  and  Elimination  of  Some  Proposed  Office  Buildings 

Issues  and  impacts  surrounding  the  retention  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  hotels  in  the  peripheral  blocks  (and  also  issues  regarding  the 
construction  of  new  housing  in  the  peripheral  blocks  to  be  discussed 
below)  are  rather  different  from  those  involved  in  proposals  involving 
changes  in  the  central  blocks.     The  differences  result  primarily  from 
the  lack  of  any  significant  impact  on  the  plans  for  the  public  facilities 
the  absence  of  any  threat  to  the  feasibility  of  the  private  developer's 
position  in  the  central  blocks,  and  less  advanced  plans  for  the  peri- 
pheral blocks. 

A  proposal  to  rehabilitate  the  hotels  now  within  the  project  area 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  having  been  initiated  by  TOOR. 
Hotels  included  in  their  rehabilitation  proposal  include  (other  than 
the  Milner  and  the  St.  Regis  in  the  central  blocks)  the  Imperial,  Panama 
and  Mars,  west  of  Fburth  between  Howard  and  Minna,  on  a  site  scheduled 
for  an  office  building  for  the  Western  Growth  Fund,  and  the  Jessie  Hotel 
on  Jessie  east  of  Third  Street  on  a  site  planned  for  an  office  building. 
These  hotels  could  produce  about  350  rehabilitated  hotel  rooms  for  single 
persons.     The  advantage  of  retaining  these  hotels  and  rehabilitating  them 
is  that  they  already  exist,  making  it  easier  to  provide  relocation  hous- 
ing.    Their  retention  would  also,  it  is  felt  by  TOOR,  preserve  some  of 
the  remaining  sense  of  community  among  area  residents  by  retaining  its 
physical  symbols  and  centers  of  activity. 
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The  major  arguments  against  retention  of  existing  hotels  are 
(1)  apparently  infeasible  rehabilitation  costs,   (2)  the  adverse  effects 
associated  with  temporary  relocation,   (3)  a  reduction  in  land  disposition 
proceeds,   thus  increasing  project  costs,   (4)  inconsistency  of  the  hotels 
with  adjacent  uses  planned  for  both  the  peripheral  and  central  blocks, 
and  (5)   tentative  commitments  to  certain  developers  and  users  of  these 
sites  for  office  buildings. 

As  in  the  case  of  low-rent  housing  construction  within  either  the 
central  blocks  or  the  peripheral  blocks,  some  method  for  financing  the 
required  subsidies  would  have  to  be  found.     Unless  the  Sports  Arena  is 
eliminated  without  regard  to  the  location  of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing 
there  would  be  a  new  cost  to  the  city  of  including  housing,  unless  federa 
assistance  were  available.     At  the  present  time  there  is  little  indica- 
tion that  such  assistance  would  be  available,  either  under  the  standard 
housing  subsidy  programs,  the  Project  Rehab  program,  or  other  programs, 
due  to  the  current  moratorium  on  new  projects.     It  is  possible  that  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  could  be  used  to  fund  new  housing,  although  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  use  of  such  funds  in  connection  with  other 
federally  funded  programs,  such  as  renewal,  would  be  frowned  upon.  It 
has  also  been  suggested,  both  in  the  case  of  rehabilitated  and  new  hous- 
ing, that  a  portion  of  the  hotel  tax  or  an  increase  in  the  hotel  tax 
could  finance  the  required  subsidies  or  a  portion  of  them. 

The  expected  negative  impacts  of  retaining  existing  hotels  would 
be  less  significant  than  those  discussed  which  involve  the  substitution 
of  housing  for  parts  of  the  facilities  planned  for  the  central  blocks. 
In  terms  of  fiscal  impacts,  the  situation  will  be  about  the  same  regard- 
less of  whether  housing  included  in  the  project  is  new  or  rehabbed.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  the  property  tax  revenues  (if  any)  from  the 
resident  hotels  would  be  far  less  than  those  expected  from  the  office 
buildings  planned  for  those  sites.     It  is  also  likely  that  office  build- 
ings planned  for  those  sites,  being  closer  to  Market  Street,  would  be 
developed  earlier  and  have  higher  values  than  sites  to  the  south  where 
proposals  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  new  housing.     As  ex- 
plained in  the  economic  and  fiscal  impact  analyses  (Chapter  V) ,  there 
is  actually  not  expected  to  be  any  net  increase  in  property  taxes  to  the 
city  over  the  long  term  attributable  to  the  office  buildings  since  the 
project  does  not  substantially  affect  demand  for  office  space.  Thus, 
if  the  housing  were  taxed,  there  might  actually  be  a  small  net  increase 
in  property  taxes  over  the  present  project  plan,  assuming  that  equivalent 
office  space  were  added  somewhere  in  the  city.     However,  the  city's  finan 
cing  plan  for  YBC  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  that  monies  from  tax 
increments  specifically  allocated  to  the  lease  payments  would  be  less 
than  anticipated. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  given  the  same  assumptions  on  which 
the  fiscal  analysis  is  based,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  economic 
activity  since  housing  would  be  rehabilitated  or  built  that  would  not 
otherwise,  and  the  office  space  is  assumed  to  be  constructed  somewhere. 
This  impact  would  be  very  marginal. 
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In  terms  of  land-use  and  social  impacts,  some  of  the  same  considera- 
tions discussed  in  connection  with  including  housing  in  the  central 
blocks  apply  in  this  case — life-style  conflicts,  adequacy  of  supporting 
uses,  and  services  for  residents,  and  poor  quality  of  the  environment 
for  residence.     In  the  case  of  rehabilitation  or  new  construction  in  the 
peripheral  blocks,  there  is  substantially  less  chance  of  serious  problems 
of  land-use  or  life-style  conflicts  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cen- 
tral blocks  are  effectively  isolated  from  the  surrounding  area.  In 
accordance  with  the  analysis  of  noise,  the  ambient  noise  levels  in  the 
area,  particularly  along  Third  and  Fourth  and  Folsom  and  Howard  streets, 
exceed  levels  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  residential  environments  due  to  heavy  traffic  on  these 
streets.     Since  existing  hotels  are  more  difficult  to  soundproof  adequately, 
the  internalized  impact  of  retaining  such  hotels  would  be  adverse  in  terms 
of  noise,  by  comparison  to  new  construction  or  other  locations  which  might 
be  available  for  housing.     It  is  not  likely,  however,   that  other  locations 
suggested  for  relocation  housing  have  less  severe  noise  conditions.  A 
counter  argument  which  has  been  offered,  however,  is  that  many  YBC  resi- 
dents, long  acclimated  to  such  downtown  noise  levels,  would  not  consider 
this  a  significant  point. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  Impact  of  the  alternative  of  retain- 
ing some  of  the  existing  hotels  would  be  to  require  a  plan  change  and  to 
require  changes  in  some  current  (and  old)  commitments  to  developers  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  office  buildings  on  these  sites.     The  corollary 
impacts  could  be  to  lower  land  disposition  proceeds  expected,  requiring 
HUD  approval  of  a  new  financing  plan  for  the  project  and  possibly  increased 
federal  aid  or  the  need  to  use  up  more  noncash  credit?  in  the  project,  thus 
taking  them  away  from  other  projects.     In  addition,  the  need  for  a  plan 
change  could  delay  construction  in  the  peripheral  blocks,  although  this 
would  also  be  true  for  new  housing  construction.     It  is  difficult  to  spec- 
ulate on  whether  relocation  sites  could  be  found  for  developers  now  plan- 
ning to  build  on  sites  of  existing  hotels.     It  is  possible  that  taking 
these  sites  away  would  terminate  their  plans  for  office  construction, 
causing  a  financial  problem  for  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  possibly  a 
net  fiscal  and  economic  loss  to  the  city. 

c.      Construction  of  New  Housing  on  Sites  in  the  Peripheral  Blocks 

A  third  alternative  which  has  been  suggested  for  use  of  some  of  the 
project  land  is  to  construct  new  housing,  primarily  for  those  displaced 
by  YBC  and  for  other  low-income  residents  in  the  city,  on  various  sites 
in  the  peripheral  blocks  which  are  not  committed  to  development  but  which 
have  been  planned  for  offices.    As  in  the  case  of  retaining  existing 
hotels,  this  alternative  would  require  a  plan  change  and  some  method  for 
financing  subsidized  housing.     It  thus  has  the  same  difficulties  and  |^ 
possible  impacts  associated  with  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  old 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  some  sites  are  not  definitely  committed 
to  specific  developers  or  for  specific  users.     It  would  also  be  possible 
to  provide  somewhat  better  control  of  noise  impacts  on  prospective  resi- 
dents, and  more  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  supportive  services, 
both  commercial  and  recreational,  in  a  new  structure  or  in  connection  with 
new  construction  of  housing. 
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Four  sites  have  most  recently  been  suggested  and  are  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  TOOR  and  the  agency.     They  are:     (1)  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Howard,   (2)  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Harrison,  where  the  Harrison  Hotel  Is  currently  located,   (3)  the  Lincoln 
School  site  on  Harrison  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  (4)  a  site  on 
Clementina  Street  between  the  Clementina  Towers  and  the  Salvation  Army 
site.     These  four  sites  could  accommodate,  it  is  presently  estimated,  a 
maximum  of  approximately  400  units,  all  of  which  would  have  rents  suitable 
for  low- income  persons.     The  possibility  of  converting  the  Lincoln  School 
site  (located  outside  the  YBC  project  area)  to  housing  use  is,  however, 
not  clear  at  this  time,  in  which  case  the  estimates  would  be  lower  by  140. 
Construction  of  these  units  would  make  possible,  if  done  early  enough,  the 
relocation  of  a  substantial  number  of  residents  into  housing  within  the 
project  area. 

Two  of  these  sites  are  on  the  southern  periphery  of  the  project  on 
Harrison  Street  and  quite  close  to  the  freeway,  much  farther  than  existing 
hotels  from  Harket  Street  and  in  an  area  predominantly  used  for  light 
"industrial  and  general  commercial  activities.     They  are  not,  therefore, 
ideal  for  residential  use,  given  noise  levels,  the  quality  of  pedestrian 
access  to  commercial  activities,  and  the  absence  of  recreational  space  or 
public  facilities.     The  two  sites  between  Howard  and  Folsom  are  somewhat 
better  sites  for  residences,  particularly  the  site  on  Clementina  (which 
is  a  small,  low  traffic  street)  since  they  are  closer  to  Market  and 
Mission  streets  and  farther  from  the  freeway.     They  would,  together  with 
the  Clementina  Towers  already  built  and  the  Salvation  Army  project,  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  small  residential  community  on  the  western  edges  of  the 
project . 

Construction  of  any  new  housing,  particularly  for  elderly  persons, 
along  Fourth  Street  increases  the  need  for  good  pedestrian  access  to  the 
lorth  and  for  public  transit  service,  since  the  blocks  are  long  in  South 
3f  Market.     On  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
analysis  of  urban  design  impacts,  provision  for  pedestrians  will  be  rela- 
tively good,  but  the  east  side  will  be  broken  up  by  vehicular  entrances 
to  the  parking  garage,  the  hotel,  and  the  office  buildings. 

As  in  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  the  primary  problem  involved  in 
providing  low-rent  housing  as  an  alternative  use  in  the  project,  even  on 
the  peripheral  blocks,  is  to  find  a  method  of  financing  the  required 
subsidies.     Four  hundred  units  would  require  about  $630,000  in  annual 
^subsidies  if  average  rent-paying  ability  is  $60  and  about  $450,000  if 
average  rent-paying  ability  is  $96.     This  presumes  issuance  of  Redevelop- 
|nent  Agency  bonds  for  a  term  of  30  years  at  6%  interest  to  provide  for  a 
iLocally  sponsored  low-rent  housing  program.     The  bond  issue  required  would 
)e  between  $15  million  and  $20  million,  including  provision  for  land  and 
for  as  many  as  650  units,  of  which  at  least  400  would  be  rented  at  subsi- 
iized  levels. 

One  alternative  method  of  financing  these  units  would  be  to  include 
:he  total  cost  in  the  bond  issue  to  finance  the  public  facilities.  However 
:he  bond  issue  is  already  estimated  at  a  net  cost  of  $203  million.  An 
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The  city  has  been  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to  new  park  develop- 
ment due  to  maintenance  costs  and  the  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  is 
overburdened  with  maintenance  responsibilities  for  existing  parks  at  the 
present.     The  cost  of  park  development  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  arena,  but  the  amount  of  savings  by  deleting  the  arena  would 
be  reduced  if  a  park  were  created.     Noncash  credits  might  be  increased. 
The  need  for  additional  open  space  and  recreational  facilities  in  this 
area  of  the  city  has  been  shown  by  the  City  Planning  Department,  but  the 
city  has  apparently  intended  to  rely  primarily  on  private  provision  of 
open  space  in  connection  with  new  development  and  on  public  acquisition 
of  mini-parks  in  the  residential  areas. 

Creation  of  a  park  at  this  location,  if  a  successful  attraction, 
would  raise  again  serious  questions  regarding  adequate  provision  for 
pedestrian  access  along  Folsom  and  Third  streets  around  the  project. 
Elimination  of  the  arena  would,  however,  eliminate  the  truck  lanes  along 
Folsom,  improving  pedestrian  access. 

One  possibility  for  the  site  is  a  mix  of  housing  and  a  park.  This 
would  involve  the  same  impacts  discussed  in  connection  with  each  sepa- 
rately, while  fulfilling  both  needs  partially  and  increasing  the  viability 
of  both  residential  use  and  of  the  park. 

3.      A  Reduction  or  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Parking  Provided 

Arguments  have  been  made  both  that  there  is  insufficient  parking 
provided  in  the  public  garage,  originally  intended  for  twice  as  many 
spaces,  and  that  too  much  parking  is  provided.  The  present  level  is 
apparently  intended  as  a  compromise  between  those  who  want  as  little 
accommodation  of  the  automobile  in  downtown  San  Francisco  as  possible 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  uses  included  require  greater  provision 
for  automobile  storage.     The  total  project,  including  central  and  peri- 
pheral blocks,  is  expected  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  parking  in  the 
YBC  area  by  about  300  cars  while  the  intensity  of  land  uses  will  increase 
considerably. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  parking  provided  in  the  central  blocks 
would  have  a  mixed  fiscal  impact,  both  increasing  costs  to  the  city  and 
revenues.     Projections  indicate  that  more  parking  revenues  could  be  ob- 
tained if  a  garage  of  AOOO  spaces  were  built.     Since  parking  produces 
net  income  over  and  above  its  capital  and  operating  costs,  the  city 
might  benefit  from  e^ipanding  the  garage;  it  might  also  increase  its 
noncash  credits  though  this  is  not  at  all  sure.     However,  if  provision 
of  a  larger  garage  caused  a  net  increase  in  automobile  traffic  in  the 
city,  which  is  quite  possible,  particularly  if  parking  rates  were  kept 
low,  the  overall  cost  to  the  city  might  exceed  any  increase  in  revenues, 
based  on  a  study*  indicating  that  automobile  traffic  costs  the  city  more 
than  it  pays  through  a  variety  of  taxes  and  fees  and  charges. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  parking  would  increase  traffic  on  adja- 
cent streets  and  would  make  automobile  use  a  more  attractive  means  of 
getting  to  the  center,  compared  to  BART  and  the  Muni.     How  much  is  not 

*The  Costs  of  Private  Automobile  Usage  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
Douglass  B.  Lee,  Jr.,  Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Development, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  April  1972. 
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knovm  since  the  ability  of  BART  and  the  new  Muni  subway  to  attract  custo- 
mers has  not  yet  been  shown.     It  is  likely  that  demand  on  BART  would  be 
slightly  decreased  since  the  center  is  highly  accessible  to  BART  and  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  comparative  advantage  of  using  BART  or  other  public  tran- 
sit if  the  garage  is  likely  to  be  full. 

Further  decreases  in  the  amount  of  parking  provided,  at  least  in 
the  central  blocks,  would  have  an  adverse  fiscal  impact  on  the  project, 
due  to  loss  of  noncash  credits  and  loss  of  parking  income.     It  would 
also  make  the  marketability  and  operation  of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  apparel 
mart,  and  Sports  Arena  more  difficult  and  negatively  affect  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  retail  uses,  hotel,  and  office  buildings.     In  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  building  space  being  constructed  the  amount  of  parking 
to  be  provided  is  relatively  low.     Although  the  Fifth  and  Mission  garage 
is  nearby  (one  block  away) ,  it  is  utilized  relatively  well  by  shoppers 
and  other  short-term  parkers  now. 

A  reduction  in  parking  in  the  central  blocks  could  cause  adverse 
land-use  impacts  in  the  surrounding  area  by  encouraging  private  demoli- 
tion of  existing  buildings  used  for  both  industrial  and  residential 
purposes  and  construction  of  new  garages  or  parking  lots.     Under  current 
zoning  this  would  be  possible  and  the  city's  policy  has  been  to  permit 
new  parking  facilities,  particularly  for  short-term  users,  south  of 
Mission.     Some  of  this  kind  of  impact  may  even  occur  with  the  amount  of 
parking  now  planned;  it  would  be  aggravated  by  further  reductions. 

A  reduction  in  parking  in  the  peripheral  blocks,  particularly  for 
long-term  users,  would  be  consistent  with  city  policy  to  encourage  use 
of  public  transit  for  travel  downtown  by  commuters.     This  policy  is  imple- 
tnented  by  the  City  Planning  Commission's  control  over  parking  garage 
construction  through  conditional  use  permits  and  current  zoning  which 
limits  the  amount  of  parking  which  can  be  included  in  new  office  build- 
ings.    The  parking  to  be  provided  will  be  subject  to  review  and  is 
apparently  within  the  zoning  constraints.     Given  the  distance  of  some 
of  the  proposed  office  buildings  from  Market  Street,  the  use  of  BART 
may  well  be  less  than  expected  for  commuters  conditioned  to  proximity  of 
parking  to  place  of  work.     If  this  were  the  case,  failure  to  provide 
parking  would  have  land-use  impacts  similar  to  those  noted  above.  Addi- 
tional parking  near  the  freeway  and  between  Bryant  and  Harrison  would 
not  have  as  serious  consequences  for  the  city's  traffic  pattern  due  to 
proximity  to  the  freeways,  as  would  locations  closer  to  Market.  Since 
there  will  be  a  net  overall  reduction  in  available  spaces,  even  after  the 
construction  of  a  large  amount  of  new  space,  it  would  appear  that  any 
further  reductions  would  have  more  adverse  effects  than  the  amount 
presently  planned. 

^.      Elimination  or  Reduction  in  Size  of  the  Hotel  and  the  Retail 
Facilities  in  the  Central  Blocks 

This  alternative  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  proposal 
to  substitute  housing  for  these  uses.     As  noted,  the  impacts  would  be 
favorable  to  existing  hotels  and  retail  stores  but  disastrous  for  the 
private  developer  in  the  central  blocks.     There  would  be  adverse  fiscal 

I 
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consequences  for  the  city.     Since  housing  is  the  only  use  suggested  to 
be  substituted  for  those  planned  and  supportable  by  the  YBC,   the  discus- 
sion of  the  housing  alternatives  covers  this  alternative. 

5.  Increased  Provision  for  Open  Space/Recreational  Facilities  in  the 
Peripheral  Blocks 

The  absence  of  adequate  recreational  facilities  to  serve  current 
residents  of  the  South  of  Market  area  generates  the  alternative  of  pro- 
viding for  their  needs  in  portions  of  the  project  area,  outside  the 
central  blocks.     The  impacts  of  this  alternative  are  similar  to  those 
detailed  for  other  uses  of  the  peripheral  blocks,  such  as  housing,  and 
for  substitution  of  a  park  for  the  Sports  Arena  site,  with  some  exceptions. 
The  primary  impacts  would  be  fiscal.     Substitution  of  parks  or  other 
recreational  facilities  for  office  buildings  would  require  some  entity, 
probably  the  city,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  land  and  for  park  develop- 
ment and  maintenance.     There  is  no  indication  that  the  city  is  willing 
to  do  this  and  its  maintenance  problems  have  been  referred  to  previously. 
Although  the  parks  might  generate  more  noncash  credits,  it  is  unlikely 
that  an  increase  could  occur  (through  an  amendatory  application)  this 
late  in  the  project's  execution.     This  alternative  is  most  suitable  in 
connection  with  housing  construction  alternatives  discussed  above  since 
park  facilities  should  be  linked  to  residential  locations. 

6.  Changes  in  the  Locations  of  Specific  Public  Facilities  in  the 
Central  Blocks  and  in  the  Design  of  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 

Apart  from  major  changes  already  discussed  relating  to  the  suggested 
elimination  of  the  Sports  Arena  and  possible  relocation  of  the  hotel  to 
the  arena  site,  the  analysis  of  urban  design  impacts  (Chapter  V,  Section  F) 
suggests  several  changes  in  the  central  blocks  plan  for  purposes  of  im- 
proving pedestrian  access  along  and  through  the  complex,  to  enhance  night- 
time activity  on  the  Central  Concourse,  and  to  reduce  the  sense  of  closure 
of  the  project  with  respect  to  adjacent  areas. 

The  greatest  problem  with  changes  in  design  of  the  central  blocks 
complex,  especially  major  changes,  at  this  time  is  the  advanced  state  of 
the  architectural  work  on  the  project  and  the  long  history  of  design 
changes  which  have  culminated  in  the  present  design.     The  currently  pro- 
posed design  is  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  designs  proposed  and  reviewed 
and  adopted  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  city  and  then  changed 
again  in  response  to  a  variety  of  criticisms  and  new  needs.     The  present 
plan  is  therefore  a  result  of  a  complex  series  of  compromises  and  judg- 
ments on  the  best  design  for  an  elaborate  project.     It  is  difficult  to 
come  up  with  any  plan  that  does  not  have  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages . 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  arena  and  apparel  mart  sites 
be  switched,  such  a  change  would  cause  a  substantial  delay  in  initiating 
construction  at  this  time  and  would  require  significant  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  public  parking  garage  and  the  Central  Concourse.  Suggested 
as  a  means  to  increase  pedestrian  attraction  to  the  Central  Concourse  and 
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to  encourage  use  of  BART  for  patrons  of  the  arena,  it  might  increase 
nighttime    use  of  the  mid-block  portion  of  the  complex  but  would  almost 
certainly  eliminate  it  entirely  in  the  far  block  (from  Market).  The 
jsignif icance  of  the  change,  involving  only  600  feec,  for  transit  use  is 
'difficult  to  estimate.     Since  the  arena  would  primarily  attract  nighttime 
use,  heavy  proportional  use  of  automobiles  to  come  to  the  arena  is  likely 
in  any  event,  a  fact  which  justifies  its  location  between  Howard  and 
Folsom,  and  closer  to  the  freeway.     Its  relocation  might  increase  traffic 
congestion  rather  than  encourage  transit  use.     In  addition,  its  relocation 
implies  relocation  of  the  public  parking  garage  to  a  site  between  Mission  an 
'Howard,  again  not  as  satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
jvarious  streets  in  the  project  area.     This  change  would  also  put  the 
arena  farther  from  the  meeting  rooms  and  Exhibit  Hall,  although  they  are 
expected  to  function  together  at  some  times. 

The  advantages  of  the  change  would  be  that  a  use  such  as  the  arena, 
attracting  more  people  to  it  at  night  than  the  apparel  mart,  would  increase 
the  liveliness  of  the  central  portion  of  the  concourse  and  probably  encour- 
age more  activity  and  pedestrian  movement  between  it  and  Market  Street. 
However,  the  change  in  location  for  the  Apparel  Mart  would  lessen  its 
desired  proximity  to  the  YBC  hotel  and  other  downtown  hotels.     This  choice 
presents  a  difficult  design  problem;  the  major  impact  of  a  change  at  this 
itime  would  be  in  costs  to  the  agency  and  city  of  more  design  work  and 
delays  in  construction. 

Less  major  changes  have  also  been  suggested:     among  these  are  an 
extension  of  the  concourse  across  Folsom  Street  into  the  southernmost 
block  of  the  project  and  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  concourse  to  ground 
level  in  order  to  improve  pedestrian  access  to  the  central  blocks  from 
the  south  and  in  order  to  open  up  the  southern,  closed  end  of  the  public 
facilities  complex.     The  major  impacts  of  this  change,  apart  from  the 
improvement  in  visual  and  pedestrian  access,  would  be  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  Central  Concourse  by  an  undetermined  amount,   to  require  an 
additional  bridge  over  a  major  street  (which  are  not  favored  in  the  Urban 
Design  Plan) ,  and  to  require  some  changes  in  site  plans  for  office  build- 
ings south  of  the  project.     This  extension  would  probably  encourage  more 
pedestrian  movement  from  south  of  the  project  to  the  Central  Concourse 
than  the  present  plan  due  to  the  difficulty  in  mounting  to  the  concourse 
level  from  the  Folsom  Street  side  and  the  minimal  amount  of  sidewalk 
space  along  Folsom  for  access  to  the  entrance  to  the  concourse  and  the 
Exhibit  Hall  lobby. 

Another  suggested  alternative  design  has  been  to  increase-  pedestrian 
space  and  amenities  (sidewalks  primarily)  along  the  edges  of  the  project 
and  pedestrian  penetration  into  the  complex's  center.     A  particular  focus 
Ls  on  the  design  of  the  intersections  at  each  block  where  the  entrances 
and  exits  to  the  parking  garages  create  small  pedestrian  Islands  for 
those  waiting  to  cross  the  street  and  large  curb  cuts  interfering  with 
sidewalk  continuity.     A  change  to  eliminate  these  islands  and  cuts  would 
require  redesign  of  the  garage,  involving  setting  back  the  garage  ramps 
Erom  the  corners,  and  causing  higher  costs  for  garage  construction  and 
srobably  some  loss  of  parking  spaces.     The  curb  cuts  themselves  cannot  be 
jiliminated  if  the  garage  is  to  be  built  and  if  adequate  underground 
service  systems  for  trucks  are  to  be  provided. 
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The  project  could  be  made  more  penetrable  for  the  pedestrian  from 
the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  sides  through  use  of  escalators  (in- 
volving higher  costs) ,  pedestrian  bridges  from  office  buildings  in  the 
peripheral  blocks  (similar  to  Golden  Gateway) ,  and  possibly  reductions 
in  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  office  buildings  and  the  apparel 
mart.  The  latter  alternative,  also  suggested  as  a  means  to  reduce  the 
real  and  apparent  bulk  of  these  buildings,  would  require  a  new  design, 
probably  including  either  higher  buildings  or  a  change  in  the  plan  for 
the  Central  Concourse  and  interior  open  spaces. 

7.       Industrial  Use  of  Project  Land 

The  oldest  suggested  alternative  to  the  current  plan  for  use  of  pro- 
ject land  is  that  of  industrial  use.     This  was  originally  suggested  by 
the  city  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  when  the  project  was  initiated. 
It  has  been  dropped  since  that  time  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  indus- 
trial land  at  this  location  and  the  creation  of  an  industrial  project  by 
the  agency  In  India  Basin  where  there  are  conditions  more  suitable  to 
industry.     Generally,  the  location  is  considered  too  central  to  be  suit-, 
able  for  industry  requiring  large  sites  and  low  building  densities,  nor 
is  there  any  indication  that  the  land  could  be  sold  for  such  use. 

E.       COMPAKATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Of  the  major  alternatives  suggested  to  the  composition  of  the  project 
as  planned,  the  addition  of  housing  to  the  project  as  a  reuse  and  possibly 
of  more  open  space  in  connection  with  housing  appear  to  be  those  alterna- 
tives causing  the  least  adverse  impacts  by  comparison  to  the  present  plan 
and  the  most  favorable  impacts,  both  in  terms  of  the  internal  requirements 
of  the  project  itself  and  in  terms  of  the  overall  effect  on  the  city  and  the 
region. 

Of  the  various  housing  alternatives  proposed,  construction  of  new 
housing  on  sites  which  are  more  isolated  from  the  traffic  noise  generated 
on  the  major  streets  and  near  existing  housing  appears  to  have  the  most 
advantages,  although  rehabilitation  of  existing  hotels  in  the  peripheral 
blocks,  if  economically  and  physically  feasible,  also  appears  to  be  an 
alternative  causing  little  adverse  impact  on  the  project  and  no  different 
impact  on  the  city.     The  major  problems  with  the  housing  alternatives  is 
that  of  financing. 

Tied  to  this  problem  is  the  alternative  of  eliminating  or  cutting 
back  on  any  of  the  public  facilities  in  the  project  in  order  to  apply 
the  savings  to  housing  construction  or  rehabilitation.     In  this  context, 
the  impact  of  eliminating  the  Sports  Arena  is  not  difficult  to  assess  in 
hard  terms.     That  is,  the  arena  is  not  expected  to  generate  a  substantial 
amount  of  economic  activity  (e.g.,  employment).     Due  to  its  high  cost,  its 
deletion  from  the  financing  plan  would  substantially  reduce  annual  costs  to 
the  city  of  the  project.     Less  susceptible  of  analysis  is  the  significance 
of  the  arena  as  a  cultural  and  recreational  facility  for  city  residents 
and  for  nonresidents  alike  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties available  in  downtown  San  Francisco.     It  is  probable  that  elimination 
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of  the  Sports  Arena  would  require  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  Exhibit 
Hall  and  meeting  rooms  in  order  to  make  possible  accommodation  of  very 
large  conventions.     It  is  also  possible  that  its  absence  would  reduce 
San  Francisco's  competitiveness  for  such  conventions  to  some  extent,  since 
other  cities  are  providing  such  a  packaging  of  facilities.     In  summary, 

I  the  major  problem  in  weighing  this  alternative  is  one  of  attaching  a  value 
to  a  facility  which  is,  like  a  library,  an  opera  house,  or  a  theater,  not 

I  to  be  built  for  only  economic  reasons.     This  requires  a  value  judgment 

I  more  than  added  technical  analysis  and  a  choice  between  regional  and  local 
perspectives  since  such  a  facility  is  available  in  Oakland  which  is  poten- 
tially directly  competitive  with  the  planned  arena. 

Reduction  in  the  amount  of  office  space  planned  in  favor  of  housing 
is  not  expected  to  have  any  significant  economic  or  fiscal  effect  on  the 
city  although  it  may  change  the  foundations  of  the  financing  plan.  Demand 
for  office  space  is  expected  to  be  satisfied  at  other  locations. 

|j  Elimination  or  reduction  in  size  of  the  parking  garage  appears  to 

have  more  potential  adverse  impacts  in  terms  of  transportation  and  land 
uses  than  it  will  have  as  planned,  without  any  necessarily  increased 
benefits  through  BART  or  Muni  usage.     On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in 
size,  at  least  for  short-term  users,  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by 
the  market  for  short-term  parking.     An  increase  for  long-term  parking 
would  be  contrary  to  city  policy  and  would  cause  more  adverse  impacts  in 
terms  of  commuter  reliance  on  automobiles  for  peak-hour  work  trips. 

II  Elimination  of  the  hotel,  the  offices  in  the  central  blocks,  or 

the  retail  space  would  jeopardize  the  private  developer's  role  in  central 
blocks  development  and  thereby  put  the  entire  renewal  project  plan  and 
finances  in  question.     Since  this  would  probably  further  delay  construc- 
I  tion  of  the  public  facilities  and  require  major  rethinking  of  the  pro- 
ject, there  would  be  severe  economic  impacts  on  the  industries  dependent 
on  convention  business  and  on  the  city's  financial  resources. 

^'  Minor  changes  in  design  which  would  appear  to  have  more  positive 

than  adverse  impacts  compared  to  the  present  plan  (other  than  added  costs) 
appear  to  include  extension  of  the  concourse  across  Folsom  Street  and 
improved  pedestrian  access  along  the  edges  of  the  project,  perhaps  through 
sidewalk  widening  and  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  curb  cuts  to  minimals. 

^  A  wholesale  change  in  the  uses  to  which  project  land  should  be  put, 

especially  in  the  central  blocks,  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by 
the  presence  of  any  other  market  for  the  land  than  for  those  uses  pro- 
posed, other  than  for  low-rent  housing  which  is  dependent  on  some  finan- 
cing method. 

4i 
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A.       ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 


1.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  and  analyze  in  detail  the 
economic  impact  of  the  proposed  development  of  YBC  on  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  San  Francisco  and  the  contiguous  counties  in  the  Bay  region. 
Since  the  economic  growth  and  development  of  San  Francisco  is  closely  re- 
lated with  that  of  the  region,  it  was  necessary  to  perform  the  impact 
analysis,  not  from  a  perspective  of  San  Francisco,  but  also  from  a  regional 
perspective.     The  region  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  comprises  three 
distinct,  although  strongly  interrelated,  economic  areas: 

•  San  Francisco  City  and  County 

•  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA* 

•  Nine  County  Bay  Region 

This  impact  assessment  involves  an  analysis  of  historical  economic 
trends**  and  the  current  economic  conditions,  and  a  forecast  of  the 
economic  conditions  which  will  prevail  both  during  the  course  of  the 
construction  of  YBC  and  also  when  the  facility  is  in  normal  operation. 
In  other  words,  the  objective  here  is  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the  past 
and  present  economic  environment  of  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  area 
and  to  define  and  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  impact  that  YBC 
will  have  on  the  projected  future  economic  environment  of  the  area. 

The  basic  and  most  detailed  estimates  of  the  economic  impact  were 
made  for  the  period  1973-1983.     In  addition,  general  ecomomic  forecasts 
are  presented  for  a  number  of  general  economic  indicators  through  the 
year  1990. 

This  section  is  organized  as  follows: 

Subsections  2  and  3  provide  a  detailed  background  for  the  impact 
analysis  by  reviewing  the  metropolitan  area's  economic  setting,  as  well 
as  the  historical  development  of  the  sectors  of  the  economy  directly  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  YBC. 

Subsection  4  presents  a  forecast  of  the  salient  economic  indicators 
in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  to  1990. 


*The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  com- 
prises the  following  counties:     Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Mateo. 
**In  Section  2,  page  19,  of  the  latest  (12-19-72)  Guidelines  for 

Environmental  Impact  Reports,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  description  of 
the  past  and  present  environment — knowledge  of  the  regional  setting  is 
critical  to  the  assessment  of  environmental  Impacts. 
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Base  Map:  California  State  Automobile  Association. 
Industrial  Locations  Source:     URS  Research  Company. 

FIGURE  A-1       BASIC  LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CORE  AREAS 
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Subsection  5  comprises  the  economic  impact  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
YBC  on  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  area. 

The  impacts  will  be  evaluated  by  two  distinct  phases: 

•  Construction  phase  and 

•  Normal  operating  phase, 

and  each  phase  will  be  evaluated  within  a  framework  of  direct  and  indirect 
impacts . 

The  measurable  adverse  economic  impacts  resulting  from  YBC  which  can- 
not be  avoided  will  be  clearly  delineated  and  analyzed  to  determine  the 
proper  course  of  action  to  be  taken  to  minimize  these  adverse  impacts  to 
an  acceptable  level.     The  nonquantif iable  adverse  impacts  will  be  identified 
and  evaluated  in  as  much  detail  as  practicable  within  the  confines  of  sub- 
jective analysis. 

2.       Economic  Setting 

The  importance  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  economic  setting  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  minimized,  especially  when  the  past  is  viewed  as  a 
prologue  to  the  future.     Viewed  as  a  separate  entity,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  has  a  long  history  of  sustained  economic  growth.     The  picture 
which  emerges  from  an  analysis  of  the  economic  setting  of  the  metropolitan 
area  is  one  that  illustrates  a  remarkably  balanced  pattern  of  growth  and 
developm.ent .     This  most  notable  feature  in  its  economic  history  is  re- 
flected in  its  stable  population  and  employment  growth,  and  the  increased 
diversity  and  expansion  of  most  of  its  industry. 

Another  notable  feature  that  emerges  from  the  review  of  the  economic 
setting  is  the  dispersion  and  the  relative  shifts  in  activity  within  the 
Bay  region.     Within  the  last  two  decades,  manufacturing  has  continued  its 
withdrawal  from  its  former  center  in  San  Francisco  and  has  moved  to  the 
hinterlands  of  the  region.     Heavy  manufacturing  and  food  processing  have 
largely  abandoned  San  Francisco  because  of  several  reasons:     the  rising 
land  costs  and  tax  rates,  high  labor  costs,  increasing  restrictions  on 
environmental  pollution,  desire  for  more  spacious  sites,  and  an  increasing 
independence  from  a  large  labor  force  formerly  found  in  the  central  city 
but  now  available  in  the  large  suburban  areas.     The  major  industrial  con- 
centrations in  the  Bay  area  are  shown  in  Figure  Al. 

Concomitantly,  manufacturing  employment  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
declining  steadily  since  1949  when  it  totaled  62,318  employees  and  re- 
presented 32%  of  the  nine-county  total.*    By  1949,  it  was  apparent  that 
San  Francisco  proper  had  lost  its  dominant  role  in  the  Bay  area  economy. 
The  majority  of  the  older  manufacturing  centers  in  San  Francisco  were 
being  replaced  gradually  by  new  centers  in  southern  Alameda,  and  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Mateo  counties  which  attracted  the  new  rapidly  growing 
firms  in  the  electronics,  aerospace,  and  transportation  equipment 


*California  State  Department  of  Employment. 
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industries.     This  significant  trend  of  decentralization  from  San  Francisc 
is  evident,  first,  by  the  rapid  growth  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  second, 
by  the  gradual  but  continual  increase  in  the  relative  importance  of  the 
hinterland  areas  as  opposed  to  the  central  cities.     This  trend  is  not 
unique  to  San  Francisco  but  is  equally  evident  in  Oakland  as  well.  The 
fractional  declines  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  employment  in  San 
Francisco  have  only  magnified  the  trend  of  suburbanization  of  the  Bay  are 

However,  more  significant  than  the  trend  in  total  employment  per  se 
is  the  substantial  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  industrial  mix.  In 
San  Francisco,  substantial  employment  increases  in  the  services  Industrie 
other  than  trade  have  more  than  offset  the  employment  declines  in  other 
industries.     Services  and  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector 
have  been  the  fastest  growing  sectors  measured  by  employment  in  the  last 
decade,  with  each  category  gaining  about  30%. 

With  this  shift  in  industrial  location  and  the  attendant  emplojmient 
mix,  San  Francisco  has  become  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  centers  for 
finance,  international  trade,  and  transportation.     It  is  renowned  as  the 
favorite  convention  city.     The  boom  in  hotel/motel  and  office  building 
construction  in  the  last  decade  attests  to  its  continued  vitality  as 
both  a  desirable  place  to  visit  and  work. 

Unlike  some  core  cities  of  metropolitan  areas,  San  Francisco  has 
not  been  irreparably  weakened  by  the  trend  toward  decentralization.  Al- 
though San  Francisco  has  lost  its  dominant  role  in  some  sectors  of  the 
Bay  area  economy,  it  has  maintained  its  vitality  by  aggressively  competin) 
for  those  industries  in  which  it  has  a  comparative  advantage — e.g., 
finance,  real  estate,  insurance,  trade,  tourism,  and  other  service-relate( 
industries.     Its  economic  structure  is  unique  among  the  structures  of 
many  other  major  cities  in  its  lack  of  strong  reliance  on  either  defense 
or  agricultural  activities. 

a.      Urban/Regional  Economic  Trends 

(1)     Population  Trends.     The  analysis  of  population  growth  is  of 
particular  interest  today  in  California  because  it  has  been  both  a 
blessing  and  a  burden.     Of  major  importance  in  the  impact  evaluation  of 
a  given  project  is  its  potential  for  growth  inducement  beyond  desired 
levels.     As  most  major  metropolitan  areas  painfully  realize,  too  rapid 
growth  can  place  ^evere  strains  on  both  the  environment  and  the  economy. 
Too  slow  growth  can  result  in  problems  of  reallocating  economic  resources 
employment,  and  attendant  unemployment. 

Population  growth  is  generally  measured  in  terms  of  two  factors: 
vital  statistics  (births  over  deaths)  and  net  migration.     Migration  is 
the  major  element  which  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  growth- 
inducing  economic  impacts  in  California  and  especially  the  San  Francisco 


*The  word  "industry"  is  used  rather  loosely  throughout  this  report  for 
lack  of  a  better  descriptive  term. 
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Bay  area  which  offers  many  relatively  desirable  amenities  vis-a-vis  most 
other  population  centers  in  the  nation.     For  the  first  time  since  the 
late  1940s,  net  migration  into  California,  which  exceeded  400,000  persons 
in  1956,  has  come  to  a  virtual  halt.*    This  means  that  population  growth 
will  be  almost  entirely  the  result  of  natural  increase.     The  impact  of 
the    phenomenon  on  the  economy  is  considerable.     The  number  of  new  house- 
holds will  grow  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  past,  retail  trade  volume 
'will  grow  less  rapidly,  and  the  need  for  new  housing  will  be  less. 

The  historical  population  trends  of  the  Bay  area,  shown  in  Table  Al, 
illustrate  the  constant  proportional  decline  in  San  Francisco  population 
'relative  to  the  other  counties.     The  population  in  San  Francisco  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1950  with  a  census  of  775,857.     Since  then,  continued 
suburbanization  has  resulted  in  a  steady  population  decline  from  740,316 
in  1960  to  715,674  in  1970.     San  Francisco's  population  declined  by  4.4% 
between  1950  and  1960,  and  by  3.3%  between  1960  and  1970.     The  decline 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  a  continued  population  shift  to  the  suburbs, 
changes  in  family  composition,  and  also  demolitions  of  available  housing 
units  within  the  city  core.     The  shift  in  population  out  of  the  central 
city  is  not  a  unique  trend  to  San  Francisco  but  is  occurring  in  virtually 
all  metropolitan  areas.     Nationwide,  the  most  significant  single  phenom- 
enon evident  in  the  1970  Census  was  the  rise  in  suburban  population. 

While  the  population  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  has  declined,  the 
population  increase  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  and  the  Nine  County 
Bay  Region  has  been  relatively  large. 

^  In  1950,  the  nine  county  area  population  was  2,681,322.     It  grew  by 

35.7%  to  3,638,939  in  1960,  and  by  an  additional  27.2%  to  4,628,199  by 
^970. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  population  in  1950  was  2,135,934  and 
grew  by  24%  to  2,648,762  in  1960  and  by  17.4%  to  3,109,519  between  1960 
and  1970,  based  on  census  data. 

(2)     Employment  Trends.     During  the  last  decade,   the  Bay  area's* 
employment  growth  more  than  matched  the  increased  in  population.  From 
an  average  of  1,427,000  workers  in  1960,  total  employment  increased  39% 
to  an  average  of  1,979,000  by  1970.     However,  the  pattern  of  employment 
growth  within  the  Bay  area  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  population. 
Within  San  Francisco,  although  population  declined  by  3.3%  between  1960 
and  1970,  its  role  as  an  employment  center  for  the  region  increased  from 
475,900  in  1960  to  537,600  in  1970,  or  an  increased  of  13%  for  the  decade. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  A2,  the  Bay  area's  employment  has  shown  a 
pronounced  upward  trend  similar  to  that  of  the  state.     Growth  rates  have 
fluctuated,  of  course,  with  periods  of  recession  or  rapid  expansion,  but 


*However,  as  assumed  in  the  forecasts  of  population,  California  should 
experience  a  net  in-migration  of  100,000  persons  annually  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  1980s. 
**Nine  counties. 
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overall,  the  expansion  has  been  consistently  strong.     The  interrelation- 
ship between  new  job  opportunities  and  population  increases  in  the  past 
decades  is  unmistakeable.     The  rapid  increase  of  new  job  opportunities 
in  California  and  especially  in  the  Bay  area  was  a  significant  factor  in 
generating  new  population  growth — resulting  in  a  jobs-population-jobs 
cycle. 


TABLE  A- 2 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
TOTAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

% 

Unemployment 
as  a  %  of 

San  Francisco-  Labor  Force 


San  Francisco 

Oakland  SMSA 

Nine  County    in  9 

Counties 

California 

1960 

475,900 

1,091,800 

1,426,800 

5.3% 

5,933,000 

1965 

491,100 

1,224,700 

1,666,300 

5.3 

6,855,000 

1966 

507,400 

1,274,300 

1,754,300 

4.6 

7,218,000 

1967 

513,000 

1,310,300 

1,817,900 

4.6 

7,442,000 

1968 

524,000 

1,356,800 

1,894,300 

4.1 

7,728,000 

1969 

538,100 

1,400,700 

1,963,700 

4.1 

7,995,000 

1970 

537,600 

1,396,900 

1,968,100 

5.3 

8,036,000 

1971 

512,800 

1,372,500 

1,960,700 

5.4 

8,004,000 

1972 

n.  a . 

1,397,300 

1,998,400 

5.1 

8,183,400* 

*Security  Pacific  National  Bank  -  preliminary  estimate. 

Note : 

Unfortunately , 

reliable  statistics  of  employment 

in  the  Bay 

area 

before  1958  do 

not  exist  since 

systematic  record 

keeping  did 

not 

start  until  1958. 
Source :     California  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development. 


The  rapid  population  growth  resulting  from  available  jobs,  in  turn, 
resulted  in  an  increased  growth  rate  in  service  employment.     The  growth 
in  services  employment  alone  in  the  last  decade  would  account  for  a  pop- 
ulation increase  of  approximately  225,000.     For  the  purposes  of  this 
j     study,   services  emplo37ment  is  defined  as  total  emplo3niient  minus  govern- 
j    ment,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  manufacturing,  mining,  con- 
j    struction  and  agriculture  which  is  generally  defined  as  basic  employment. 

j  Services  industries  are  both  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  employ- 

I    ment  categories  in  the  Nine  County  Bay  Area.     In  1970,   services  employment 
in  San  Francisco  averaged  122,600  representing  a  28.4%  gain  over  1960. 
In  the  SMSA,   it  grew  by  50.9%  in  the  1960s  decade  and  in  the  nine  counties 
by  63%.     Services  emplo3mient  comprises  hotels  and  other  lodging  places, 
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personal  services,  auto  repair,  motion  pictures,  entertainment,  medical, 
legal,  educational,  museums,  miscellaneous,  and  other  services.  Such 
employment  is  substantial  throughout  the  Bay  area,  totaling  425,200  in 
1970.     In  San  Francisco,  it  comprises  about  23%  of  total  emplo3rment. 

The  observable  shift  of  employment  away  from  manufacturing  and  toward 
the  services  industries  is  most  evident  in  San  Francisco  between  1960  and 
1970,  as  shown  in  Tables  A3  and  A4.    During  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  manu- 
facturing in  San  Francisco  fell  from  the  fourth  largest  employment  cate- 
gory to  sixth  place  among  eight  major  employment  categories. 

In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA,  as  shown  in  Table  A5,  manufacturing 
as  an  employment  center  fell  from  second  in  1960  to  fourth  place  out  of 
eight  major  categories. 

Within  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  Bay  area,  electrical  equipment 
and  supplies  is  the  largest  industrial  employer.  The  second  largest  manu- 
facturing industry  is  food' and  related  products. 

Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  San  Francisco  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  while  for  the  SMSA  as  a 
whole,  it  has  increased  by  25.1%,  and  for  the  nine  counties,  it  has  in- 
creased by  35,7%.     Historically,  San  Francisco  has  been  the  area's  lead- 
ing retail  trade  employer.     However,  the  suburban  hinterlands  have  ex- 
perienced rapid  growth  in  retailing  employment  as  new  regional  shopping 
centers  have  opened,  while  San  Francisco's  retail  trade  employment  has 
only  increased  by  5.4%. 

The  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  recorded  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  San  Francisco,  the  SMSA,  and  the  Nine  County  area  between 
1960  and  1970  with  respective  percentage  increases  of  31.9%,  39.4%  and 
45.9%  (see  Tables  A3-A7).     Again,  the  largest  increases  occurred  in  the 
regional  counties  in  comparison  to  San  Francisco,  reflecting  the  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  suburbs  and  the  remaining  eight  counties  and  the 
trend  toward  providing  services  which  are  convenient  and  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  population. 

A  notable  adjunct  to  San  Francisco's  employment  mix  is  the  source 
of  supply  for  its  increasing  employment  levels.     It  is  evident  from 
Table  A6  that  new  jobs  are  being  taken  by  a  growing  stream  of  daily 
commuters.     The  quantity  of  imported  labor  into  San  Francisco  has  in- 
creased by  38%  between ^1958  and  1969,  growing  by  63,000  from  164,000 
in  1958  to  227,000  in  1969,  the  equivalent  of  89%  of  increases  in  employ- 
ment. 

Although  the  trends  in  employment  in  the  Bay  area  and  California 
have  demonstrated  an  economic  vitality  significantly  above  national 
trends  for  the  last  decade,  the  unemployment  rates,  as  shown  in  Table  A7  , 
for  the  Bay  area  have  been  rather  consistnetly  higher  than  that  of  the 
nation.     California's  unemployment  rate  has  remained  higher  than  that 
of  the  nation  in  every  year  of  the  past  decade.     Following  the  escalation 
of  the  Vietnam  War  in  1965  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  in  defense  and 
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aerospace-related  and  other  employment,  unemployment  in  both  the  Bay 
area  and  California  dropped  substantially  to  average  respective  rates 
of  about  4.1%  and  4.5%.     Since  then,  the  unemployment  rate  moved  up 
sharply  to  5.4%  in  1971  and  is  now  (last  nine  months  of  1972)  5.1%  fo 
the  Bay  area  and  5.2%  for  California. 


TABLE  A- 3 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
1958-1971 


(July) 
YEAR 

RETAIL 
TRADE 

FINANCE 
INSURANCE 
REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 

TOTAL 

1958 

53,800 

43,000 

66,300 

71 , 500 

456,600 

1959 

55,100 

45,200 

69,700 

71 , 700 

472,100 

1960 

54, 500 

48 , 500 

71,400 

71,500 

475,900 

1961 

54,400 

49,300 

74,200 

72 , 700 

476,700 

1962 

53,900 

50,800 

77,600 

74 , 500 

482,100 

1963 

53,500 

51,000 

79,500 

74,900 

484,300 

1964 

54,800 

55,300 

81,900 

77,100 

491,100 

1965 

54,300 

53,500 

83,000 

81,300 

491,100 

1966 

55,300 

54,900 

86,000 

88,400 

507,400 

1967 

55,500 

58 ,100 

88,100 

89,900 

513,000 

1968 

56,100 

61,200 

92,000 

93,000 

524,300 

1969 

59,300 

65,000 

95,300 

93 , 500 

538,100 

1970 

56,800 

66 ,600 

100,700 

95,000 

537,600 

1971 

53,800 

62 ,700 

97 , 300 

92 , 400 

512,800 

Note: 

Agricultural 

employment  excluded. 

Source : 

California 

Department  of 

Employment. 
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TABLE  A- 5 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT 


Total 
Employment 

Resident 
Employment 

Nonresident 

Imports 
(commuters) 

Nonresident 

1958 

466,600 

302,587 

164,013 

35.2% 

1959 

472,100 

302,966 

169,134 

35.8 

1960 

475,900 

303,345 

172,555 

36.3 

1961 

476,700 

303,724 

172,976 

36.3 

1962 

482,100 

304,103 

177,997 

36.9 

1963 

484,300 

304,482 

179,818 

37.1 

1964 

491,100 

304,861 

186,239 

37.9 

1965 

491,100 

305,240 

185,860 

37.9 

1966 

507,400 

305,619 

201,781 

40.0 

1967 

513,000 

305,998 

209,102 

40.6 

1968 

524,000 

306,378 

219,322 

41.7 

1969 

538,100 

306,758 

227,442 

42.6 

Source : 

Wells  Fargo  Bank, 

Branch  Expansion,  San  Francisco 

Central 

Business  District 

-  A  Growth  Study,  February  1970; 

California  Department  of  Employment;  URS  Research  Company. 


The  trends  in  unemployment  in  the  last  decade  suggest  that  low 
unemployment  rates — those  4%  or  lower — will  be  very  difficult  to 
achieve  and  maintain  for  both  the  Bay  area  and  California.     A  decrease 
in  the  formerly  high  rate  of  migration  to  the  state  which  has  brought 
into  the  labor  force  a  large  number  of  poorly  trained  and  unskilled 
workers,  who  supposedly  comprise  a  significant  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed, should  consequently  reduce  the  unemployment  rate. 
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TABLE  A-8 


PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  THE  BAY  AREA 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO- 
OAKLAND  SMSA* 

NINE  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 

1950 

$  2,028,423 

$  4,605,716 

$  5,478,424 

$  19,774,000 

1960 

2,705,015 

8,199,693 

10,728,723 

42,980,000 

1961 

2,846,570 

8,672,637 

11,455,654 

45,678,000 

1962 

2,974,350 

9,187,898 

12,265,277 

49,051,000 

1963 

3  094  964 

9  875  189 

13  264  214 

52  615  000 

1964 

3,286,125 

10,554,776 

14,253,307 

56,570,000 

1965 

3,450,827 

11,301,086 

15,293,719 

60,234,000 

1966 

3,689,009 

12,187,645 

16,626,259 

65,208,000 

lyo  / 

J , yoZ , UUtt 

13,159,538 

18,032,402 

69,936,000 

1968 

4,244,148 

14,348,976 

19,829,097 

76,900,500 

1969 

4,540,926 

15,608,617 

21,576,963 

83,407,700 

1970 

4,738,800 

16,518,233 

22,970,094 

88,863,000 

1971 

4,986,668 

17,547,223 

24,493,081 

94,118,000 

1972 

5, 265,920 

18,775,530 

26,354,555 

101,326,000 

* 

Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 

Marin,  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  counties. 

Sources :     Williams  Research  Associates,  Berkeley,  California;  California 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Economics  Research  Division,  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank;  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
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(3)      Personal  Income.     During  the  past  decade,  total  personal  income* 
in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA,  the  Bay  area,  and  California  more  than 
doubled,  as  shown  in  Table  A8.     In  San  Francisco,  however,  the  growth  in 
personal  income  was  somewhat  slower,  increasing  by  75.2%  from  $2.7  billion 
in  1960  to  $4.7  billion  in  1970.     Total  personal  income  in  the  state  has 
grown  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  nation  in  the  last  decade,  or  by  approx 
Imately  106.8%.     Historically,  growth  in  personal  income  in  California  and 
the  Bay  area  was  considerably  faster  than  that  of  the  nation  because  of  the 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  population  and  employment  in  California.  Also 
historically  California's  work  force  has  had  higher  average  earnings  than 
that  of  the  nation  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  large  technically 
skilled  segment  of  the  work  force. 

The  five  basic  sources  of  total  personal  income  and  their  respective 
percentage  distributions  and  growth  during  the  1960  decade  are  sho\\Ti  in 
Table  A9. 

Proprietor's  income  comprises  profits  of  unincorporated  businesses, 
including  forms  and  incomes  of  many  professional  persons.     It  is  import- 
ant to  notice  in  Table  A9   the  relative  changes  in  the  source  of  personal 
income  in  the  Bay  area  within  the  last  decade.     The  percentage  increase 
in  proprietor's  income  has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  consumer 
prices  shown  in  Table  AlO.     Additionally,  the  relative  distribution 
(percentage  share)  of  proprietor's  income  was  10.6%  in  1960,  and  de- 
creased to  6.9%  in  1971,  or  an  equivalent  decrease  of  35%. 

Property  income  comprises  rents,  dividends,  and  interest.  This 
source  of  income  has  maintained  its  relative  position  as  a  source  of 
personal  income  in  the  Bay  area  in  the  last  decade.     However,  in  San 
Francisco  per  se,  property  income  accounts  for  more  than  20%  of  total 
income,  and  is  a  major  reason  for  the  consistently  high  per  capita  in- 
come.    The  demand  and  supply  ratio  of  office  buildings  and  also  retail 
space  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s  in  San  Francisco  will  significantly 
determine  whether  or  not  property  income  will  continue  to  account  for 
a  high  per  capita  personal  income. 

Transfer  payments  which  include  social  security,  welfare,  and  un- 
employment benefits  were  the  fastest  growing  source  of  personal  income 
in  the  Bay  area.     In  1960  its  relative  share  of  total  personal  income 
was  6.6%  and  in  1971  it  had  increased  to  11.1%  or  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  its  relative  distribution  of  68%. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  by  far  the  leading  source  of  personal  income. 
The  net  compact  comparisons  in  this  study  will  be  within  the  context  of 
wages  and  salaries. 


*Personal  income  comprises  the  total  income  of  individuals  from  all 
sources  after  deducting  for  social  security  (FICA  tax)  but  before  deduct- 
ing for  personal  taxes.    Nationally,  personal  income  accounts  for  about 
80%  of  GNP.     The  percentage  of  income  taxes  paid  on  an  aggregate  level 
is  about  15%  of  total  personal  income. 
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TABLE  A-10 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
1950-1972  . 


U.So 
CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX* 
ALL  ITEMS 
1967=100** 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX* 
ALL  ITEMS 
1967=100** 


SAN  FRANC ISCO-OAKIAND  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
PRINCIPAL  MARKET  BASKET  OF  GOODS  1967=100** 


FOOD  HOUSING 


APPAREL 

AND 
UPKEEP 


TRANS- 
PORTATION 


HEALTH  AND 
RECREATION 


L950 

72.1 

67.6 

72.6 

65.8 

n.a. 

59.2 

n.a. 

L951 

77.8 

73.1 

80.5 

70.4 

n.  a. 

63.4 

n.a 

L952 

79.5 

75.7 

82.4 

72.0 

81.1 

72.2 

70.7 

L953 

80.1 

77.0 

81.7 

74.0 

81.1 

78.1 

71.6 

.954 

80.5 

77.1 

82.0 

74.3 

80.1 

77.7 

72.3 

.955 

80.2 

76.6 

81.3 

73.6 

80.4 

76.3 

72.7 

.956 

81.4 

78.4 

82.0 

76.2 

82.1 

77.4 

74.8 

(957 

84.3 

81.5 

84.7 

79.2 

84.0 

82.4 

78.3 

.958 

86„6 

84.5 

88.6 

81.5 

84.6 

86.1 

81.5 

959 

87.3 

86.1 

88.2 

83.5 

85.5 

90.6 

83.5 

960 

88.7 

87.8 

89.5 

86.0 

87.8 

90.1 

86.3 

i961 

89.6 

88.9 

90.7 

87.3 

89.1 

90.8 

87.5 

962 

90.6 

90.3 

91.9 

88.5 

90.3 

92.5 

.  89.4 

|963 

91.7 

91.5 

93.1 

90.2 

91.2 

93.5 

90.8 

964 

92.9 

92.9 

93.9 

91.9 

92.2 

95.9 

90.2 

965 

94.5 

94.7 

96.1 

94.1 

93.6 

96.6 

93.6 

966 

97.2 

97.1 

99.6 

96.8 

96.0 

97.4 

95.9 

967 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

968 

104.2 

104.5 

103.2 

105.5 

105.7 

102.8 

105.2 

969 

109.8 

110.2 

107.9 

113.4 

110.8 

107.4 

108.8 

970 

116.3 

115.8 

112.5 

121.9 

114.1 

111.8 

113.2 

971 

121.3 

120.3 

116.6 

125.4 

119.3 

118.2 

118.2 

972E 

125.8 

124.8 

121.2 

130.7 

121.3 

120.3 

120.9 

i 


.a.  =  not  availableo 

=  Security  Pacific  Bank  estimate  based  on  three  quarters  of  year. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures  the  average  change  in  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  urban  wage  earner  and  clerical  worker  families. 
*    Beginning  with  January  1971,  all  Consumer  Price  Indices  were  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  1967=100.     Index  data  for  the  years  prior  to  1971,  which  for- 
merly utilized  1957-59=100,  have  been  recomputed  on  the  new  1967  base  to 
yield  a  continuous  series. 

lource:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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Disposable  personal  income  (total  personal  income  minus  social  in- 
surance and  personal  taxes)  is  obviously  the  critical  indicator  of  the 
patterns  and  levels  of  consumption.     To  predict  its  distribution  in  the 
future  is  the  formidable  task  faced  daily  by  businessmen  and  is  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

The  latest  regional  trends  in  growth  in  personal  income,  as  shown 
in  Table  A8  reveals  a  growth  in  1971  over  1970  of  5.2%  in  San  Francisco, 
6.2%  for  the  SMSA,  6.6%  for  the  nine  counties,  and  5.9%  for  the  state. 
In  real  terms  (taking  inflation  into  account)  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
1971  represents  no  real  growth  in  disposable  personal  income  over  1970. 

(4)     Inflation.     Within  the  last  half  decade,  virtually  everyone, 
including  the  President's  Economic  Advisers,  the  business  community,  and 
consumers  have  been  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  inflation  can  be 
controlled.     Since  the  factors  underlying  price  determination  are  so 
important  in  any  economic  impact  evaluation  made  at  this  time,  it  is 
appropriate  to  discuss  the  recent  trends  in  inflation  and  the  policies 
used  to  bring  it  under  control. 

Inflation  became  a  serious  problem  in  the  second  half  of  the  1960s 
for  California  and  the  nation.     The  historic  rate  of  inflation  (2.3%) 
had  in  some  cases  more  than  doubled.     Traditional  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  when  hamstrung  by  politics  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
failed  to  achieve  the  desired  low  rate  of  inflation.     Meanwhile,  its 
Phillip's  curve  trade-off  partner,  unemployment,  began  to  rise  noticeably. 
The  situation  for  the  nation,  California,  and  the  Bay  area  became  a 
dichotomous  problem  of  both  controlling  inflation  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  unemployment.     By  mid-1970,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  were 
operating  under  an  expansionary  economic  policy  directed  at  stimulating 
the  economy  rather  than  restraining  it.     Whether  or  not  there  was 
sufficient  slack  in  the  economy  to  warrant  an  expansionary  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  is  currently  the  subject  for  considerable  debate  on  proper 
stabilization  actions,*    Nevertheless,  prices  and  unemployment  continued 
to  rise  with  only  slight  abatement  through  mid-1971.     The  failure  of 
traditional  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to  achieve  desired  stabilization 
levels  caused  the  90-day  wage  and  price  freeze  to  be  imposed  in  August 
1971. 

Inflation  in  the  nation,  measured  by  the  Implicit  price  deflator 
for  GNP,  increased  at  a  compounded  annual  rate  of  5.7%  in  1970  and  3.4% 
in  1971,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  price  and  wage  stabilization  policies. 
However,  in  the  latter  half  of  1972,  consumer  and  wholesale  prices  for 
all  commodities  increased  rapidly.     Between  June  and  November  1972,  con- 
sumer prices  increased  at  a  4.2%  rate,  compared  with  a  2.9%  rise  in  the 
preceding    year.     Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  increased  at  a  5.7% 


*Stabilization  actions  are  directed  toward  two  primary  goals:  maintaining 
full  utilization  of  the  nation's  resources  and  maintaining  relative  sta- 
bility in  the  general  price  level.     The  two  primary  schools  of  thought 
regarding  economic  stabilization  are  the  income-expenditure  approach  and 
the  modern  quantity  theory  of  money  approach. 
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rate  from  May  to  November  1972,  after  rising  by  3.9%  in  1971.     The  historical 
growth  in  the  consximer  price  index,  popularly  knovm  as  cost  of  living 
index,  is  presented  in  Table  AlO. 

3.      Trends  in  Selected  Industries  Impacted  by  YBC 

The  macroeconomic  data  presented  in  subsection  2  provided  a  general 
framework  within  which  the  performance  of  the  Bay  area's  economy  could  be 
evaluated  to  date.     However,  of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  performance 
of  those  industries  within  the  general  economy  upon  which  the  Yerba  Buena 
project  is  expected  to  have  a  measurable  impact — both  positive  and  negative 
as  well  as  in  both  the  short  run  and  long  run. 

There  are  many  local  industries  which  could  conceivably  feel  an 
impact  as  a  result  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project  development.     The  industries 
which  could  be  influenced  are  listed  below  with  their  respective  two  and 
three  digit  standard  industrial  classification  (SIC)  codes.     The  list  does 
not  purport  to  represent  an  all-inclusive  compilation  of  all  industries 
which  could  be  influenced  by  Yerba  Buena  Center.     The  listing  was  not 
obtained  through  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  conceivable  inter-industry 
transactions  via  an  input/output  table  but  represents  a  subjective  de- 
termination of  those  industries  upon  which  YBC  could  have  a  measurable 
impact . 

•  CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

15  General  Building  Contractors 
17  Special  Trade  Contractors 

•  TRADE  (Retail) 

53  Retail  General  Merchandise 

56  Retail  Apparel  and  Accessory  Stores 

58  Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

59  Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 

•  TRADE  (Wholesale) 

503  Dry  Goods  and  Apparel 

•  FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

60  Banking 

61  Credit  Agencies  and  Other  Banks 

64  Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  and  Service 

•  SERVICES 

70  Hotels  and  Other  Lodgings 

72  Personal  Services 

79  Amusement  and  Recreation  Services 
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a.      Trends  in  Contract  Construction 


The  construction  industry  in  the  Bay  area  underwent  a  veritable 
boom  during  the  1960s.     Residential  construction  went  through  both  a 
boom  and  a  bust  condition  in  California,  while  in  San  Francisco  the 
trend  in  residential  construction  was  continually  downward — from 
$90,783  million  valuation  in  1964  to  $14,204  million  by  1970. 

Since  the  Yerba  Buena  project  will  comprise  no  significant  amount 
of  residential  construction  other  than  that  planned  by  the  Salvation 
Army,*  only  nonresidential  construction  trends  will  be  evaluated.  As 
shown  in  Table  All,  new  commercial  construction  in  San  Francisco  grew 
by  nearly  400%  in  the  last  10  years  (1962-1972)  as  measured  by  the 
valuation  of  nonresidential  and  total  building  included  in  building 
permits.     New  Industrial  construction  declined  by  74.4%. 

j  As  shown  in  Tables  A12  and  A13,  new  commercial  construction  in  the 

SMSA  nearly  doubled  during  that  period  while  that  in  the  nine  county 
area  more  than  doubled.     In  terms  of  real  growth,  these  percentages  can 
be  misleading  in  that  they  represent  changes  in  valuation  of  total 

i building.     Consequently,  when  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  costs  of  con- 
tract construction  is  taken  into  account,  the  rate  of  growth  in  real 
terms  has  been  rather  stable.     This  stability  is  reflected  in  the  lack 
of  growth  in  employment  in  contract  construction  shown  in  the  last 
columns  of  Tables  All,  A12,  and  A13. 

Currently,  the  major  uncertainty  in  the  commercial  sector  of  San 
Francisco,  with  respect  to  future  business  conditions  rests  with  the 
fate  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project — especially  the  Exhibit  Hall.  This 
subject  is  discussed  below,  in  the  subsection  on  impact. 

The  construction  activity  upon  which  the  Yerba  Buena  project  will 
have  a  measurable  Impact  is  new  commercial  construction  activity.  The 
new  commercial  category  comprises  retail  stores,  restaurants,  office 
and  professional  buildings,  hotels,  warehouses,  and  other  like  commercial 
facilities. 

(1)     Office  Building  Construction  Trends.     The  very  large  Increase 
in  nonresidential  valuations  in  the  Bay  area  and  the  SMSA  is  essentially 
a  result  of  the  high-rise  office  buildings  authorized  in  San  Francisco. 
The  rapid  growth  in  commercial  building  construction  is  not  unique  to 
San  Francisco,  but  is  also  occurring  throughout  the  nation,  in  Los  Angeles, 
I     Chicago,  New  York,  Houston,  and  Atlanta. 

i  Since  1960,  approximately  14,047,000  gross  square  feet  of  office 

space  has  been  added  to  San  Francisco.  Of  that,  nearly  two-thirds  is 
located  in  C-3-0  zoning  district,  containing  the  downtown  financial  and 

j     administrative  district.     The  addition  in  space  since  1960  represents 


*Excludes  the  possible  expenditures  for  additional  housing  construction 
within  the  project  area. 
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Base  Map:     H.M.  Gousha  Company,  San  Jose,  Ca. 

FIGURE  A-2      LOCATION  OF  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  SINCE  1960 

Source :     URS  Research  Company. 
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greater  than  50%  of  total  capacity  in  the  city/county  to  date — latest 
estimate  is  about  28  million  sq  ft.     Table  A14  presents  a  list  of  those 
office  buildings  constructed  in  San  Francisco  since  1960.     Figure  A2 
maps  their  locations. 

The  value  of  office  building  construction  from  1960-1972  totaled 
$451  million.*    The  cost  per  gross  square  foot  varied  widely  from  a  low 
of  $5.95  to  as  high  as  $48.50.     A  recent  study  of  the  social  and  fiscal 
effects  of  high-rise  buildings  in  San  Francisco**  provides  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  labor  costs  in  contract  construction  of  high-rise  office 
buildings.     Based  on  1971  total  cost  per  square  foot  of  $35,  labor  costs 
represent  about  51%  of  total  cost  and  comprise  the  following  labor 
categories : 


Site  Preparation 

1 

.9% 

Pilings 

1 

.7 

Structural  Steel 

16 

.9 

Concrete 

18 

.4 

Steel  Decks 

1 

.1 

Plaster  and  Dry wall 

5 

.6 

Mechanical 

11 

.8 

Electrical 

4 

.8 

Elevators 

7 

.3 

Window  Walls 

11 

.8 

Carpentry 

5 

.6 

Floor  Covering 

1 

.1 

Ceiling 

1 

.4 

Painting 

1 

.1 

Masonry  and  Marble 

1 

.4 

Miscellaneous  Metals 

2 

.2 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metals 

1 

.1 

Finishing  and  Drapes 

.6 

Field  Overhead 

4 

.2 

Represents  51%  of  Total  Cost 

100 

.0% 

(2)     Hotel  and  Motel  Construction.     Activity  in  the  construction 
of  hote]s  and  motels  within  the  City  of  San  Francisco  has  been  nearly 
as  intense  as  that  of  office  building  construction.     Until  1959,  no 
large  hotel  had  been  built  in  downtown  San  Francisco  for  more  than 
30  years.     Since  then,  approximately  7000  rooms  have  been  added,  mainly 
around  Nob  Hill  and  Union  Square.     Table  A15  presents  a  detailed  list 
of  new  hotel  and  motel  units  since  1959.     Table  A16  shows  hotels  planned 
for  construction  or  under  construction  through  1983.     Figure  A3  maps  the 
location  of  existing  hotels,  and  Figure  A4  locates  those  planned  for 
construction  through  1983. 


*Estimates  made  by  both  Wells  Fargo  Branch  Expansion  and  San  Francisco 
Building  Inspection  Department. 
**Gruen    Gruen  and  Associates,  August  1971. 
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TABLE  A-14 


OFFICE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
1960-1972 


YEAR 


BUILDING 


STORIES 


GROSS 
SQUARE  FEET 


ANNUAL 
TOTAL 


MAP 
CODE 


1960      Bethlehem  Steel  I.S.I. 
Bank  of  America 
Pacific  Telephone 
John  Hancock  Building 
550  California  Building 


1961  International 

Wells  Fargo  Headquarters 


1962  None 

1963  Federal  Building 

1964  None 

1965  Hartford  Insurance 
Standard  Oil  of  California 
Pacific  Telephone 

Hong  Kong  Bank 
Foremost  McKesson 


1966      Fox  Plaza 

Wells  Fargo  Building 


1967      Matson  Shipping 

Bank  of  California 
Insurance  Center 
Alcoa  Aluminum 
Bechtel  Corporation 


1968      First  Savings/ 
Great  Western 


13 
10 
9 
14 
13 


22 
13 


20 


33 
22 
13 
19 
19 


30 
43 


13 
21 
16 
27 
23 


26 


283,000 
504,000 
175,000 
200,000 
200,000 


270,000 
350,000 


467,000 
283 , 000 
429,000 
119,000 
231,000 


310,000 
785,000 

151,000 
300,000 
137,000 
590,000 
706 , OOP 


1,362,000 


620,000 


1,219,000 


1,529,000 


, 095 , 000 


6 
7 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


,884,000 


186,000  21 
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TABLE  A-14  (Continued) 


GROSS 

ANNUAL 

MAP 

YEAR 

BUILDING 

STORIES 

SQUARE  FEET  TOTAL 

CODE 

1969 

Pacific  Telephone 

8 

100,000 

22 

Bank  of  America  Headquarters 

52 

1,171,000 

23 

20 

379,000 

24 

Crocker-Aetna 

38 

455,000 

25 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

32 

568,000 

26 

2,673,000 

1970 

Embarcadero  Center  #1 

45 

946,000 

27 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 

34 

907,000 

28 

1,853,000 

1971 

General  Electric  Building 

11 

100,000 

29 

1972 

Transamerica  Tower 

48 

604,000 

30 

Pacific  Insurance 

33 

416,000 

31 

Qantas  Airways 

11 

110,000 

32 

Union  Bank  Building 

37 

738,000 

33 

550  California  Addition 

5 

77,000 

34 

1,945,000 

Total  Since  1960 

14,466,000 

Annual  Average 

1,113,000 

Annual  Average 

Last  Five  Years 

1,351,400 

Source ;     San  Francisco  Planning  Department 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Branch  Expansion  Department 
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TABLE  A-15 


NEW  HOTEL  AND  MOTEL  UNITS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1959-1972 


YEAR  NAME  NUMBER  UNITS  MAP  NUMBER 


Existing  Before  1959 


Huntington 

150 

1 

Manx 

181 

2 

Chancellor 

146 

3 

Canterbury 

234 

4 

Beverly  Plaza 

145 

5 

Bellevue 

233 

6 

Californian 

258 

7 

San  Franciscan 

423 

8 

Stewart 

297 

9 

Clift 

402 

10 

Mark  Hopkins 

431 

11 

Fairmont 

374 

12 

St.  Francis 

-j^50 

13 

Sheraton  Palace 

588 

14 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

431 

15 

Americania  Motor  Lodge 

145 

16 

Handlery  Motor  Inn 

TOTAL 

New  and  Additions  Since  1959 

93 

O  ,  lol 

17 

1959 

Jack  Tar 

418 

18 

1961 

Fairmont  Tower  Addition 

307 

19 

1962 

Townhouse 

343 

20 

1964 

San  Francisco  Hilton 

1,141 

21 

1970 

Royal  Inn 

100 

22 

1970 

Holiday  Inn  -  Market  Street 

393 

23 

1970 

Holiday  Inn  -  North  Beach 

339 

24 

1971 

St.  Francis  Addition 

+550 

25 

1971 

Hilton  Addition 

+700 

26 

1971 

Holiday  Inn  -  Chinese  Trade  Center 

559 

27 
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TABLE  A-15  (Continued) 


YEAR  NAME  NUMBER  UNITS        MAP  NUMBER 


1972        Barrett  Motor  Hotel  149  28 

1972        Stanford  Court  Renovation  402  29 

1972        Hyatt  Union  Square  750  30 

1972        Miyako  179  31 

1972        Travelodge  250  32 

1972        Westbury  (Knott)  420  33 

TOTAL  SINCE  1960  7,000 

CURRENT  TOTAL  12,181 


Sources :       San  Francisco  Hotel  Association 
URS  Research  Company 
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Base  Map:     H.M.  Gousha  Company,  San  Jose,  Ca. 

FIGURE  A-3      EXISTING  HOTELS 
Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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Base  Map:     H.M.  Gousha  Company,  San  Jose,  Ca. 


FIGURE  A-4      LOCATION  OF  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  PLANNED 
1973-1983 

I  Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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TABLE  A-16 


HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
AND/OR  PLANNED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
1973-1983 


Total  as  of  1972  12,181 

Map 
Code 

Planned : 

1973  -  Hyatt  Regency  850  34 

1974  -  Chatmar  Holiday  Inn  502  35 
-  Ramada  Inn  700  37 

1976  -  Yerba  Buena  Hotel  700  36 

Total  Planned  1973-1983  2,752 


(3)  Retail  Space  Construction.     Most  of  the  retail  space  upon  which 
YBC  would  have  an  impact  exists  in  the  central  business  district  (CBD) 

of  San  Francisco.     Although  most  of  the  retail  space  in  the  CBD  was  con- 
structed several  decades  ago,  a  considerable  amount  of  additions  and 
alterations  has  occurred  since  then — principally  remodeling  of  store 
facades. 

(4)  Other  Construction.     Wholesale  space  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties construction    will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  impact  section  of 
this  chapter. 

b.       Trends  in  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 

The  trends  in  taxable  retail  sales*  for  the  Bay  area  in  the  last 
decade  helped  the  area  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
consumer  markets  in  the  nation.     Between  1960  and  1971,  taxable  retail 
sales  in  the  Bay  area  increased  by  92.9%.     The  SMSA  performed  less  well 
with  an  increase  of  74.8%.     San  Francisco,  in  spite  of  the  potential 
stimulus  from  the  large  growth  in  service  and  office  emplojnnent,  faired 
least  well  with  a  moderate  increase  of  31.4%. 

San  Francisco's  relatively  poor  performance  in  retail  trade  reflects 
the  strength  of  the  continued  suburbanization  of  the  Bay  area  within  the 
last  two  decades.     As  the  core  city  of  a  large  growing  metropolitan  area 
where  the  population  is  essentially  suburban,  its  retail  sales  represent 
comparison-types  of  large  durable  goods,  high  fashion  merchandise,  and 
highly  specialized  goods  and  services.     The  massive  purchases  of  the 


*Taxable  retail  sales  comprise  approximately  70%  of  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  total  retail  trade. 
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day-to-day  market  basket  of  goods  occur  in  the  suburbs  near  the  popula- 
tion centers.     Table  A17  provides  trends  in  taxable  retail  sales  in  the 
Bay  area  between  1960-1971.     Table  A18  illustrates  the  sales  patterns 
of  San  Francisco  commodities  between  1957-1968.     Specialty  shops  sales 
growth  vis-a-vis  general  merchandise  and  apparel  is  noteworthy. 

Despite  the  increasing  competition  to  San  Francisco  retail  stores 
from  similar  facilities  expanding  in  the  suburbs,  San  Francisco  is  by 
far  the  largest  retailing  city  in  the  Bay  area,  with  more  than  twice 
the  annual  sales  of  the  second  ranked  city,  Oakland. 

Over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  considerable  deterioration  in 
the  appearance  of  retail  facilities  along  Market  Street  accompanied  by 
marginal  performance  of  several  retail  operations.     Several  factors  are 
the  cause  for  this  marginal  performance: 

•  General  economic  recession 

•  Continued  suburbanization  trends 

•  Virtual  halt  to  net  in-migration  in  California 

•  Interruption  and  inconvenience  caused  by  BART 
construction 

•  Lack  of  adequate  parking 

Taxable  retail  sales  by  major  types  of  business  between  1968-1970  illus- 
trate the  performance  by  category  of  San  Francisco  retailers  compared 
with  the  Bay  area.     (See  Table  A19 — note  San  Francisco  especially.) 

As  shown  in  Table  A20,  the  performance  of  retail  trade  in  San 
Francisco  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  in  the  rate  of  inflation  since 
1968.     In  real  terms  (taking  inflation  into  account),  retail  sales  in 
San  Francisco  declined  by  3.9%  between  1968  and  1969  (rate  of  inflation 
5.5%  minus  1.6%  growth  in  sales  equals  a  net  decrease  of  3.9%),  declined 
by  6.2%  between  1969  and  1970,*  and  declined  by  1.0%  between  1970  and 
1971.** 

Very  limited  data  exist  on  the  trends  in  the  wholesale  trade  in- 
dustry in  San  Francisco.     Much  of  the  available  data  on  wholesale  trade 
are  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  of  Business. 
Their  most  recent  publications  only  include  data  for  1963  and  1967  and 
consequently  provide  only  two  data  points,  which  is  clearly  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  trend.     Table  A21  presents  the  latest  wholesale  trade 
information  on  San  Francisco  which  shows  increased  concentration  of 
businesses  (decline  in  number  of  establishments  between  1963  and  1967) 
and  concomitantly  a  decline  in  employment . 


*Inflation  measured  by  consumer  price  index  =  5.1%. 
**Inflation  measured  by  consumer  price  index  -  3.9%. 
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TABLE  A-17 


TAXABLE  RETAIL  TRADE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  SMSA  AND  BAY  AREA 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


YEAR 

COUNTY  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1/ 

SMSA-' 

2/ 

BAY  AREA- 

i960 

1,753,372 

U,U0i+,U78 

5,699,755 

1961 

1,750,207 

J+,511,^79 

5,909,619 

1962 

1,787,803 

u, 782, 657 

6,319,287 

1963 

1,817,056 

5,06U,9^^ 

6,758,36U 

I96U 

1,91^^,069 

5,i^30,386 

7,270,8i+l 

1965 

1,938, U87 

5,731,060 

7,682,609 

1966 

2,0i;7,^15 

6,08ii,050 

8,208,U30 

1967 

2,096,289 

6,191,973 

8,1+73,030 

1968 

2,208,810 

6,7^5,9^5 

9,3U6,lilO 

1969 

2,281,352 

7,176,583 

10,017,358 

19  TO 

2,232,6i|l+ 

7,19^^,582 

10,121,669 

1971 

2,311,755 

7,692,6U6 

10,992,770 

1/    Counties  of  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo 


2j    Includes  SMSA  plus  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  Solano 
and  Sonoma  Counties 

Source :     California  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
Trade  Outlets  &  Taxable  Retail  Sales  in 
California,  Annual  Reports  #1  through 
#11. 
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TABLE  A-18 


TAXABLE  RETAIL  SALES  -  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  1957-1972 


YEAE 

APPAREL 

GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 

SPECIALTY 
SHOPS 

HOTELS 
MOTELS 

TOTAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

1957 

$100,090 

$19^4,526 

$103,319 

$20,800 

1,632,308 

1958 

102,U7i| 

187,658 

100,360 

20,372 

l,58i|,530 

1959 

110,298 

195,069 

10U,lU0 

20,855 

l,72U,9i49 

i960 

113,372 

19^,602 

122, 28U 

23,07U 

1,753,372 

1961 

115,00i+ 

198,888 

127,609 

2U,705 

1,750,207 

117,309 

205 ,139 

IOC     0  C 

135 ,250 

20,110 

1,707,003 

1963 

120,1114 

20U,106 

135,236 

26,712 

1,817,056 

196U 

119,895 

210,178 

11+9,376 

30,li+7 

1,9114,069 

1965 

119,072 

217,676 

152,675 

32,128 

1,938,1487 

1966 

138,886 

237,8lU 

207,282 

N.A. 

2,0147,1415 

1967 

1^6,353 

2U7,758 

211,381 

2,096,289 

1968 

lU8,038 

261,928 

250,238 

2,208,810 

1969 

155,133 

276, 787 

255,420 

2, 281,352 

1970 

144, 262 

273,190 

282,840 

2,258,878 

1971 

161,240 

265,937 

292,812 

2,311,755 

Source:     Quarterly  Bulletins,  California  State  Board  of  Equalization. 
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TABLE  A-19 


TAXABLE  RETAIL  SALES  BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  BUSINESS 

1967-1970 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1967 

1  r\/'  Q 

1968 

1969 

1970 

19' ' 

San  Francisco 

Apparel  Stores 

$  146,353 

140,038 

155 ,133 

lUU ,261 

ibJ 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

217,600 

230,511 

2^5,371 

240 ,586 

23; 

Drug  Stores 

30,070 

31,i+17 

31,416 

32,601+ 

3' 

Food  Stores 

96 , 301 

103,3^+5 

108,296 

108,200 

114 

Packaged  Liquor  Stores 

^6,317 

47 ,662 

46 ,183 

1.0     T-  '-r\, 

48,574 

51 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

234,067 

24l,0lM 

248,561 

248,348 

25( 

TT                      Tt.                 •        1                OA              T  • 

Home  Furnish.  &  Appliances 

70,290 

78,910 

76,297 

72,959 

Tt 

Bldg.  Matrl.  &  Farm  Implmts . 

36,712 

37,U72 

36,U96 

36,71+3 

4( 

Auto  Dealers  &  Auto  Supplies 

lU8,19U 

162,965 

l6l,ii65 

13l+,5l+7 

146 

oervice  ouaTiions 

XO , ODU 

1 0  <^o )i 

,  44 ( 

d.1.  ,  D'+O 

910  ftRI 
clXy  ,  Op± 

<iDp  ,  (up 

PQQ  qAQ 

^y j,yoy 

Jlrt 

neL.aii  oTiores  iox/a± 

1  ,<i  (  0,DU  J 

-L  ,  joU  ,p  (9 

1,  J9  (  ,4 

1 ,  jod  ,4;?  f 

1  ,'i.tiC 

t\A  L    UUIICX  vJU.L>J.cUb 

App  fCAfC 
Oii^i  ,  0  00 

ALA  P^l 

AA'5 

00  J  ,y£:£: 

A7^  li91 

SBQ 

fPr-i+aTcj     ATI     On+ 1  o+ o 
J.OL>a,J.S    iiXX  WUuXcIjS 

*^c>  nof^  pAq 

Q  pnA  An  n 
d.  ,  tiUO  ,  oiu 

0  qAi  qc^o 

0  9c;A  AtA 

0  111 

San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 

Apparel  Stores 

$  3^5,355 

36^1,926 

385  ,i+09 

371,098 

flUO 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

746 ,852 

818,578 

879,519 

890,905 

090 

9«9 

Drug  Stores 

137,^+36 

151,550 

160,175 

167,140 

17^ 

Food  &  Packaged  Liquor 

502^521 

55^,3U0 

592,309 

619,662 

ACQ 

T7I       J      •                       ft         "t~\         •         "1       •  "1 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

526 ,664 

553,610 

590,251 

616,713 

b4i] 

Home  Furnish.  &  Appliances 

'  222,367 

238,535 

2il2  ,269 

235,583 

Bldg.  Matrl.  &  Farm  Implmts. 

208,958 

239,218 

248,901 

229,31+6 

304, 

Auto  Dealers  &  Auto  Supplies 

703, U88 

815,557 

828,^72 

71+0,967 

931, 

Service  Stations 

100,537 

9i+,962 

101,619 

101,375 

114, 

Other  Retail  Stores 

ii97,0U0 

578,687 

629,602 

677,1+86 

602, 

Retail  Stores  Totals 

3,991,218 

^,^09,963 

658, 526 

1+, 650, 275 

5  ,  044, 

All  Other  Outlets 

2,200,755 

2,335,982 

2,518,057 

2,570,51+1 

2  ,  648, 

Totals  All  Outlets 

$6,191,973 

6,7^5,9^^5 

7,176,583 

7,220,816 

7  ,  692, 
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TABLE  A-19  (Continued) 


-imty  Bay  Area 
ei  Stores 

■ai  Merchandise  Stores 
sbres 

&  (packaged  Liquor 
Drinking  Places 
:'nish.  &  Appliances 
itrl.  &  Farm  Inrplmts. 

Driers  &  Auto  Supplies 

.C(!  Stations 

'  l|tail  Stores 

!t4l  store  Totals 

)t4r  Outlets 

)t^.s  All  Outlets 
I 


1967 

1968 

- 

1969 

1970 

1971 

$  U66,lUi 

ii96,27^ 

525,258 

508,206 

552, 719 

1,072,37^ 

1,137,631 

1,272,388 

1,320,276 

1,426,361 

188,015 

208,829 

221, U7U 

229,199 

236, 502 

70i+,U55 

792,777 

818,878 

906,897 

980, 753 

697,79^ 

7^1,107 

800,359 

8Uli,89l 

896 ,397 

326,756 

356,857 

370,083 

358, oUi 

409,854 

33^,182 

383,081 

Uo8,670 

373,838 

502, 185 

1,038,915 

1,199,773 

1,231,150 

1,137,90U 

1,486,856 

138,151 

13^,253 

1^5,067 

158,914 

692, 32  U 

795,650 

878,080 

9^+^,100 

811,522 

5,659,197 

6,287,976 

6,688,519 

6,768,1+10 

7,462, 063 

2,813,923 

3,058,U3^ 

3,310,839 

3,379,1+93 

3, 530, 700 

$8,U73,120 

9,3^6,1+10 

10,017,358 

10,11+7,903 

10,992,770 

972  data  is  not  available. 
■e:j  California  Department  of  Employment 
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TABLE  A-22 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
1969  AND  1970 


PERCENT  PERCENT 
TYPE  OF  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  CHANGE 


1969 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1969-70 

Hotels  and  Lodging 

9,448 

9,837 

13 . 0% 

11.5% 

+4.1 

Personal 

6,124 

5,621 

10.6 

6.6 

-8.2 

Miscellaneous  Business 

20,447 

20,002 

21.6 

23.5 

-2.2 

Auto  Repair 

3,950 

3,897 

4.7 

4.6 

-1.3 

Miscellaneous  Repair 

953 

889 

1.5 

1.1 

-6.7 

Motion  Pictures 

2,045 

2,170 

2.8 

2.5 

+6.1 

Amusement  and  Recreation 

2,912 

2,871 

4.8 

3.4 

-1.4 

Medical  and  Health 

16,666  - 

17,454 

18.0 

20.5 

+4.7 

Legal 

3,965 

4,282 

3.9 

5.0 

+8.0 

Educational 

1,408 

1,514 

1.3 

1.8 

+7.5 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

6,998 

7,256 

9.9 

8.5 

+3.7 

Miscellaneous  Services 

8,668 

9,349 

7.8 

11.0 

+7.9 

Other  Services 

79 

89 

0.1 

0.1 

+1.3 

Total 

83 , 663 

85,230 

100.0% 

100.0% 

+1.9 

Source :     Security  Pacific  National  Bank 

California  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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c.  Trends  in  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

Other  than  services  employment,  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  (F.I.R.E.)  sector  has  been  the  fastest  growing  in  the  San  Francisco 
economy  over  the  last  decade.     While  services  employment  grew  by  approxi- 
mately 35.7%,  F.I.R.E.  employment  grew  by  35.1%  between  I960  and  1970. 

Since  the  F.I.R.E.  sector  in  San  Francisco  is  more  closely  related 
to  regional,  national,  and  international  markets  than  to  San  Francisco 
per  se,  the  significance  of  YBC  is  in  terms  of  gross  receipts  and  not 
employment.     To  recognize  this  relationship  is  one  thing:     to  measure 
it  in  a  meaningful  way  is  quite  another. 

d.  Trends  in  Service  Sector 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section  of  this  study,  the  services 
industry  in  the  Bay  area,  California,  and  the  nation  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  industry.     In  the  Bay  area,  total  employment  in  the  services  in- 
dustry increased  by  62%  from  1960  to  1970,  from  260,800  to  422,500,  a 
gain  of  161,700  employed.     Unfortunately,  detailed  statistics  by  type  of 
service  category  are  only  available  through  1969  and  only  for  insured 
employment.     Between  1960  and  1969,  insured  employment  in  services  in- 
creased by  76%,  or  by  104,800  persons.     Within  San  Francisco,  the  largest 
service  employer  is  in  the  miscellaneous  business  category,  while  medical 
and  health  services  account  for  the  second  largest.     As  a  regional  leader 
in  the  services  industry,  San  Francisco  reflects  the  trends  of  the  entire 
area  with  respect  to  category  growth  and  relative  distributions  as  shown 
in  Table  A22  for  San  Francisco  in  1969. 

Although  the  services  industry  as  a  whole  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
the  Bay  area  has  experienced  considerable  growth  in  both  annual  receipts 
and  employment,  it  is  apparent  from  Table  A22  that  within  San  Francisco, 
employment  in  amusement  and  recreation,  personal,  miscellaneous  repair, 
and  hotels  and  lodging  services  has  experienced  relatively  the  slowest 
growth.     However,  while  employment  has  been  rather  static,  annual  reve- 
nues have  continued  to  grow. 

Notwithstanding  its  impact  on  the  trade  and  office  emplo3nnent  sec- 
tors of  San  Francisco,  YBC  is  anticipated  to  have  its  greatest  impact 
on  tourism,  amusement  and  recreation,  hotels  and  motels,  restaurants  and 
other  eating  and  drinking  places,  and  on  personal  services.     The  trends 
in  these  categories  of  services  will  be  presented  in  considerable  detail 
below. 

(1)     Tourism  and  Hotel  Industry.     The  Bay  area,  and  especially  San 
Francisco,  is  renowned  as  an  especially  desirable  tourist  and  conven- 
tion center .     According  to  a  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Poll 
Organization  in  1967,  San  Francisco  was  considered  the  most  desirable 
city  people  wanted  to  visit.     Restaurants  and  food  ranked  highest  as  the 
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thing  most  enjoyed  about  San  Francisco  by  all  three  categories  of  visitor 
groups — convention  goers,  business  visitors,  and  pleasure-vacation  visitors 
Views,  scenery,  and  city  atmosphere  ranked  second. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  San  Francisco  between  1960  and  1970 
is  presented  in  Table  A23. 

The  percentage  of  out-of-town  convention-going  delegates  represen- 
ted in  the  total  registered  attendance  for  the  1960s  averaged  92.5%.** 

Development  Research  Associates  in  their  Transient  Housing  Study 
relied  heavily  on  the  data  on  San  Francisco  visitors  compiled  by  the 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.     However,  the  tourist  data  shown  in 
Table  A23  do  not  represent  those  of  the  Convention  Bureau.  Development 
Research  asserted  that  the  bureau's  data  tended  to  be  overstated  in 
that  they  were  reported  to  be  determined  by  a  complex  formula  that  in- 
volved parameters  such  as  border  counts,  airport  traffic,  park  counts, 
and  others.     Consequently,  the  data  were  adjusted  accordingly  by 
Development  Research. 

The  estimates  of  business  visitors  by  Development  Research  were 
determined  by  correlating  business  visitor  growth,  with  growth  in  air 
travel,  growth  in  downtown  emplojmient,  and  growth  in  downtown  office 
space.     Whether  or  not  they  were  the  appropriate  independent  variables 
is  a  question  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.     No  correlation 
coefficient,  standard  deviation,  and/or  confidence  limits  on  the  esti- 
mates were  provided  in  the  Development  Research  study.     Business  visits 
by  modes  of  transportation,  other  than  air  travel,  were  not  considered 
and,  therefore,  the  estimates  are  considered  conservative. 

Tourism  is  a  most  important  basic  industry  to  the  Bay  area  in  that 
it  is  an  export  industry  which  generates  revenues  into  nearly  every  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.     The  impact  of  the  industry  on  the  Bay  area  economy 
is  difficult  to  determine  because  of  the  rather  heterogeneous  structure 
of  the  industry. 

To  obtain  more  reliable  data  and  marketing  information  on  the  tour- 
ism industry  in  San  Francisco,  the  Convention  Bureau  commissioned  the 
Institute  for  Business  and  Economic  Research  at  California  State  College, 
San  Jose,  to  undertake  a  rather  detailed  study  of  the  industry.***  The 
study  is  based  on  a  stratified  random  sample****  of  all  visitors  to  San 
Francisco  who  stayed  in  a  hotel  or  motel  between  September  1969  and  August 
;  1970. 

!   

*URS  Research  Company  analysis  of  Convention  Bureau  data. 
**Ibid. 

***San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  1,  May  1971,  and 
Part  2,  August  1972,  by  H.H.  Oestreich  and  D.J.  Wassenaar. 
****Sample  size  approximately  1547. 
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TABLE  A-24 


SPENDING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VISITORS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO* 

1969-1970 


Convention  Goers        Business  Only 


Average  Total  Spending 
per  Trip  per  Party 

Average  Stay  (days) 

Average  Spending  per  Day 

Average  Party  Size 

Average  Spending  per  Day 
per  Person 


$360.22 
5.02 

$  71.76 
1.58 

$  45.42 


$211,63 
5.15 

$  41.09 
1.25 

$  32.87 


Pleasure- 
Vacation 


$283.42 
3.94 

$  71.93 
2.10 

$  34.25 


Note:     All  dollar  amounts  are  for  1970. 

*Includes  only  those  who  stayed  in  hotels  or  motels  in  city. 
Source ;     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  2,  p.  8. 


TABLE  A-25 

SPENDING  PER  VISIT  BY 
MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORY  AND  VISITOR  GROUP 


Convention 

Business 

Pleasure- 

Goers 

% 

Only 

% 

Vacation 

% 

Hotel  or  Motel  Rooms 

$118.22 

32.8% 

$  73.47 

34 

.7% 

$  76.12 

26M 

Hotel  or  Motel  Restaurants 

31.26 

8.7 

20.51 

9 

.7 

18.87 

6.7 

Other  Restaurants 

61.58 

17-1 

46.81 

22 

.1 

53.40 

18.8 

Retail  Stores 

51.89 

14.4 

19.94 

9 

.4 

47.75 

16.8 

Local  Transportation 

13.19 

3.7 

11.08 

5 

.2 

8.41 

3.0 

Sightseeing 

8.68 

2.4 

1.63 

0 

.8 

11.86 

4.2 

Entertainment 

37.75 

10.5 

24.30 

11 

.5 

23.43 

8.3 

Car:     oil,  gasoline ,  ^and 

servicing 

5.48 

1.5 

7.82 

3 

.7 

10.01 

3.5 

Other  Items 

32.17 

8.9 

6.07 

2 

.9 

33.57 

11^ 

Total  Spending  per 

100.0°/ 

Visit 

$360.22 

100.0% 

$211.63 

100 

.0% 

$283.42 

Sample  Size 

275 

343 

434 

Note:  Percentages  do  not  necessarily  add  to  100%  because  of  rounding. 
Source :     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  2,  p.  23. 
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The  results  of  the  study  provide  considerable  insight  into  the 
tourism  industry  in  San  Francisco.     Since  the  scope  of  the  tourism  study 
was  restricted  to  San  Francisco,  it  says  nothing  of  the  convention  and 
tourism  industry  for  either  the  SMSA  or  the  nine  counties.     It  is  notable 
that  San  Jose  registered  an  estimated  45,000  convention  delegates  in 
1970,  Santa  Rosa  hosted  13,500  delegates,  and  Concord,  7000.*  Oakland 
attracts  several  conventions  a  year  to  its  new  coliseum  as  do  San  Mateo 
and  Berkeley.     Both  San  Jose  and  Oakland  are  currently  studying  the 
economic  feasibility  of  constructing  large  convention  facilities  in 
their  cities. 


Unfortunately,  no  historical  data  are  available  on  the  tourism 
industry  in  the  nine  counties.     Since  YBC  will  have  the  most  significant 
impact  on  the  tourism  industry  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  sufficient  to 
evaluate  only  that  geographic  area  in  detail.     The  recent  study  com- 
pleted for  the  Convention  Bureau  succinctly  summarizes  the  impact  of 
tourism  on  the  City  of  San  Francisco.     Three    visitor  groups  were 
evaluated : 

•  Conventioneers , 

•  Business  visitors ,  and 

•  Tourists. 


The  salient  results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

The  questionnaire  survey  comprised  a  sample  size  of  1547  respon- 
dents, of  which  275  convention  goers,  343  business  visitors,  and  434 
tourists  provided  bona  fide  results.     The  impact  characteristics  of  these 
visitors  are  summarized  in  Table  A24. 


The  expenditure  patterns  by  visitors  to  San  Francisco  are  shown  in 
Table  A25. 

In  1970,  646  conventions  were  held  in  San  Francisco  which  brought 
in  576,000  delegates,  including  nonregistered  attendees.     According  to 
the  Visitor  Study,     48%  (276,615)  of  the  delegates  stayed  in  San  Francisco 
hotel  and  motel  accommodations.     The  other  delegates  either  returned  home 
in  the  evening,  stayed  with  friends,  or  stayed  in  accommodations  outside 
of  the  city.     This  proportion  of  delegates  staying  in  city  hotels  or  motels 
is  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  YBC  for  two  reasons: 

•        A  majority  of  conventions  scheduled  for  YBC  will  be 
national  conventions  which  have  approximately  80% 
of  the  delegates  staying  at  San  Francisco  hotels.** 


*Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Report,  April  1971. 
**San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  1,  p.  32. 
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•        There  will  be  a  considerably  increased  supply  of  hotel 
and  motel  accommodations  in  the  city. 

According  to  the  Convention  and  Visitor  Study  for  San  Francisco,  the 
economic  impact  of  the  convention  delegates  who  stayed  in  San  Francisco 
hotels  and  motels  in  1970  amounted  to  $63  million;  expenditures  by  dele- 
gates not  staying  in  San  Francisco  accommodations  amounted  to  $30.2  million; 
convention-related  expenditures  were  an  additional  $14.7  million,  giving  a 
total  impact  of  $108  million.* 

The  total  economic  impact  in  terms  of  expenditures  of  all  visitors 
to  San  Francisco  during  1970  was  estimated  to  be  $267.5  million.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  1.56  million  persons  who  stayed  in  San  Francisco 
hotels  and  motels.** 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  convention  industry  in  San  Francisco 
is  the  time  of  year  that  convention  activity  is  largest.     Tourists  and 
visitors  (nonbusiness)  tend  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in  the  summer, 
especially  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day.     Conventions,  however,  are 
mainly  a  fall  and  spring  of  the  year  activity.     The  combination  of  the  two 
visitor  groups  tends  to  alleviate  the  seasonal  dips  of  the  hotel,  motel, 
and  restaurant  industry. 


*San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  1,  p.  33. 
**San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Part  1,  pp.  2,  23,  and  29. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  algorithm  used  to  calculate  total  visi- 
tor expenditures  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  reader  take  the  expendi- 
ture data  shown  in  Table  A24  and  merely  multiply  by  a  fraction  of 
1.56  million.     The  algorithm  used  in  the  calculation  expressed  in 
algebraic  terms  is : 

E        =   1  

TV         r  X  0.291 

where : 

E^^      =  total  visitor  expenditures 

0.291  =  percentage  of  total  visitor  expenditures  on 
hotel/motel  acconanodations 

T  =  hotel/motel  tax  collections 

r  =  tax  rate 
which  for  1970  were: 

T  =  3,892,463 

r  =  0.05 
therefore : 

T7        _      3,892,463  $267.5  million 

^TV         0.05  X  0.291 
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As  early  as  1964,  the  notion  was  being  postulated  that  if  San 
Francisco  were  to  maintain  its  position  as  a  major  convention  city  in 
the  nation,  additional  public  and  private  facilities  would  have  to  be 
constructed  to  provide  space  for  the  increasing  demand.     The  Civic 
Auditorium  (115,000  square  feet).  Brooks  Hall  (96,000  sq  ft),  and  hotel 
convention  facilities   (113,000  sq  ft)  had  become  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  conventions  that  wanted  to  come  to  San  Francisco.     The  Cow 
Palace,  with  260,000  sq  ft  for  exhibits  and  a  seating  capacity  of  17,761 
persons  has  not  been  considered  a  viable  alternative  convention  facility 
for  essentially  two  reasons: 

•  It  is  not  competitive  with  other  modern  convention 
facilities  in  the  nation,  and 

•  It  is  too  far  removed  from  the  hotel  and  motel 
accommodations  located  in  San  Francisco. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
first-class  hotel  accommodations.     Before  1959,  San  Francisco  had  approxi- 
mately 3270    Class  1  hotel  rooms.     The  hotel  room  shortage  was  corrected 
by  the  large  amount  of  construction  activity  in  the  hotel  industry  in  the 
1960s.     By  1970,  within  one  mile  of  the  city's  convention  center,  San 
Francisco  had  nearly  9000  Class  1  rooms.     By  comparison.  New  York  had 
29,000  rooms,  Los  Angeles  4000,  and  Las  Vegas  4000  rooms.* 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  supply  of  Class  1  hotels  in  San  Francisco 
within  the  last  decade  could  have  caused  an  unfavorable  supply-to-demand 
ratio  of  hotel  rooms  in  many  other  cities.     However,  the  pent-up  demand 
was  sufficiently  strong  that,  as  supply  increased,  so  too  did  occupancy 
rates — at  least  until  1969.     Occupancy  rates  are  the  strongest  indicator 
of  performance  of  the  transient  housing  industry.     Traditionally  San 
Francisco  has  had  the  highest  occupancy  rate  of  any  major  city  in  the 
nation,  as  shown  in  Table  A26;  however,  following  the  recent  intense 
building  effort,   the  occupancy  rate  has  gradually  declined. 


TABLE  A-26 

TRENDS  IN  COMPARABLE  OCCUPANCY  RATES 
(percent ) 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

an  Francisco 

79% 

81% 

86% 

88% 

86% 

82% 

73% 

70% 

hicago 

69 

72 

71 

71 

69 

59 

55 

n.a. 

ew  York 

75 

75 

76 

76 

78 

68 

63 

n .  a . 

nited  States 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68 

61 

59 

n.a. 

Sources ;     Development  Research  Associates;   San  Francisco  Hotel  Association; 
and  Harris,  Kerr,  Forster,  and  Company. 
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Average  monthly  occupancy  of  hotel  rooms  in  the  city  for  the  recent 
past  is  shown  in  Table  A27 .     Typically,  highest  occupancy  rates  take  place 
in  late  spring  and  summer  months,  the  period  of  greatest  tourist  and  con- 
vention activity. 


TABLE  A- 2 7 


AVERAGE 

MONTHLY 

OCCUPANCY  FOR 
1965-1968 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Month 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

January 

70% 

66% 

80% 

70% 

February 

74 

74 

88 

90 

LLcLL  L.il 

7R 

1  o 

/  o 

April 

78 

80 

91 

88 

May 

75 

82 

82 

90 

June 

75 

93 

90 

93 

July 

86 

'  87 

93 

94 

Augus  t 

96 

93 

97. 

98 

September 

87 

90 

90 

94 

October 

84 

87 

9D 

96 

November 

11 

78 

85 

84 

December 

65 

59 

60 

65 

Annual 
Averag 

e  79% 

81% 

86% 

88% 

Sources;     Harris,  Kerr,  Forster,  and  Company;  and 
Development  Research  Associates. 


4.      Forecast  of  General  Economic  Indicators  to  1985 

It  is  important  to  caution  the  reader  on  the  potential  pitfalls  in 
using  the  forecasts  which  are  presented  in  the  following  subsection. 
Economic  forecasts  are  usually  based  upon  limited  economic  data  mixed  with 
generous  amounts  of  judgment.     While  this  approach  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  users  of  economic  forecasts  should  be  well  aware  of  both  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  the  forecasts  were  made,  as  well  as  the  inherent  method- 
ological weaknesses  in  the  modeling  framework. 
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The  purpose  of  the  projections  presented  here  is  not  to  join  the 
forecasting  derby  and  provide  definitive  projections  of  economic  indica- 
tors within  the  time  horizon  applicable  to  the  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  YBC.     The  forecasts  presented  here  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  reasonably  precise  level  of  magnitude  of  economic  benchmarks 
from  which  the  economic  impacts  of  YBC  on  the  city  and  region  of  San 
Francisco  can  be  examined. 

The  reliability  of  the  forecasts  has  not  been  tested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  quantitative  procedure.     They  were  selected  by  utilizing  the 
highly  individual  and  judgmental  tests  of  reasonableness  and  consistency 
within  an  historical  perspective  of  the  forces  at  work  within  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  which  were  detailed  above. 

The  population  forecasts  were  obtained  from  the  Economics  Division 
of  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     The  forecasts  represent 
their  latest,  though  as  yet  unofficial,  projections.     Forecasts  for  the 
intercensal  years  were  made  from  analyses  of  survey  data,  local  censuses, 
and  other  data. 

The  macroeconomic  forecasts  were  obtained  from  the  Economics  Divi- 
sion of  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

The  forecasts  of  population  are  based  on  several  assumptions: 

•  The  structure  of  the  urban/regional  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  gradual  shifts  but  no  abrupt  change 
will  occur. 

•  The  region  will  successfully  readjust  its  economy  to 
offset  reduction  in  defense  and  aerospace  spending  and 
employment. 

•  There  will  be  a  net  in-migration  of  100,000  persons 
into  California  annually. 

•  Fertility  levels  will  be  at  the  lowest  of  four  feasible 
levels — 2.11  births  per  woman  during  lifetime- — as 
defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Finance. 

•  Presently  existing  death  rates  will  continue. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  forecasts  for  both  the  state  and  the  Bay 
region  that  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  spectacular  economic  perfor- 
mance of  the  past  decade  will  not  be  duplicated  (Table  A28) .     The  state 
and  regional  growth  rates  appear  to  be  declining  toward  the  national 
average.     The  interrelationships  between  the  national  and  state  economy 
are  strong  and,  likewise,  the  interrelationship    between  the  state  economy 
and  that  of  the  region.     The  impact  of  the  slowdown  in  one  sector  of  the 
economy  has  a  definite  impact  upon  other  sectors:    i.e.,  the  reduced 
growth  rate  in  state  and  regional  economic  activity  resulting  from  a 
slowdown  in  aerospace  and  in  the  national  economy  in  general  had  reduced 
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TABLE  A-28 

FORECAST  FOR  SELECTED  ECONOMIC 

INDICATORS 

FORECASTS 

1960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1 

POPULATION* 

San  Francisco 

740,316 

715,674 

693,000 

692,000 

691,000 

6e 

SMSA 

2,648,762 

3, 109,519 

3, 209, 000 

3,413,000 

3,593,000 

3,75 

Nine  County 

3,638, 939 

4,628, 199 

4,895,000 

5,322,000 

5,739,000 

6,13 

California 

15, 717, 204 

19, 953 , 134 

21 , 084 , 000 

22, 694 , 000 

24,347,000 

25,  92 

EMPLOYMENT 

1 

** 

San  Francisco 

475,900 

537,600 

565,200 

592,900 

653,500 

71 

*** 

SMSA 

1,091,800 

1,397,000 

1,505,000 

1,630,000 

a 

*** 

Nine  County 

1,426,900 

1,978,900 

2, 157,000 

2,373,000 

1 

*** 

California 

5, 933,000 

8,036,000 

8,743,000 

9,618,000 

1 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

($10^*** 

San  Francisco 

2,705.0 

4,738.8 

SMSA 

8,119.7 

16,518,2 

20, 150.0 

24,690.0 

n.a. 

n 

Nine  County 

10,728.7 

22,970.1 

28, 285.0 

34, 921.0 

California 

42,980.0 

88, 863.0 

108,400.0 

133, 100.0 

PERSONAL  INCOME/ CAPITA  ($)*** 

San  Francisco 

3, 654.0 

6,621.0 

SMSA 

3,065.0 

5,312.0 

6,250.0 

7,290.0 

n.a. 

n 

Nine  County 

2,948.0 

,  4,963.0 

5,778.0 

6,562.0 

California 

2,735.0 

4,454.0 

5, 100.0 

5,890.0 

*  Economics 

Division,  Pacific  Telephone 

and  Telegraph 

Company . 

**      Bay  Area  Transportation 

Study  Commission,  Zonal  Forecasts  1965- 

1980- 

1990,  May 

1969. 

***  Economics 

Division,  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

I 
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migration  to  California  almost  to  zero.     Therefore,  population  growth  will 
be  almost  entirely  the  result  of  natural  increase.*    This  means  that  the 
number  of  new  households  will  grow  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  past, 
retail  and  trade  volume  will  grow  less  rapidly,  and  the  need  for  new  hous- 
ing will  be  less. 

Currently,  there  is  no  single  economic  indicator  or  combination  of 
indicators  which  suggests  that  either  the  state  or  regional  economies 
will  grow  at  the  rates  which  prevailed  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
changing  attitude  about  the  desirability  of  rapid  expansion — economic 
growth  at  any  price,  particularly  at  the  cost  of  further  environmental 
deterioration — supports  the  forecasts  that  growth  in  the  state  and  region 
will  not  likely  again  exceed  that  of  the  nation  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

5.      Economic  Impacts  of  Yerba  Buena  Center 

This  subsection  discusses  the  potential  economic  impacts  of  the  YBC 
development  on  the  economic  structure  of  the  San  Francisco  urban  region. 

It  is  imperative  to  note  at  the  outset  the  strict  definition  of 
impact  within  an  economic  context.     Economic  impact  is  defined  as  the 
difference  in  selective  economic  indicators  between  the  two  following 
conditions : 

•  The  structure  and  performance  of  the  San  Francisco 
economy  if  the  project  is  developed  as  planned,  and 

•  The  structure  and  performance  of  the  San  Francisco 
economy  if  the  project  is  not  developed  and  is  either 
left  as  it  is  presently,  or  utilized  for  another 
purpose . 

The  net  difference  between  the  two  alternative  conditions  repre- 
sents the  real  economic  impact  that  YBC  will  have  on  the  city.     It  is 
this  marginal  impact  that  must  be  evaluated  to  satisfy  both  the  letter 
and  the  intent  of  the  law  and  attendant  guidelines. 

The  development  can  be  separated  into    two  distinct  phases  of  impact. 
The  construction  phase  is  that  period  during  which  construction  of  the 
facilities  takes  place    prior  to  normal  operation.     The  other  phase  is 
normal  operation  or  the  period  when  the  facilities  are  utilized  for  their 
intended  purpose.     The  impact  analysis  comprises  two  basic  categories  of 
impact:     direct  and  indirect. 

The  impacts  are  evaluated  within  a  cost/benefit  framework  for  both 
the  short  term  and  long  term.     The  benefits  attributable  to  the  project 
must  be  balanced  with  the  costs  incurred.     The  cost  side  of  the  equation 
is  very  difficult  to  address  in  a  statistically  meaningful  manner  because 
of  the  nonquantif iable  nature  of  external  and  social  overhead  costs  of 
the  project.**    This  is  not  to  assert  that  just  because  the  cost  side  is 


*To  this  must  be  added  the  PT&T  assumption  of  an  annual  net  in-migration 
into  California  of  100,000  persons  in  the  1980s  decade. 
**These  externalities  will  exist  whatever  the  fate  of  YBC. 
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difficult  to  evalutate  in  a  meaningful  sense,  that  the  costs  do  not  exist 
However,  it  does  say  that  to  date,  society  has  not  placed  a  statistically 
meaningful  price  on  the  use  of  the  environment — meaning  air,  water,  and 
land . 

a.       Construction  Phase  Impacts 

The  economic  impacts  resulting  from  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project  involves  three  factors: 

•  Time-phased  construction  schedule, 

•  Total  construction  costs,  and 

•  Construction  employment . 

For  the  purposes  of  this  impact  evaluation,  the  total  project  was 
separated  into  two  basic  types  of  facilities — public  facilities  and 
private  facilities.     The  public  facilities  comprise  the  following: 

Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  777,670  square  feet 

Sports  Arena  14,000  seats 

Parking  garage  1,800  stalls 
Central  Concourse 

Central  heating  and  cooling  plant  - 

The  construction  time  schedule  for  the  public  facilities  has  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  executive  architects  for  Yerba  Buena.*  Criti- 
cal path  method  analysis  was  used  to  time  phase  the  construction  schedule 
The  schedule  for  the  public  facilities  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Public 
Facilities . **    The  current  litigation  and  uncertainty  concerning  the 
project  has  resulted  in  approximately  a  three-month  delay  to  date  in  the 
start  of  construction  from  that  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Private  facilities  will  be  constructed  in  both  the  central  blocks 
and  the  peripheral  blocks  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  development.  The 
central  blocks    private  facilities  will  comprise  the  following:*** 

Hotel  700  rooms 

Apparel  piart  1,086,000  square  feet 

Mart  parking  garage  600  stalls 

Retail  shops  343,000  square  feet 

Airline  terminal  132,000  square  feet 
(tentative) 


*McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick. 
**March  6,  1972,  presentation  to  Board  of  Supervisors  -  Bluebook. 
***A11  square  footage  is  in  terms  of  gross  square  feet. 
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Theater  (tentative  2,400 
Office  buildings 

-  Market  Street  Tower  705,000  square  feet 

-  Third  and  Mission  Office  510,000  square  feet 

-  Fourth  and  Mission  Office  550,000  square  feet 

-  Fourth  and  Folsom  Office  510,000  square  feet 


The  peripheral  blocks  facilities  will  comprise  18  parcels,  two  of 
which  are  already  completed,  e.g.,  Clementina  Towers  (Parcel  5),  and 
the  Mission  Street  parking  garage  extension  (Parcel  2);  and  two  other 
small  parcels  will  be  utilized  by  the  Salvation  Army  for  housing  and  a 
relatively  small  retail  facility.     The  remaining  14  individual  parcels 
probably  will  be  developed  into  office  buildings  or  office  building- 
related  facilities.     Subject  to  the  considerable  uncertainty  concerning 
the  remaining  14  peripheral  parcels,  the  preliminary  development  plan 
is  to  construct  approximately  4,622,400  gross  square  feet  of  office  space 
in  the  peripheral  blocks  alone,  which,  when  added  to  the  central  blocks 
office  space,  yields  a  total  of  6.9  million  gross  sq  ft  of  office  space 
within  Yerba  Buena. 

The  time  phasing  for  the  private  facilities  in  the  central  blocks 
was  obtained  from  the  facilities'  developer  and  is  a  most  preliminary 
schedule.     Since  the  entire  development  will  comprise  a  construction 
time  span  of  approximately  a  decade,  considerable  uncertainty  surrounds 
the  rate  at  which  the  central  blocks    private  facilities  will  be  brought 
on  stream.     The  time  schedule  for  the  private  facilities  construction 
was  not  determined  by  the  critical  path  method,  but  by  corresponding 
to  the  construction  schedule  for  the  public  facilities.     The  developer 
plans  to  complete  the  motel,  apparel  mart,  and  retail  shops  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  arena  are  completed. 

The  time  phasing  of  construction  for  the  four  office  buildings  in 
the  central  blocks  and  the  14  scheduled  for  the  peripheral  blocks  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  two  considerations: 

•  Office  space  supply  and  demand,  and 

•  Desirability  from  public  viewpoint  of  developing  not 
only  the  central  blocks  but  also  the  entire  project 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  provide  site  rent  tax 
revenues  to  meet  the  city  lease  payments  on  the  revenue 
bonds  issued  to  finance  the  public  facilities. 

As  shown  in  Table    A14,   in  the  last  13  years  (1960-1972)  approxi- 
mately 14.5  million  gross  sq  ft  of  office  space  were  added  to  downtown 
San  Francisco's  existing  stock.     This  addition  represents  an  average 
annual  increase  of  approximately  1.1  million  sq  ft.     In  time  phasing 
the  office  building  construction  schedule  for  Yerba  Buena,  an  arbitrary 
constraint  was  used  that  on  an  annual  average  basis  for  the  period 
1975-1982,  no  more  than  850,000  gross  sq  ft  of  office  space  would  be 
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added  to  the  existing  stock  per  year  by  Yerba  Buena.     Whether  or  not  the 
city  can  in  fact  absorb  this  much  additional  office  space  attributable 
to  Yerba  Buena  will  be  discussed  in  Section  B — Land  Use.  Additionally, 
on  the  basis  of  a  rather  detailed  examination  of  the  office  space  market 
in  San  Francisco  by  Development  Research  Associates,*  it  was  determined 
from  a  marketing  standpoint  that  the  pattern  of  demand  for  new  office 
space  is  strongest  in  the  Financial  district  between  Washington  Street 
and  Market  Street.     Since  YBC  is  to  be  located  south  of  Market  Street, 
the  office  building  planned  in  the  project  nearest  to  Market  Street 
would  be  developed  first  in  the  strongest  demand  location.     All  the 
office  buildings  except  one,  the  Market  Street  Tower,  were  time  phased 
to  come  on  stream  subject  to  strength  in  the  spatial  location  market 
conditions.     Since  the  Market  Street  Tower  will  be  a  comparatively  ex- 
pensive high-rise  for  a  south  of  Market  Street  location,  and  construc- 
tion would  not  begin  until  a  tenant  is  found,  it  is  unlikely  that 
construction  will  begin  until  the  existing  stock  of  that  type  of  building 
which  was  added  to  the  market  in  the  last  decade,  is  fully  utilized. 

A  total  of  6.9  million  gross  sq  ft  of  office  space  will  be  added 
to  downtown  San  Francisco  by  the  YBC  development  between  1975  and  1983. 
This  will  represent  an  average  annual  increase  attributable  to  Yerba 
Buena  of  858,250  sq  ft  or  equivalent  to  78%  of  the  average  annual  in- 
crease for  all  of  San  Francisco  between  1960-1972. 

Table  A29  shows  the  rate  at  which  new  office  space  directly  attribu- 
table to  Yerba  Buena  will  be  completed. 


TABLE  A-29 


OFFICE  SPACE  COMPLETED 
IN  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  ANNUALLY 


Year 


Square  Feet 


1975 


950,000 
1,073,400 
1,510,000 


1976 


1977 


>  1978 


200,000 
884,000 


1979 


1980 


1,000,000 


1981 


650,000 
590,000 


1982 


Cumulative  Total 


6,866,400 


Average  Annual 
Increase 


858,250  gross  sq  ft 


^Market  Analysis  -  Central  Blocks  of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Development 


Research  Associates,  May  24,  1969,  p.  10. 
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Figure  lA  in  Chapter  I  presents  the  detailed,  though  preliminary, 
time-phased  construction  schedule  for  the  entire  development. 

(1)     Construction  Cost  Estimates.     The  construction  cost  estimates 
for  the  central  blocks  public  facilities,  shown  in  Colxjmn  1  of  Figure  15 
(Chapter  I),  represent  the  latest  official  costs  prepared  by  the  executive 
architects.     The  cost  estimate  for  the  public  facilities  total  $141,965 
million  based  on  the  current  program  and  design  including  a  detailed 
analysis  of  construction  materials  and  labor  (see  Table  A30) .  However, 
most  recently  an  additional  cost  savings  of  approximately  $3  million  was 
estimated  for  the  arena  by  the  executive  architects.     Included  in  the 
cost  estimates  are  provisions  for  a  minority  training  program  (2.6%  of 
total  costs),  and  a  design  contingency  (5%). 

Construction  costs  for  the  central  blocks  private  facilities  and 
the  peripheral  parcel  buildings  have  not  been  estimated  in  the  quantity 
and  unit  cost  detail  of  the  central  blocks  public  facilities.  Cost 
estimates  for  the  hotel,  apparel  mart,  and  retail  shops  were  obtained 
from  the  facilities'  developer.*    Since  preliminary  design  plans  are  not 
aAT^ailable,  cost  estimates  for  the  cultural  trade  center,  airline  terminal 
and  theater  are  based  on  construction  costs  for  comparable  facilities 
in  other  U.S.  cities,  adjusted  to  Bay  area  conditions. 

The  low-rise  office  building  costs  were  estimated  using  $27  (1971 
dollars)**  per  gross  square  foot,  including  tenant  improvements  (20%) 
and  excluding  other  construction-related  development  costs.     The  high- 
rise  office  buildings — e.g..  Market  Street  Tower  and  Parcel  16  esti- 
mated at  35  stories  each — were  estimated  using  $36    in  1971  dollars  per 
gross  square  foot  Including  tenant  improvements.     The  1971  costs  per 
square  foot  were  inflated  at  8%  percent  per  annum  to  the  year  in  which 
construction  began.     Although  an  inflationary  rate  of  10%  per  year  was 
utilized  for  the  public  facilities,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  this 
will  not  be  maintained  throughout  the  present  decade  in  San  Francisco: 

•  Wage  and  price  controls  via  the  Construction  Industry 
Stabilization  Committee,  established  in  March  1971,  have 
held  the  rate  of  inflation  in  1972  to  5.71%  in  the 

San  Francisco  construction  industry  and  5.9%  nationally. 

•  Even  though  the  controls  were  recently  removed,  it  is 
anticipated  that  wage  stabilization  policies  will 
remain  in  selected  industries,  especially  in  construc- 
tion, through  continued  monitoring  by  the  Stabilization 
Committee . 


*March  6,  1972,    Bluebook.     The  Apparel  Mart — Phase  I  was  delayed  by  one 
year  and  includes  the  resulting  escalation  in  cost. 
**McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick  estimate  of  the  construction  cost  per  gross 
square  foot  for  office  space  in  various  types  of  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  (1971)  for  steel-frame  construction  is: 

•  Financial  District  $30.00/sq  ft 

•  Central  District  $25.00/ sq  ft 

•  South  of  Market  $20.00/sq  ft 
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TABLE  A-30 


PUBLIC  FACILITIES  COSTS 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Direct  Construction  Costs 


Utility  Relocation 

Exhibition  Hall  and 
Meeting  Rooms  Complex 

Multipurpose  Arena 

Parking  Garage 

Central  Concourse 

Central  Heating  and 
Cooling  Plant 

Total  Direct  Costs 

Indirect  Costs 

Land 

Works  of  Art 

Purchase  of  Previous  Studies 

Architecture  and  Engineering 

Construction  Inspection  and 
Testing 

Financing  and  Legal 
Consultation 

Funded  Interest 

Construction  Contingency 

Administration 

Insurance 

Construction  Consultant 
Total  Indirect  Costs 
Total  Costs 


$  5.569 

63.596 
37.908 
21.429 

11.046 

2,417 


$14,000 
1.000 
,516 
11.169 

2,800 

.600 
37.463 

7.098 
.660 
.404 

1.682 


$141,965 


77.392 


$219,357** 


*  Includes  furnishings  and  equipment. 
**  Not  equivalent  to  bond  issue  size  due  to  hotel  tax  accruals 
during  reconstruction  period. 

Source:     March  6,  1972,  Bluebook. 
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The  total  cost  estimated  for  the  YBC  is  summarized  below  (Table  A31) . 


TABLE  A-31 


TOTAL  COST  FOR  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


Public  Facilities 


Direct  Costs 


$141,965,000 


Indirect  Costs 


77,392,000 


Private  Facilities 


368,970,000 


Total  Cost 


$588,327,000 


The  construction  cost  estimates,  shown  in  Figure  15  in  Chapter  I, 
total  $534,947,000.     They  do  not  include  those  costs  which  contain  no 
construction  labor  content — i.e.,  land,  $14  million;  art  work,  $1  million; 
previous  studies,  $516,000;  funded  interest,  $37,465  million;  and  in- 
surance, $404,000. 

The  impact  of  the  construction  expenditures  attributable  to  Yerba 
Buena  on  the  valuation  of  new  commercial  construction  in  San  Francisco 
can  be  determined  by  time  phasing  these  expenditures  over  the  duration 
of  the  project  as  shown  in  Table  A32.     By  comparing  the  annual  construc- 
tion expenditures  attributable  to  Yerba  Buena  to  the  average  annual  new 
commercial  construction  expenditures  for  San  Francisco  ($137,550,000  per 
year,  1962-1971,  see  Table  All),  the  impact  can  be  determined.  However, 
since  the  comparison  involves  both  constant  dollars  ($137,550,000)  and 
inflated  dollars,  the  time-phased  construction  costs  will  be  transformed 
to  their  present  value  and  then  compared  with  the  annual  average  prevailing 
in  the  last  10  years. 

(2)    Construction  Employment.     Construction  employment  resulting 
from  the  development  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  comprises  two  categories: 

•  On-site  employment ,  and 

•  Off -site  materials  pref  abrication  emplojnnent. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  impact  evaluation,  it  is  assumed  that  if 
YBC  is  not  constructed,  various  of  the  other  facilities  nevertheless 
would  still  be  constructed  and  therefore,  should  not  be  included  in  the 
net  impact  evaluation.     It  is  asserted  that  if  YBC  does  not  go  ahead, 
similar  size  office  buildings  would  nevertheless  be  constructed  within 
San  Francisco  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  last 
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decade,  about  1.1  million  square  feet  per  year  (see  Table  A33  and 
Figure  A5 ) .     The  consequence  of  this  assumption  is  shown  in  Tables  A34 
and  A3 5. 

On-site  construction  employment  was  determined  by  estimating  the 
percentage  of  the  total  construction  costs  per  year  that  is  attributable 
to  labor.     Currently,  in  San  Francisco,  approximately  52.5%*  of  the  total 
construction  cost  involves  on-site  labor  costs.**    The  result  of  applying 
this  percentage  to  each  year's  construction  volume  is  presented  by  year 
in  the  third  row  of  Table  A36. 

The  average  labor  cost  in  terms  of  annual  salary,  including  fringe 
benefits  in  San  Francisco  in  1971,  was  $12,676.***    The  annual  rate  is 
i  based  on  an  average  annual  work-year  in  San  Francisco  construction  of 
37  weeks.****    The  1971  annual  rate  was  inflated  at  a  rate  of  8%,  yield- 
ing the  average  annual  labor  rate  for  1972  of  $13,690  as  shown  in  the 
j  fourth  row  of  Table  A36 . 

1  Based  upon  the  above  described  algorithm,  on-site  construction 

labor  for  the  completion  of  YBC  totals  14,250  man-years.     As  shown  in 
Table  A36,  the  construction  activity  is  most  intense  in  1975  when  approxi- 
mately 3341     laborers  will  be  employed. 

^  Off-site  labor  resulting  from  the  construction  phase  of  YBC  involves 

the  labor  content  in  the  pref abrication  of  the  construction  materials. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  construction  materials  used  to  construct  YBC 
would  comprise  no  more  than  10%  metropolitan  area  labor  content.***** 
The  average  annual  labor  rate  in  the  materials  pref abrication  of  $11,980 
is  less  than  that  for  on-site  labor.****** 

Total  metropolitan  labor  content  in  the  construction  materials  pre- 
f abrication  is  shown  in  row  five,  under  Indirect  Employment,  in  Table  A36. 
It  was  assumed  that  of  the  total  off-site  employment,  approximately  33% 
is  allocable  to  San  Francisco,  or  531  man-years.     Total  on-site  and  off- 
site  employment  resulting  from  construction  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  is 
15,862  man-years.     The  marginal  effect  on  emplo5nnent  is  not,  however, 
equivalent  to  the  total  employment  involved  in  construction  of  YBC.  It 
is  expected  that  the  office  buildings  in  the  center  would  be  built  at  some 
location,  given  the  demand  for  office  space,  whether  or  not  YBC  was  built. 
Although  land  is  made  available  in  the  center  for  such  construction,  suf- 
ficient land  appears  to  be  available  in  San  Francisco  for  office 
construction. 


*The  Gruen    Gruen  and  Associates  study  estimated  51%  in  1971. 
**McCue    Boone  &  Tomsick,  and  Warnecke  Associates. 
***U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  November  1972. 
****U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  November  1972. 
*****McCue    Boone  &  Tomsick. 
******See  footnote  2,  Table  A36. 
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TABLE  A-33 


OFFICE  BUILDINGS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
AND/OR  PLANNED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
1973-1983 


GROSS  ANNUAL  MAP 

YEAR  BUILDING  SQUARE  FEET  TOTAL  CODE 


Under  Constructioa  and/or  Planned  for  Construction 


1973  Tishman  Building 
Folger  Building 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Building 

1974  New  Standard  Oil  Building 
Embarcadero  Center  #2 
California  State  Automobile 

Association 
Merchandise  Mart 
NW  Corner  of  Spear  and  Howard 
Crocker  Bank  Computer  Center 
Hall idle  Plaza 


1975      YBC-4th  and  Mission  Streets 
Building 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
YBC  #13 


1976      Gateway  Plaza 

Embarcadero  Center  #3* 

YBC  Parcel  #3 

YBC  Parcel  #1 

YBC- 3rd  and  Mission 


1977      YBC  Parcel  #18 

YBC-4th  and  Folsom 
YBC  Parcel  #17 


1978      YBC  Parcel  #4 

Embarcadero  Center  #4* 


1,040,747  35 

400,000  36 

1,000,000  37 
2,440,747 

535,768  38 

782,900  39 

428,420  40 

369,000  41 

249,784  42 

400,000  43 

100,000  44 
2,865,872 

550,000  45 

2  buildings  46 

275,000  47 
825,000 

858,000  48 

782,900  49 

500,000  50 

63,400  51 

510,000  52 
2, 714 ,300 

500,000  53 

510,000  54 

500,000  55 
1,510,000 

200,000  56 

1,000,000  57 
1,200,000 
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TABLE  A-33  (Continued) 


GROSS 

ANNUAL 

MAP 

YEAR 

BUILDING 

IvJlAJb 

1979 

YBC 

Parcel  #11 

1  nn  r\r\n 
J.UU  ,  uuu 

Oo 

YBC- 

-Market  Street  Tower 

750,000 

59 

YBC 

Parcel  #14 

30,000 

60 

YBC 

Parcel  #6 

39,000 

61 

Crocker-Citizens  Headquarters 

bUU , UUU 

1,519,000 

1980 

YBC 

Parcel  #16 

1,000,000 

63 

1981 

YBC 

Parcel  #9 

158,000 

64 

YBC 

Parcel  #15 

500 , 000 

DO 

658,000 

1982 

YBC 

Parcel  #10 

500,000 

66 

YBC 

Parcel  #12 

40,000 

67 

540,000 

No 

known 

date 

Tishman  Building 

1,000,000 

68 

Net  New  Additions  (1973-1983) 

16 , 272,919 

Average  Annual  Increase 

1,627,291 

*    URS  estimated  date. 


Source ;     San  Francisco  Planning  Department 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Branch  Expansion  Department 
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Base  Map:     H.M.  Gousha  Company,  San  Jose,  Ca. 

FIGURE  A-5      LOCATION  OF  PROPOSED  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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Therefore,  without  inclusion  of  the  employment  attributable  to  the 
office  buildings,  the  net  impact  of  YBC  consists  of  7521  man-years  of 
total  construction  employment  over  a  10-year  period,  ranging  from  less 
than  1%  of  total  San  Francisco  construction  employment  to  12%  in  the 
peak  year  of  1975.     The    impact  on  the  SMSA  is  never  greater  than  3.4% 
of  total  construction  employment  (Table  A35) . 

The  marginal  construction  impact  of  Yerba  Buena  in  terms  of  total 
costs,  excluding  office  buildings  once  again,  ranges  from  less  than  1% 
of  average  annual  valuation  of  new  commercial  construction  in  San 
Francisco  in  1981  to  a  high  of  46%  in  the  peak  year  1975,  at  which 
time  it  represents  25%  of  the  SMSA's  total  value  in  commercial  construc- 
tion (Table  A34) . 

This  estimate  of  marginal  impact  assumes  that  YBC  is  alone  respon- 
sible for  construction  of  the  retail  shops,  the  apparel  mart,  and  the 
public  facilities. 

The  impacts  (both  total  and  marginal)  of  YBC  on  the  construction 
labor  market  of  San  Francisco  and  the  SMSA  are  shown  in  Table  A35.  Since 
contract  construction  employment  for  San  Francisco  and  the  SMSA  is 
virtually  impossible  to  forecast  accurately  so  far  in  advance,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  employment  levels  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1960s  decade  will  generally  prevail  through  the  1970s.     This  assump- 
tion is  reasonable  in  that  if  Yerba  Buena  goes  ahead,  it  will  partially 
curtail  construction  of  other  office  space  and  hotel  space.     As  shown 
in  Table  A33  and  Figure  A5,10  million  square  feet  of  new  office  con- 
struction is  planned  in  the  1970s  apart  from  that  in  YBC. 

b.      Normal  Operations  Phase  Impacts 

As  indicated  above,  the  operating  phase  comprises  two  broad  cate- 
gories of  impact:     direct  and  indirect. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  direct  impacts  comprise  those 
economic  impacts  on  industries  whose  level  of  business  activity  is  affec- 
ted by  the  project.     They  are: 

•  Employment  in  new  facilities  provided. 

•  Induced  expenditures  for  local  goods  and  services 
in  various  industries  and  emplo3mient  resulting 
therefrom, 

-  Retail  trade 

-  Services 

-  Hotels  and  motels. 

•  Wages  and  salaries  related  to  new  employment . 
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The  indirect  impact  category  comprises  those  impacts  which 
result  from  direct  impacts — i.e.,  the  magnitude  of  the  direct  impacts 
determine  the  level  of  indirect  impacts.     The  magnitude  of  the  secondary 
impacts  is  generally  estimated  by  application  of  an  economic  principle 
known  as  a  multiplier.     The  principle,  per  se,  is  widely  accepted  by 
most  economists  as  a  satisfactory  technique  in  the  estimation  of  these 
subtle  associative  impacts.     What  is  not  widely  agreed  upon  is  the  size 
of  the  multiplier  with  respect  to  different  industries  and  different 
geographic  regions . 

Modern  income  analysis  has  shown  that  an  increase  in  net  invest- 
ment (in  the  construction  and  normal  operation  of  YBC)  will  increase 
urban/regional  income  by  a  multiplied  amount — by  an  amount  greater 
than  itself;  the  amplified  effect  of  the  investment  (expenditures)  on 
employment  and  income  is  called  the  multiplier  effect.* 

(1)  Direct  Impacts  -  On-site  Employment.     Normal  operating  employ- 
ment by  year  for  all  facilities — public  and  private — in  the  project  area 
is  shown  in  Table  A37,    As  shown,  upon  completion  of  the  entire  complex, 
YBC  will  have  a  normal  employment  population  of  approximately  36,302.  The 
progression  in  employment  over  time  to  1983  is  a  function  of  the  time-phased 
construction  schedule  as  shown  in  Figure  15  in  Chapter  I. 

Basic  normal  operating  employment  for  the  public  facilities, 
especially  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena,  were  obtained  from  earlier 
studies  of  YBC.**    However,  the  design  concept  for  the  center  has  changed 
rather  markedly  since  both  of  the  previous  studies  were  completed.  The 
Economics  Research  Associates  estimate  does  not  include  the  employees 
working  in  the  following  facilities: 


*When  the  City  of  San  Francisco  hires  unemployed  resources  to  build  the 
$141.9  million  public  facilities,  there  will  be  a  secondary  expansion 
of  urban/regional  income  and  production  over  and  above  the  primary 
$141.9  million  investment.     The  laborers  will  get  an  extra  $73,788 
million  (based  on  52.5  labor  content)  and  the  materials  suppliers  and/ 
or  pref abricators  will  get  the  remaining  $68,112  million.     The  laborers 
and  materials  suppliers  will  tend  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their  income 
on  new  consumption  goods  or  have  a  marginal  propensity  to  consume  of 
two-thirds.     In  other  words,  the  laborers  will  spend  approximately 
$49.2  million  on  new  goods  and  services  which  generates  extra  income 
for  the  producers  of  those  goods  and  services  of  $49.2  million.  If 
their  marginal  propensity  to  consume  is  two-thirds ,  they  in  turn  spend 
$32.8  million,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  to  a  finite  geometric  pro- 
gression. 

**Public  Facilities  Economic  Feasibility-Yerba  Buena  Center  by  Schlesinger- 
Arcon/Pacif ic  Corporation,  May  5,  1971,  and  Economic  Performance  of 
Public  Facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Economics  Research  Associates , 
February  9,  1970. 
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Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Rooms 


-  Cafeteria 

-  Restaurant 

-  Kitchen  and  Related  Facilities 

•  Arena 

-  Snack  Bar  and  Bar 

-  Fourteen  Concession  Stands 

-  Restaurant  and  Bar 

The  direct  annual  employment  (including  both  permanent  on-site  and 
temporary  employment)  for  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms  includes: 

•  Permanent  Staff  13* 

•  Exhibit  Setup/ Takedown  and  Janitorial  184 

•  Cafeteria,  Restaurant,  Kitchen  84** 

Total  Annual  Employment  281 

The  estimate  for  the  exhibit  setup  and  takedown  and  all  other  ser- 
vices related  to  putting  on  an  exhibit  was  carefully  determined  by 
Stuart-Sauter ,  Inc.,  a  firm  whose  primary  business  activity  involves 
service  to  exhibitors .     To  determine  the  normal  operating  employment  of 
the  Exhibit  Hall,  a  typical  national  convention  was  selected  as  a  repre- 
sentative kind  of  convention  that  would  utilize  the  YBC  exhibition 
facilities .     The  American  Medical  Association  convention  was  selected 
as  a  representative  convention.     The  convention  usually  comprises  25,000 
delegates  who  would  rent  one-half  of  Yerba  Buena's  Exhibit  Hall  for  17 
consecutive  days.     Seven  days  are  used  for  the  setup  of  exhibits,  the 
convention  is  open  for  five  days,  and  five  additional  days  are  used  for 
takedown  of  exhibits  and  cleanup.     The  total  man-years  of  emplo3mient 
required  to  put  on  the  AMA  convention  is  12.3,  comprising  a  great  diver- 
sity of  labor  skills  as  shown  in  Table  A38.     The  total  of  23,400  manhours 
is  equivalent  to  12.3  man-years,  assuming  a  1900-hour  work  year.  Cur- 
rently, 15  national  conventions  are  booked  in  1978  for  YBC.     Some  require 
more  indirect  labor  service  than  the  AMA  while  others  require  less. 
Assuming  the  average  requires  12.3  man-years  yields  total  employment 
for  15  conventions  of  184.5  man-years. 


*Sharp  Study. 
**URS  Research  Company  estimate. 
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TABLE  A-38 


TOTAL  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  AMA  CONVENTION 


CATEGORY  OF  JOB  TOTAL  PAY  HOURS 


Decorators ,  carpenters 

6,110 

Teamsters,  riggers 

2,050 

Furniture  handlers 

250 

Electricians 

650 

Photographers 

430 

Telephone  installers 

120 

Contract  janitors 

390 

Guards 

6,550 

Shuttle  bus  drivers 

1,200 

Models 

320 

Catering  staff 

720 

Plumbers 

80 

Auditorium  janitorial 

340 

Registration  clerks 

2,950 

Floral  supply 

500 

Sign  painters 

260 

Auditorium  engineers 

200 

Display  house  installers 

100 

Garbage  pickup 

24 

Office  machine  delivery 

48 

Office  furniture  delivery 

110 

Total  Manhours 

23,400 

Source ;     Stuart  Sauter  and  Company 
URS  Research  Company 
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The  employment  estimate  for  the  cafeteria,  restaurant,  and  kitchen  is 
based  on  a  design  plan  for  seating  approximately  1200  persons  who  are  pri- 
marily attending  conventions  and  exhibits.     However,  the  facility  will  be 
open  to  the  public  as  well.     The  cafeteria    will  have  120  seats,  the  res- 
taurant 180  seats,  and  the  bar  40  seats. 

The  Schlesinger-Arcon/Pacif ic  (Sharp)  study  is  more  inclusive  with 
respect  to  the  permanent  staff  employment  categories.     However,  it,  too, 
appears  to  underestimate  the  employment  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  facilities. 

However,  the  estimates  (shown  in  Table  A37)  relied  heavily  on  the 
two  previous  studies.     The  management  plan  for  both  facilities  (e.g., 
will  they  be  publicly  managed  and  staffed,  or  will  they  be  privately 
operated  and  staffed?)  will  determine  their  use  days  and  concomitantly 
the  employment.     Will  the  arena  have  as  major  tenants  both  the  Warriors 
and  the  Seals? 

Turning  to  the  Sports  Arena,  and  notwithstanding  these  uncertain- 
ties, the  permanent  on-site  staff  and  temporary  annual  employment 
estimates  for  the  arena  comprise  the  following: 

•  Permanent  Staff  15* 

•  Cleanup  and  Setup  for  New  Events  32** 

•  Hofbraus,  Concessions,  Restaurant 

and  Bar  84*** 

Total  Annual  Employment  131 

Estimates  for  cleanup  and  changeover  are  based  on  195  use  days,**** 
which  means  cleanup  after  each  event  and  a  changeover  before  the  majority 
of  events — e.g.,  ice  rink,  to  roller  derby,  to  basketball. 

The  four  hofbraus,  concessions,  restaurant,  and  bar  estimates  are 
based  on  design  specifications  for  each  facility. 

The  four  hofbraus  will  be  located  in  a  lobby  or  a  major  circulation 
route  and  comprise  approximately  3400  square  feet  including  kitchen. 
They  will  serve  about  650  people  simultaneously  on  an  over-the-counter 
basis  with  patrons  carrying  food  on  trays  to  tables  and  chairs. 

Concessions  will  be  located  in  the  lobby  or  on  a  major  circulation 
route  providing  service  at  stand-up  counters.     Four  concession  stands 
are  planned,  each  comprising  600  sq  ft  with  a  total  capacity  of  120  seats. 


*URS  Research  Company  estimate. 
**Ibid. 
***Ibid . 

****To  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 
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Normal  operating  employment  for  the  parking  garage  was  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  other  existing  parking  structures  in  San  Francisco. 

Office  building  employment  was  estimated  by  using  a  ratio  of  one 
person  per  250  gross  square  feet.     Additionally,  the  estimate  includes 
a  20%  factor  for  building  operation  and  maintenance  personnel.* 

Retail  space  employment  was  calculated  at  a  ratio  of  one  employee 
per  800  gross  square  feet.** 

Apparel  mart  employment  was  calculated  at  a  ratio  of  one  employee 
per  1000  gross  square  feet.*** 

Hotel  employment  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Class  1 
hotel  average  of  number  of  rooms  per  employee  existing  in  San  Francisco 
to  date.     The  current  ratio  is  1.4  rooms  per  employee.**** 

Since  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  airline  terminal  and 
theater,  it  was  necessary  that  the  employment  estimates  be  determined  by 
comparison  with  existing  facilities  in  other  cities.     The  theater  will 
have  approximately  44  employees  and  the  terminal  40  employees. 

While  Table  A37  indicates  the  total  on-site  employment  in  the  YBC 
project  area,  all  of  this  employment  cannot  be  considered  net  new  em- 
ployment attributable  to  the  center.     The  net  impact  on  employment  in 
San  Francisco  includes  only  that  emplo3^ent  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
new  economic  activity  created  by  the  project  after  the  construction  phase. 
In  order  to  determine  this  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  as- 
pects of  the  center  which  make  a  net  contribution  to  employment.     It  is 
the  position  of  this  study,  albeit  a  conservative  one,  that  the  major 
effect  of  the  project  on  employment  and  income  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
due  to  construction  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  room  complex,  the 
Sports  Arena,  and  to  some  extent,  the  apparel  mart  and  related  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  councourse  and  the  airlines  terminal.     Therefore,  net 
additions  to  employment  from  these  facilities  constitute  the  net  direct 
on-site  employment  added  to  the  San  Francisco  economy. 

Although  an  argument  may  be  made  that  employment  in  the  hotel  and 
in  the  retail  space  planned  for  the  project  area  should  also  be  included, 
the  impact  of  the  project  on  total  employment  in  retail  trade  and  hotel 
sectors  of  the  economy  is  projected  below  (in  subsection  (2) — Direct 
Impacts  -  Off-site  ^Employment)  on  the  basis  of  new  visitor  expenditures 
in  San  Francisco  directly  attributable  to  the  project's  construction. 
The  latter  is  a  better  and  more  reliable  method  for  projecting  this 
aspect  of  the  project's  impact. 


*Allied  Maintenance,  Inc.,  indicated  that  on  an  average,  a  janitorial 
service  employee  can  clean  approximately  20,000  sq  ft  in  a  normal 
workday . 

**Economics  Research  Associates. 
***Ibid. 

****URS  Research  Company  survey  of  20  hotels/motels  in  San  Francisco. 
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Table  A39  indicates  the  on-site  employment  considered  a  net  addition 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  facilities  (or  portions  thereof)  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  built  or  to  employ  such  persons  unless  the 
project  goes  ahead.     The  parking  garage  has  been  excluded  on  the  grounds 
that  an  equivalent  amount  of  parking  and  resulting  employment  will  be 
displaced  by  the  project.     Retail  trade  projections  have  been  excluded 
because  another  method  is  used  below  in  projecting  increased  emplojnnent 
In  retail  trade  due  to  the  project.     The  offices  are  not  considered  net 
additions  to  the  city's  inventory  of  such  space  for  purposes  of  calculat- 
ing new  employment:     it  is  likely  that  such  space  would  be  added,  given 
the  demand,  regardless  of  whether  the  project  were  built,  as  discussed 
under  construction  phase  impacts.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
certain  impacts  on  emplo3nnent  during  the  construction  phase  which  have 
been  identified  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  those  appropriately 
projected  for  operating  employment.     For  instance,  while  no  net  increase 
in  employment  attributable  to  the  theater  or  trade  center  is  expected 
(except  as  resulting  from  increased  expenditures  shown  in  the  following 
subsection),  it  is  unlikely  that  these  new  facilities  would  be  constructed 
without  the  project.     As  a  result  their  construction  phase  impact  on  em- 
ployment is  properly  includible  while  their  effect  on  normal  operating 
phase  industry  employment  is  properly  discounted. 


TABLE  A-39 

NET  EMPLOYMENT  ON-SITE 
ADDED  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ECONOMY 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Exhibit  Hall 

281 

281 

281 

281 

281 

281 

281 

Sports  Arena  - 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

Concourse  - 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Heating  and 
Cooling  Plant  6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Apparel  Mart*  - 

669 

1,338 

1,338 

1,338 

1,338 

1,338 

Airline  Terminal  - 

40 

40 

Total  6 

423 

1,092 

1,761 

1,761 

1,761 

1,801 

1,801 

*Seventy-f ive  percent  of  total  is  attributed  to  new,  larger  mart. 
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For  purposes  of  estimating  the  contribution  of  the  new  apparel  mart 
to  employment  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sector  of  the  economy,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  75%  of  total  employment  at  the  mart  is  a  net  in- 
crease due  to  construction  of  the  new  apparel  mart.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  indications  that  an  apparel  mart  in  San  Francisco  would  be  only 
25%  as  large  as  the  planned  mart  if  space  were  not  made  available  in  the 
project . 

The  total  on-site  employment  considered  amounts  to  1801  jobs  in  1982. 

(2)     Direct  Impacts  -  Off-site  Employment.     Since  much  of  the  justi- 
fication and  need  for  the  public  facilities  of  YBC  rests  heavily  on  its 
potential  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  service  sectors  of  the  San  Francisco 
economy,  it  is  necessary  in  this  section  to  both  define  and  evaluate  in 
detail  the  potential  impacts  of  YBC  on  the  present  and  future  economic 
environment  of  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  area. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  project,  both  private  and  public  groups 
have  expressed  a  need  for  a  major  convention  center,  sports  arena,  and 
cultural  facility  complex  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco.     The  need 
appeared  to  be  a  function  of  both  economic  and  cultural  reasons. 

The  major  components  of  YBC  that  have  potential  economic  impact  on 
a  citywide  basis  are  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex  and  the 
Sports  Arena.     It  is  these  facilities  which  have  the  potential  to  increase 
export  income  by  attracting  new  expenditures  by  visitors  in  the  local 
trade  and  services  sectors. 

•        Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex 

The  YBC  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex  will  contain  approx- 
imately 330,000  net  square  feet  of  exhibit  area  and  61,050  square  feet 
of  meeting  rooms.     The  planned  use  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

-  Existing  conventions  and  trade  shows  currently 
utilizing  other  San  Francisco  and  Bay  area 
facilities . 

-  Conventions  which  heretofore  have  not  come  to 
San  Francisco,  and 

i 

-  Consumer  shows  which  charge  admission  who 
prefer  YBC  to  other  existing  facilities. 
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The  following  assessment  of  impacts  relies  heavily  on  the  results  of 
four  previous  studies  of  the  economic  feasibility  and  impact  of  the  YBC 
Exhibit  Hall: 

•  Reevaluation  of  the  Development  Feasibility  of  Public 
Facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Economic  Research 
Associates,  February  7,  1966. 

•  Economic  Performance  of  Public  Facilities  in  Yerba 
Buena  Center,  Economic  Research  Associates,  February  9, 
1970. 

•  Yerba  Buena  Center  Proposed  Sports  and  Entertainment 
Arena  and  Exhibit  Hall,  prepared  for  Dillingham,  Loeb- 
Rhoades  and  Schlesinger,  by  Madison  Square  Garden  Corp., 
February  19,  1970. 

•  Public  Facilities  Economic  Feasibility  -  Yerba  Buena 
Center ,  Schlesinger-Arcon/Pacif ic  Corp.,  May  5,  1971. 

An  additional  study  that  was  used  considerably  in  the  analysis  of 
the  convention  and  tourism  industry  in  San  Francisco,  upon  which  YBC's 
Exhibit  Hall  will  have  an  impact,  was: 

•  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitor  Study,  Parts  1  and  2, 
by  H.H.  Oestreich  and  D.J.  Wassenaar,  Institute  for 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  California  State  Univer- 
sity -  San  Jose,  May  1971  and  August  1972. 

The  initial  task  in  the  impact  evaluation  of  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall 
was  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  possible  in  light  of  considerable 
uncertainties,  three  essential  vectors  for  the  impact  analysis.  They 
are : 

•  The  probable  number  of  convention  and  consumer  shows 
and  delegates  that  would  come  to  San  Francisco  to  uti- 
lize its  present  public  facilities — Brooks  Hall  and 
the  Civic  Auditorium. 

•  The  probable  number  of  conventions  and  shows  which 
heretofore  have  not  come  to  San  Francisco  because  of 
its  inadequate  facilities,  but  would  come  if  the 
Yerba  Buena  Exhibit  Hall  is  constructed. 

•  The  total  combined  convention  business  in  San  Francisco 
attributable  to  the  public  convention  facilities  includ- 
ing Yerba  Buena  and  Brooks  Hall . 

The  most  Important  vector  concerning  the  Exhibit  Hall  is  the  net  new 
(marginal)  conventions  that  will  come  to  the  city  as  a  result  of  Yerba 
Buena    over  and  above  the  immense  attraction  San  Francisco  has  in  itself 
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as  a  convention  city  with  its  present  facilities  at  Brooks  Hall  and  Civic 
Auditorium.     It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  net  new  conventions  and 
consumer  shows  that  would  come  to  San  Francisco  as  a  result  of  YBC's 
existence.     To  date,  a  thoroughgoing  market  analysis  concerning  San 
Francisco's  market  share  of  the  tourism  and  convention  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  completed.     Until  more  definitive  analysis 
is  performed,  it  is  necessary  that  several  important  assumptions  be  made 
in  assessing  the  probable  increase  in  the  market  share  that  San  Francisco 
can  achieve  as  a  result  of  Yerba  Buena. 

Knowledge  of  the  market  condition  in  the  convention  industry  is 
inferred  by  Development  Research  Associates*  in  their  assessment  of  the 
historical  and  future  convention  market  in  San  Francisco  as  shown  in 
Table  A40. 


TABLE  A-40 
CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED 


CONVENTION 

ACTIVITY  IN  SAN 

FRANCISCO 

Average  Number 

Registered 

Delegates  per 

Year 

Conventions 

Attendance* 

Convention 

1960 

397 

294,372 

742 

1961 

438 

367,258 

839 

1962 

450 

385,000 

856 

1963 

530 

262,117 

495 

1964 

553 

486,061 

879 

1965 

601 

481,681 

802 

1966 

688 

513,708 

747 

1967 

684 

516,465 

755 

1968 

740 

523,581 

706 

1969 

679 

480,259 

707 

1970 

646 

488,884 

757 

1975E** 

950 

684,000 

720 

1980E 

1,250 

987,500 

790 

1985E 

1,550 

1,317,500 

850 

*Out-of-town  delegates. 
**Forecasts:     Development  Research  Associates,  Transient 
Housing  Study,  1970. 

Source;     Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  Development 
Research  Associates. 


*Transient  Housing  Study  -  Yerba  Buena  Center /Western  Addition  A-2,  1970, 
p.  8. 
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The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of  conventions  coming 
to  San  Francisco  between  1960  and  1970  was  approximately  6%,  and  the 
growth  for  delegates  was  approximately  6.5%.     Whether  or  not  the  rate  of 
growth  will  continue  unabated  through  1985  as  shown  by  the  forecasts  (a 
rate  of  approximately  7.6%  for  delegates)  can  be  strongly  questioned. 
However,  the  forecasts  were  made  with  the  application  of  standard  statis- 
tical techniques*     to  determine  trends  which  obviously  do  not  take  into 
account  exogenous  shocks  on  the  forecast  caused  by  uncertainties.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  shortcomings  in  trend  values,  the  forecast  is 
used  here  only  as  a  comparative  base  to  illustrate  the  probable  percentage 
impact  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall  will  have  on  Brooks  Hall  and  the  convention 
industry  in  San  Francisco. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  conventions  shown  in  Table  A40,  although 
indicative  of  the  popularity  of  San  Francisco  as  a  convention  center, 
does  not  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  prospective  demand  for  exhibit 
space  that  would  be  provided  by  Yerba  Buena.     A  majority  of  the  conven- 
tions between  1960-1970  were  held  in  the  various  large  hotels  which  have 
meeting  rooms  and  banquet  halls  in  addition  to  lodging  accommodations. 
For  example,  in  1967,  only  19  of  the  684  conventions  held  in  the  city 
required  exhibit  space.     In  1968,  only  15  out  of  the  740  held  required 
exhibit  space.     In  1968,  only  15  out  of  the  740  held  required  exhibit 
space  larger  than  could  be  provided  by  hotels.     However,  to  avoid  a  mis- 
impression,  15-19  conventions  requiring  exhibit  space  can  comprise  a 
delegate  number  of  180,000-200,000. 

One  way  of  getting  at  this  problem  is  from  a  capacity  utilization 
method.     It  is  plausible  that  from  a  holding  capacity  standpoint,  Brooks 
Hall/Civic  Auditorium  might  accommodate  approximately  190  total  use  days 
per  year  at  full  capacity  and  with  rigorous  scheduling. 

However,  there  is  some  doubt,  based  on  historical  evidence,  that 
Brooks  Hall,  with  96,000  sq  ft  of  usable  exhibit  space,  could  accommodate 
conventions  equivalent  to  190  total  use  days.     The  total  use  days  of  those 
conventions  in  San  Francisco  between  1964  and  1968  which  required  exhibit 
space  outside  of  hotels  indicates  that  in  no  year  did  use  days  go  above 
130  (see  Table  A41) . 

Total  use  days  is  more  a  function  of  convention  size  than  of  the 
number  of  conventions.     Apparently  this  phenomenon,  when  coupled  with  the 
relatively  small  size  of  Brooks  Hall  and  the  seasonality  of  conventions, 
has  worked  against  having  a  utilization  rate  to  date  of  more  than  130  use 
days  in  Brooks  Hall. 

The  proposed  exhibit  facility  in  Yerba  Buena  will  be  approximately 
twice  the  combined  size  of  Brooks  Hall/Civic  Auditorium  (391,050  net 
square  feet,  including  meeting  rooms  compared  to  approximately  190,000  sq 
ft — of  which  only  96,000  sq  ft  is  usable  to  exhibitors).     The  size  and 
design  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Exhibit  Hall  will  allow  two  large  conventions 


*Gompertz  curve  fitting  and  least  squares  analysis. 
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#1 


(25,000  delegates)  to  occur  back-to-back,*  while  at  Brooks  Hall  only  one 
convention  can  occur  at  any  point  in  time  with  delays  in  set-up  and  take- 
down.    This  means  that  while  Brooks  Hall  is  in  preparation  for  the  next 
exhibit,  no  delegates  can  use  it. 


TABLE  A-41 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONVENTIONS  REQUIRING 
EXHIBIT  FACILITIES  OUTSIDE  HOTELS* 


Open  Days 
In/Out  Days 


Total  Use  Days 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

38.0 

48.0 

36.5 

70.0 

52.0 

48.0 

49.5 

44.0 

59.5 

53.5 

86.0 

97.5 

80.5 

129.5 

105.5 

*Includes  Brooks  Hall/Civic  Auditorium,  Masonic  Auditorium,  and  Cow  Palace 
Source;     Economics  Research  Associates,  p.  III-15. 


From  a  holding  capacity  viewpoint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report, 
the  Exhibit  Hall  at  Yerba  Buena  is  assumed  to  have  a  holding  capacity  in 
terms  of  total  convention  use  days  of  approximately  240,  based  on  double 
usage  attributable  to  the  half  hall/full  hall  concept. 


It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  with  continued  aggressive  manage- 
ment, tight  back-to-back  scheduling  of  conventions,  and  competitive  pricinj 
Yerba  Buena  could  realize  a  greater  capacity  utilization  rate  than  240  use 
days  assumed  here.     However,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  avail- 
able market,  this  uncertainty  prohibits  a  greater  utilization  rate  than 
postulated  below,  in  Table  A46.     However,  before  discussing  total  estimatec 
use  days  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  historical  data  and 
methodology  used  to  calculate  the  estimated  use  of  the  planned  facilities. 

In  the  calculations  of  the  marginal  impact  of  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall 
on  the  city  and  Brooks  Hall,  it  was  necessary  to  first  determine  the 
number  of  conventions  and  trade  shows  that  were  booked  (either  tentatively 
or  definitely)  into  Brooks  Hall  in  1977-1980  when  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall  is 


4 


*The  operational  plan  is  to  rent  the  exhibit  space  in  two  categories: 
Half  Hall  and  Full  Hall.     Therefore,  for  example,  one  25, 000-delegate 
convention  can  be  going  on  in  half  the  hall  while  another  is  setting  up 
to  go  on. 
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in  operation.    A  compilation  of  all  the  conventions  and  shows  booked  from 
1977-1980  was  obtained  from  the  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,  as  shown  in  Table  A42. 

Of  those  shown,  approximately  70%  hold  tentative  bookings.  Addi- 
tionally, some  of  the  tentative  bookings  are  based  on  Yerba  Buena  going 
ahead  (in  which  case  conventions  would  switch  to  Yerba  Buena) ,  which  if 
it  does  not,  will  cancel. 

Table  A43  shows  the  impact  that  YBC  would  have  on  Brooks  Hall  based 
on  the  scheduled  bookings  shown  in  Table  A42.     It  is  apparent  from  an 
analysis  of  both  tables  that  Yerba  Buena  will  immediately  capture  more 
than  50%  of  the  scheduled  bookings. 

The  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  also  has  tentatively  scheduled 
bookings  for  YBC  for  conventions  that  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco  with- 
out the  adequate  facilities  they  require  which  can  only  be  provided  by  a 
facility  like  Yerba  Buena 's  Exhibit  Hall.     (See  Table  AAA.)    When  tenta- 
tive bookings  are  added  to  those  captured  from  Brooks  Hall,  it  presents 
a  listing  of  all  the  conventions  and  shows  tentatively  scheduled  for  YBC. 
(See  Table  AA5.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  capacity  utilization  for  both  YBC  and  Brooks 
Hall  discussed  earlier,  the  current  convention  schedules  for  YBC  shown 
in  Table  AA5  and  for  Brooks  Hall  shown  in  Table  AA2 ,  contain  sufficient 
excess  capacity  to  allow  several  bookings  between  1973  and  1977. 

To  calculate  the  net  Impact  of  YBC's  Exhibit  Hall  on  both  the  exist- 
ing facilities  and  on  San  Francisco,  It  is  necessary  to  forecast  beyond 
those  conventions  currently  booked  (tentative  and  definite)  and  estimate 
the  most  likely  number  of  conventions,  use  days,  and  delegates  that  would 
come  to  San  Francisco  if  YBC  is  built.     The  estimates  are  based  on  several 
assumptions : 

•  The  convention  industry  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  projected  by  Development 
Research  Associates  in  Table  AAO.     The  current  booking 
for  Brooks  Hall  in  1977-1980  shown  in  Table  AA2  illus- 
trates the  relative  conservatism  of  this  assumption. 

•  As  a  corollary  to  the  first  assumption,  it  is  assumed 
that  San  Francisco's  reputation  as  the  most  desired 
convention  city  will  provide  sufficient  Inducement  to 
other  conventions  contemplating  coming  to  San  Francisco 
to,  in  fact,  come  once  YBC  is  constructed,  thereby 
taking  up  the  slack  in  the  current  schedules  of  both 
Yerba  Buena  and  Brooks  Hall . 
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TABLE  A-42 


CURRENTLY  SCHEDULED  CONVENTIONS  AND  SHOWS 
IN  BROOKS  HALL* 


1977  1978  1979  1980 

Number  of  Conventions 

and  Shows                                    17  22  21  14 

Days  Open                                    64  94  96  62 

Total  Use  Days                           162  170  179  119 

Average  Attendance             176,000  188,000  180,000  136,000 


Source;     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

*Note:     The  large  bookings  for  Brooks  Hall  between  1977-1980  is 
the  result  of  several  factors: 

•  Increased  size  and  number  of  conventions. 

•  Considerably  increased  stock  of  available  hotel  and 
motel  rooms  in  San  Francisco  which  heretofore  was  a 
constraint  to  having  large  conventions. 

•  New  concepts  in  the  marketing  of  convention  facili- 
ties . 


TABLE  A- 4 3 

IMPACT  OF  THE  YBC  EXHIBIT  HALL 
ON  BROOKS  HALL 


1977  1978  1979  1980 

Going  to  Yerba  Buena 

•  Number  of  Conventions                 9  11  12  .  6 

•  Total  Use  Days                          95  92  109  53 

•  Delegate  l^umber                 127,000  112,300  129,500  70,500 

Remaining  in  Brooks  Hall 

•  Number  of  Conventions                 8  11  9  8 

•  Total  Use  Days                           57  78  70  66 

•  Delegate  Number                  49,000  75,700  50,500  65,500 

Source;     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
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TABLE  A-44 


CONVENTIONS  TENTATIVELY  SCHEDULED  FOR 
YBC  THAT  WILL  NOT  COME  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WITHOUT  YBC 


1977  1978  1979  1980 

•  Number  of  Conventions               3  8  4  6 

•  Total  Use  Days                         26  72  38  62 

•  Delegate  Number                 39,500  77,000  27,500  53,000 

Source:     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 


TABLE  A-45 

TOTAL  CONVENTIONS  CURRENTLY  SCHEDULED 
FOR  YBC 


1977  1978  1979  1980 

Tentatively  Scheduled  for 
Yerba  Buena 

•  Number  of  Conventions                12  17  16  12 

•  Total  Use  Days                         121  164  147  115 

•  Number  of  Delegates          166,500  190,000  157,000  123,500 

Source:     San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
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TABLE  A- 4 6 


ESTIMATED  UTILIZATION  OF 
EXHIBIT  FACILITIES  AND  NET  IMPACT 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Estimated  Utilization* 
Yerba  Buena 

•  Total  Use  Days 

•  Delegates 

Brooks  Hall 

•  Total  Use  Days 

•  Delegates 

Total  Delegates 

Net  Impact  of  Yerba  Buena 

Total  Delegates  with 
Yerba  Buena  Center 


190  200  210 

204,000  220,000  236,000 

80  85  90 

54,000  79,000  84,000 

258,000  299,000  320,000 


220  230  240 

255,000  274,000  285,000 

100  110  120 

93,000  102,000  111,000 

348,000  376,000  396,000 


Total  Delegates  without 
Yerba  Buena  Center**        166,500    190,000  200,000 


Net  Impact  of 
Yerba  Buena 


t 


258,000    299,000    320,000    348,000    376,000  396,000 


200,000    200,000  200,000 


91,500    109,000    120,000    148,000    176,000  196,000 


*Note:     The  delegates  per  use  day  average  is  lower  than  currently  booked 
because  it  is  assumed  that  later  bookings  will  involve  adjusting  smaller 
conventions  into  the  schedule. 
** Although  Table  A42  shows  180,000  and  136,000  currently  booked  for  Brooks 
Hall  in  1979  and  1980,  respectively,  it  is  assumed  that  it  could  attract 
the  remainder  (up  to  200,000)  between  1973  and  1979  and  1980.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  some  conventions  currently 
booked  for  Yerba  Buena  could  be  induced  to  utilize  Brooks  Hall  and  the 
Civic  Auditorium  if  Yerba  Buena  is  not  constructed.     This  may  be  a  rather 
heroic  hypothesis  in  that  several  of  those  conventions  currently  scheduled 
for  Yerba  Buena  will  definitely  not  come  without  Yerba  Buena.     Also,  other 
competitive  facilities  in  increasingly  attractive  cities  like  Las  Vegas, 
Detroit,  New  York,  Anaheim,  and  possible  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  Seattle, 
could  seriously  challenge  San  Francisco  with  only  Brooks  Hall. 


I 
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•       It  Is  assumed  that  with  aggressive  management,  com- 
petitive pricing,  and  rigid  back-to-back  scheduling 
YBC  will  be  at  estimated  full  capacity  by  1982,  sub- 
ject to  the  market  constraint.* 

Based  on  these  assumptions  concerning  the  market  for  conventions  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  estimated  capacity  of  each  facility,  the  utiliza- 
tion for  each  facility  is  estimated  in  Table  A46.     The  net  impact  of  YBC 
is  to  attract  from  91,500  to  196,000  additional  delegates  in  1977  and 
1982,  respectively.     This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  based  on 
liberal  assumptions  regarding  the  capacity  and  marketability  of  Brooks 
Hall  without  YBC. 

Based  on  the  estimates  of  YBC  convention  activity  in  terms  of  use 
days  and  delegate  quantity,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  monetary  impact 
of  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall  on  San  Francisco.     The  calculation  of  the  monetary 
impact  draws  heavily  on  the  data  provided  in  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
and  Visitors  studies.     The  salient  data  used  are  summarized  once  again 
below  for  convenience  to  the  reader.    Additionally,  it  is  important  to  re- 
iterate that  the  convention  delegate  scheduled  to  utilize  YBC  will  be 
attending  a  national  convention  and  that  80%  of  the  delegates  will  stay 
in  San  Francisco  accommodations. 

YBC  Monetary  Impact  Summary 


•  Percentage  of  all  out-of-town  delegates  48% 
staying  in  San  Francisco  hotels 

•  Percentage  of  out-of-town  delegates  attending  80% 
national  conventions  staying  in  San  Francisco 
hotels 

•  Average  length  of  stay/delegate  5.02 

•  Average  delegate  party  size  who  stay  in  1.58 
San  Francisco  hotels 

•  Average  expenditure/stay/party  (1970  dollars)  $360.22 

•  Percentage  distribution  of  expenditures 

-  Hotel  or  motel  32.8% 

-  Hotel  or  motel  restaurants  8.7 

-  Other  restaurants  17.1 

-  Retail  stores  14.4 

-  Local  transportation  3.7 

-  Sightseeing  2.4 

-  Entertainment  10.5 

-  Automobile  (gas,  oil)  1.5 

-  Other  items  8.9 


*Many  large  conventions  of  the  kind  planned  for  YBC  book  convention  faci- 
lities 5-10  years  in  advance.    Medium-size  conventions  (7000  delegates) 
which  would  book  Brooks  Hall  usually  book  3-5  years  in  advance. 
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Table  A47  presents  the  general  level  of  expenditures  by  convention 
parties  which  are  forecast  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  accommodations  between 
1977-1982. 

Table  A48  presents  the  expected  distribution  of  the  expenditures 
estimated  in  Table  A47  within  the  various  industries  upon  which  they 
will  have  a  measurable  impact . 

Table  A49  presents  the  remaining  category  of  convention  delegate 
expenditures  in  San  Francisco  by  those  delegates  who  do  not  stay  in 
San  Francisco  accommodations. 

And,  finally,  Table  A50  presents  total  expenditures  by  convention- 
eers (both  those  who  will  and  will  not  stay  in  San  Francisco  accommoda- 
tions) that  provides  total  business  income  in  San  Francisco  attributable 
to  convention  trade  between  1977-1982. 

Tables  A47  and  A48  present  the  total  expenditures  of  delegate  parties 
who  will  stay  in  San  Francisco  accommodations.     To  calculate  total  business 
income  from  the  total  convention  trade  forecast  for  San  Francisco  if  YBC 
is  constructed  (but  not  solely  attributable  to  YBC),  those  delegates  who 
will  attend  San  Francisco  conventions  but  who  stay  in  accommodations  out- 
side the  city,  must  also  be  included.     Table  A49  presents  a  summary  estimate 
of  this  category  of  expected  expenditure  within  San  Francisco.     The  algorithm 
used  in  the  calculation  is  shown  as  a  representative  sample  for  1977: 

•  $133.7  million  in  Table  A47  represents  expenditures 
in  1977  by  163,200  Yerba  Buena  delegate  parties 
(204,000  X  .80),  and  282,192  other  delegates  (587,900 
X  .48)  who  will  stay  in  San  Francisco  accommodations. 

•  Of  those  who  do  not  stay  in  San  Francisco  accommodations: 

-  40,800  Yerba  Buena  delegates  (204,000  x  .20) 

-  305,708  other  delegates  (587,900  x  .52), 

or  a  total  of  346,508  will  spend  $131.60  (in  1977 
dollars)  based  on  a  San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  estimate  of  $100  in  1970  inflated  at 
4%  per  year  to  1977,  which  equals: 

346,508  times  131.60  =  $45,600  million,  or 
$5.37  million  attributable  to  Yerba  Buena  and 
$40,230  million  to  other  delegates  in  1977. 

•  Additionally,  the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  esti- 
mated other  convention-related  expenditures  of  $39.50 
in  1977  dollars,  or  $30  in  1970  dollars,  per  registered 
attendant  or  an  equivalent  of: 

-  $8,058  million  attributable  to  204,000  Yerba 
Buena  delegates. 

-  $23,222  million  attributable  to  587,920  other 
delegates. 
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TABLE  A-A9 

EXPENDITURES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  CONVENTION  DELEGATES 
NOT  STAYING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ACCOMMODATIONS 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Yerba  Buena  Present  All  Other 

leax  Delegates  Value  Delegates 

1977  $13,430  $11,480  $  63.450 

11978           15.030  12.350  71.020 

p.979           16.820  13.290  79.470 

11980           18.820  14.300  89.040 

1981           21.090  15.410  99.610 

0-982           22.820  16.030  112.800 


Present 
Value 


Total 


Present 
Value 


$54,240  $  76.880  $65,650 

58.370  86.050  70.720 

62.810  96.290  76.100 

67.660  107.860  81.960 

72.780  120.700  88.190 

79.240  135.620  95.270 


TABLE  A-50 

TOTAL  CONVENTION  TRADE  BUSINESS  INCOME 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Yerba  Buena 

Year  Delegates 

1977  $62,430 

1978  69.830 

1979  78.120 

1980  87.420 

1981  97.990 

1982  106.020 


Present    All  Other  Present 
Value      Delegates  Value 


Total 


Present 
Value 


$53,370  $148,150  $126,640  $210,580  $180,010 

57.390  165.720  136.200  235.550  193.590 

61.740  185.470  146.580  263.590  208.320 

66.430  207.840  157.940  295.260  224.370 

71.590  232.510  169.880  330.500  241.470 

74.480  263.300  184.970  369.320  259.450 
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The  estimates  for  these  other  convention  delegate  expenditures  are  shown 
In  Table  A49  for  1977-1982. 

Table  A50  summarizes  total  convention  trade  business  Income  In  San 
Francisco,  Including  YBC,  between  1977-1982. 

The  preceding  tables  present  the  total  expected  Impact  of  convention 
trade  on  business  Income  In  San  Francisco  between  1977-1982.     Under  the 
strict  definition  of  net  economic  impact,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
that  proportion  of  the  total  impact  that  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
existence  of  YBC's  Exhibit  Hall.     Table  A51  shows  this  most  important  net 
economic  impact  of  the  YBC  Exhibit  Hall  on  business  Income  in  San  Francisco 
between  1977-1982. 


TABLE  A- 51 

NET  IMPACT  OF  PROJECTED  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 
DELEGATE  EXPENDITURES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


%  of  Tots 


Year 

Convention 
Delegates 
With  YBC 

Convention 
Delegates 
Without  YBC 

Net 
Impact 
of  YBC 

Net  Impact  of 
YBC  Delegate 
Expenditures* 

Present 
Value 

Expectec 
Conventic 
Trade*'' 

($  millions) 

($  millions) 

1977 

258,000 

166,500 

91,500 

$24,000 

$20,515 

17.4% 

1978 

299,000 

190,000 

109,000 

27.210 

22.365 

11.6 

1979 

320,000 

200,000 

120,000 

31.150 

24.620 

11.8 

1980 

348,000 

200,000 

148,000 

39.960 

30.365 

13.5 

1981 

376,000 

200,000 

176,000 

49.420 

36.110 

15.0 

1982 

396,000 

200,000 

196,000 

57.230 

40.205 

15.5 

*Calculated  by  same  algorithm 

as  in  Table  A-47. 

**Column  5,  Table  A-50. 


Tables  A52  and  A53  show  the  net  Impact  of  YBC  convention  trade  on 
San  Francisco  hotel  and  motel  revenues  and  employment. 

Table  A54  presents  the  net  economic  impact  of  the  YBC  delegates  on 
retail  trade  Income  and  employment  in  San  Francisco,  and  Tables  A55  and 
A56  the  net  Impact  on  restaurant  income  and  employment. 
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TABLE  A- 5 3 
YBC  CONVENTION  DELEGATE  IMPACT 


I 


ON  HOTEL/MOTEL 

INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYMENT 

Year 

Daily  Rooms 
Sold 

Supportable 
Rooms* 

Employees 

Personal  Income 
Wages  and 
**  Salaries*** 

Present 
Value 

($  millions) 

($  millions) 

1977 

637 

849 

594 

$3,394 

$2,902 

1978 

759 

987 

691 

3.963 

3.132 

1979 

836 

1,087 

761 

4.540 

3.500 

1980 

1,031 

1,340 

938 

5.820 

4.250 

1981 

1,226 

1,594 

1,116 

7.200 

5.060 

1982 

1,364 

1,773 

1,241 

8.452 

5.940 

*Based  on  an  estimated  75%  occupancy  factor. 
**Based  on  URS  Research  survey  of  20  major  San  Francisco  hotels- 
estimate  0.7  employees  per  room. 
***Based  on  an  average  hotel  employment  income  of  $4,515  per  year 
in  the  San  Francisco  hotel  industry.     Source :     County  Business 
1971,  SIC  code  70,  p.  122.     Inflated  at  4%  per  year. 


in  1971 
Patterns , 


TABLE  A-54 

IMPACT  OF  NET  YBC  DELEGATES'  EXPENDITURES 
AND  RETAIL  TRADE  BUSINESS  INCOME 


Gross 


Business 

Leasable 

Net  YBC 

Percentage 

Income 

Area 

Delegate 

of 

Expenditures 

Attributable 

in  Sq  Ft 

Net 

Year 

Expenditures 

on 

Retail  Trade* 

to  YBC 

Required** 

Empl 

($  millions) 

($  millions) 

1977 

$22,000 

14.4% 

$3,168 

40,065 

1978 

27,210 

14.4 

3.920 

47,660 

1979 

31,150  , 

14.4 

4.485 

50,416 

1 

1980 

39,960 

14.4 

5.755 

64,691 

1981 

49,420 

14.4 

7.120 

76,956 

1 

1982 

57,230 

14.4 

8.240 

85,637 

1 

*Table 

A-51,  Column  4. 

**Based 

on  sales  of  $65 

.00 

per  gross  leasable  area  in  1972 

dollars.  Source: 

Dollars  and  Cents  of 

Sho 

pping  Centers,  1969,  Urban  Land 

Institute  (in 

flated 

from 

1969).  Inflated 

at 

4.0  percent  per 

annum  and  divided  into  gross 

busin 

incomes  per  year.  Gross 

leasable  area  = 

80  percent  of  gross  sq  ft. 

***Based 

on  1  employee  per 

800  gross  sq  ft. 
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TABLE  A-55 


ANNUAL  RESTAURANT  REVENUES 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  YBC  CONVENTION  DELEGATES 

Total  Restaurant 

Net  YBC         Average                                Average         Annual  Revenues 

Delegates  in      Stay  in    Total  Days  in    Number  of        Meals  Attributable 

rear    San  Francisco      Days        San  Francisco    Meals /Day        Sold  to  YBC* 

($  millions) ($  millions) 


1977 

91,500 

5.02 

459,330 

2.5 

$1,148 

$11,181 

.978 

109,000 

5.02 

547,180 

2.5 

1.368 

13.885 

.979 

120,000 

5.02 

602,400 

2.5 

1.506 

15.890 

.980 

148,000 

5.02 

742,960 

2.5 

1.857 

20.335 

981 

176,000 

5.02 

883,520 

2.5 

2.208 

25.170 

.982 

196,000 

5.02 

983,920 

2.5 

2.460 

29.150 

'Based 

on  an  average 

expenditure 

of  $7.40  per  meal  in 

1970. 

source: 

San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors 

Study, 

Part  II,  p. 

23. 

Inflated  to 

applicable  years  at  4%  per 

year . 

TABLE  A-56 


SAN  FRANCISCO  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYMENT 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  YERBA  BUENA 


I  ear 

Total  Annual 

Meals  Sold 
Attributable 
to  Yerba  Buena 

Daily 
Meals 
Sold 

Employees* 

Personal 
Income: 

Wages  and 
Salaries** 

Present 
Value 

r~. 

($) 

($) 

L977 

1,148,000 

3,145 

31.5 

$185,787 

$158,848 

L978 

1,368,000 

3,748 

37.5 

230,025 

189,060 

L979 

1,506,000 

4,126 

41.3 

263,453 

208,210 

1980 

1,857,000 

5,088 

50.9 

337,670 

256,595 

1981 

2,208,000 

6,049 

60.5 

417,450 

304,990 

1982 
1 

2,460,000 

6,740 

67.4 

483,595 

339,725 

*Since  no  meaningful  data  exists  on  the  relationship  between  daily  meals 
sold  and  employment,  it  is  assumed,  strictly  for  the  purposes  of  this 
1    study,  that  the  ratio  is  100  to  1. 

**Based  on  SIC  code  58,   County  Business  Patterns,  1971,  p.  121.  Inflated 

at  4%  per  year. 
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TABLE  A-57 


IMPACT  OF  SPORTS  ARENA 
ON  RESTAURANTS  AND  BARS 


Annual 
Year  Attendance* 


Average  Number 
Having  Dinner 
in  San  Francisco** 


Average 
Expenditure 
for  Dinner  and  Bar*** 
($  millions) 


Employment**' 


1977 

1,502,000 

225,300 

$1,800 

1978 

1,540,000 

231,000 

1.930 

1979 

1,580,000 

237,000 

2.060 

1980 

1,610,000 

241,500 

2.180 

1981 

1,650,000 

247,500 

2.330 

1982 

1,690,000 

253,500 

2.470 

1 


*Represents  an  average  annual  increase  in  attendance  of  approximately 
2.3  per  year  based  on  a  modest  population  increase  of  1%  and  an 
assumed  increased  attraction  of  1.3%  per  annum  for  spectator  sports 
in  the  Bay  area  induced  by  the  arena  per  se. 
**Estimated  at  15%  of  total  attendance. 
***Based  on  $6.30  per  dinner  in  1970  inflated  at  4%,  calculated  by 
URS  Research  Company. 
****Could  range  from  0  to  5  employees;  no  impact  asstmed. 
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•       Multi-purpose  Sports  Arena 


The  multi-purpose  Sports  Arena  proposed  for  Yerba  Buena  will  comprise 
approximately  322,200  gross  square  feet  and  have  1A.500  permanent  seats. 
An  additional  5000  temporary  seats  can  be  located  on  the  arena  floor  for 
ipartlcular  uses  giving  an  approximate  total  of  18,500  seats  depending  on 
I  the  event,  i.e.,  boxing. 

!         The  planned  use  of  the  facility  will  focus  on  sporting  and  other 
events  requiring  a  large  seating  capacity. 

Again,  as  in  the  impact  analysis  of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  this  evalua- 
tion draws  heavily  on  the  results  of  the  four  aforementioned  studies  of 
the  economic  feasibility  and  impact  of  the  Yerba  Buena  public  facilities. 

The  most  important  factor  determining  the  economic  viability  of  the 
arena  appears  to  be  whether  or  not  it  can  obtain  as  major  tenants  both 
the  Warriors  basketball  team  and  also  the  Seals  ice  hockey  team.     It  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  potential  tenants  will  not  become  a  permanent 
tenant  in  the  facility.    As  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  basket- 
ball would  comprise  about  23%  of  the  total  use  days,  hockey  24%,  ice  shows 
19%,  with  the  remainder  spread  among  boxing,  wrestling,  roller  derby,  ten- 
lis,  track,  circus,  variety  and  headliner  shows,  and  conventions. 

1 

Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation  estimated  a  probable  event  atten- 
iance  of  7700  for  Yerba  Buena  contrasted  with  about  10,000  for  the  Los 
^geles  Forum  and  more  than  15,000  for  Madison  Square  Garden.     This  com- 
Drises  an  annual  total  of  1.5  million  spectators  for  194  events. 

The  arena  will  have  an  impact  on  essentially  two  sectors  of  the 
San  Francisco  economy  as  a  result  of  spectator  expenditures: 

•  Restaurants  and  bars 

•  Hotel  industry 

I        The  impact  on  the  restaurant  sector  is  estimated  in  Table  A57  and 
m  the  hotel  sector  in  Table  A58,  on  the  basis  of  use  days  and  attendance 
is  projected  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation  study  . 

Given  the  present  difficulties  in  establishing  a  sporting  event 
:alendar  of  sufficiently  broad  scope  to  attract  large  crowds  in  San 
?rancisco,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Sports  Arena  will  rest  on  the 
Importance  of  various  spectator  sports  events  in  the  public's  eye. 

Whether  or  not  the  Sports  Arena  can  achieve  the  projected  use  days 
and  attendance  in  the  Bay  area  is  debatable.     Economics  Research  Associates 
evaluated  the  sports  events  held  during  a  typical  year  in  San  Francisco, 
rhe  total  events  total  177  use  days  as  shown  in  Table  A59. 


^Economic  Performance  of  Public  Facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center, 
February  9,  1970,  page  III-31. 
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TABLE  A-59 


SPORTS  EVENTS  HELD  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IN  A  TYPICAL  YEAR 


Total  Event  Days  Facility  Used 

Baseball 
Football 

Basketball 


Boxing 
Wrestling 
Roller  Derby 
Indoor  Track 


Total 

The  Oakland  Coliseum  had  a  total  use-day  year  in  1968-1969  of  158 
days.     Basketball,  ice  hockey,  and  roller  derby  together  represented  61% 
of  the  total  use  days.     Clearly,  if  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Sports  Arena 
is  developed,  it  will  have  considerable  adverse  economic  impact  not  only 
on  the  Oakland  Coliseum,  but  also  on  the  Cow  Palace  and  the  Civic  Auditorium. 
The  spectator  market  is  currently  shared  by  the  two  above  facilities;  with 
Yerba  Buena  the  market  will  be  divided  by  three. 

Although  attendance  at  the  Sports  Arena  may  have  some  Impact  on  re- 
tail spending  in  the  city,  it  is  not  possible  to  gauge  the  extent  of  such 
an  impact  and  the  emplojment  so  induced  is  likely  to  be  negligible. 

•        Retail  Trade  Impact 

The  development  plan  for  the  private  facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  in- 
cludes 154,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  located  throughout  the  center. 
Additionally,  189,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  will  be  included  in 
the  apparel  mart  comprising  the  cultural  trade  center. 

The  economic  impact  of  adding  an  additional  343,000  sq  ft  of  retail 
space  to   downtown  San  Francisco  will,  in  the  short  run,  aggravate  an 
already  depressed  economic  condition.     As  shown  in  Table  A17,  taxable 
retail  sales  in  San  Francisco  have  experienced  a  comparatively  slow  rate 
of  growth  since  1960 — a  compounded  average  annual  rate  of  2.9%.  When 


81  Candlestick  Park 

10  Candlestick  Park 

57  Cow  Palace/Civic 

Civic  Auditorium 

2  Cow  Palace 

15  Cow  Palace 

10  Cow  Palace 

 2  Cow  Palace 

177 
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examined  in  real  terms  by  taking  a  rate  of  inflation  into  account  of 
3.3%  growth  per  annum,  taxable  retail  sales  in  real  terms  have  decreased 
by  1.6%  per  year  on  average  since  1960.     The  impact  of  an  additional 
343,000  sq  ft  of  competitive  retail  space  in  a  prime  location  to  capture 
the  exhibit  delegate  and  sporting  event  spectator  market  quite  likely 
would  be  an  adverse  impact  to  the  currently  marginal  retail  firms  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

The  central  issue  with  respect  to  Yerba  Buena  Center  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  retail  trade  sector  is  whether  or  not  new  retail  facili- 
ties would  enter  the  San  Francisco  retail  trade  market  if  Yerba  Buena 
Center  is  not  constructed.     In  view  of  the  past  and  current  market 
conditions  in  retail  trade  in  San  Francisco,  it  appears  an  unlikely 
possibility. 

Gruen  Gruen  and  Associates  in  their  recent  study*  of  the  socioeconomic 
and  fiscal  effects  of  high-rise  office  buildings  in  San  Francisco  cite 
several  relatively  recent  studies  of  the  relationship  between  office  space 
and  retail  sales.     One  study  cited  indicated  a  very  significant  relation- 
ship between  office  space  and  retail  sales.**    "Very  significant"  means  man 
different  things  to  many  different  people  depending  on  their  objectives. 
Again,  no  correlation  coefficient,  standard  deviation,  or  confidence  limits 
were  provided  to  quantify  what  is  meant  by  significant.     Whether  or  not 
downtown  office  workers  account  for  greater  than  one-third  of  the  central 
business  district's  retail  sales,  as  cited  from  another  study,***  is  of 
no  discernible  importance  in  an  impact  evaluation  of  YBC ' s  effect  on 
downtown  retail  sales.     As  asserted  earlier,  office  space  will  continue 
to  come  on  stream  in  San  Francisco  with  or  without  Yerba  Buena  which, 
in  effect,  neutralizes  the  net  impact  of  the  Yerba  Buena  office  space 
additions . 

Concomitantly,  the  net  impact  of  YBC  on  retail  sales  rests  heavily 
on  the  net  new  delegates  that  would  visit  San  Francisco  as  a  result  of 
the  Exhibit  Hall.     Those  impacts  have  been  estimated  in  considerable 
detail  in  Table  ASA. 

As  that  analysis  indicates  a  net  increase  in  retail  expenditures  due 
to  new  visitors  brought  by  the  center  (primarily  by  the  Exhibit  Hall) 
will  account  for  a  net  increase  in  retail  employment  in  1982  of  132.  By 
comparison  retail  space  to  be  built  in  YBC  alone  is  expected  to  account 
for  employment  of  214  persons  with  an  additional  156  employed  at  the 
trade  center,  for  ^  total  of  370, 


*The  Socio-Economic  and  Fiscal  Effects  of  High-Rise  in  San  Francisco, 

August  1971,  p.  17. 
* *Selected  Spatial  Variables  and  Central  Business  District  Retail  Sales, 

Ronald  R.  Boyce  and  W.A.V.  Clark,  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Regional 

Science  Association,  Vol.   II,  1963,  pp.  167-193. 
**Shopping  Patterns  in  an  Urban  Area,  Louis  P.  Bucklin,  Institute  of 

Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

1967. 
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This  comparison  suggests  that  YBC  may  finally  have  an  adverse  impact 
m  other  downtown  retail  stores  by  adding  more  space  than  it  contributes 
to  net  new  demand.     However,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  possible 
total  increases  in  retail  spending  in  downtown  San  Francisco  resulting 
Erom  an  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  stores  available.  This 
impact  cannot  be  measured  but  may  be  expected  to  offset  the  adverse  im- 
)act  of  Yerba  Buena  on  retail  stores  in  other  areas  somewhat. 

•  The  Apparel  Mart 

Considerable  uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  operational  charac- 
:eristics  of  the  apparel  mart.     As  a  result  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately  the  impact  of  this  facility  on  the  hotel,  restaurant,  or  trade 
Sectors  through  its  effect  on  attracting  new  business  visitors  to  the 
pity.     It  has  been  suggested  by  the  developer  that  as  many  as  300  daily 
aotel  rooms  could  be  sold  for  five  days  in  each  week  as  a  result  of  the 
aart's  construction.     The  developer  expects  the  hotel  in  the  project  to 
satisfy  this  kind  of  demand.     We  are  unable  to  verify  or  discount  this 
estimate  and  have  therefore  not  included  it  as  a  net  impact  of  the  pro- 
ject.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  additional  business  visitors  to 
:he  city  should  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  mart's  construction 
md  that  similar  sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  affected  as  are  affec- 
:ed  by  the  convention  business.     Information  on  business  visitor  expendi- 
:ures  has  been  given  previously. 

•  Total  Direct  Impacts  on  Employment 

Table  A60  summarizes  the  direct  impacts  of  the  YBC  on  employment  in 
selected  industries.     The  increases  shown,  which  are  very  conservative 
estimates,  derive  primarily  from  convention  delegate  expenditures  attrac- 
:ed  by  the  new  facility.     For  1982  and  thereafter  the  facility  accounts 
for  an  estimated  net  increase  in  employment  of  about  3600  of  which 
jne-half  is  direct  on-site  employment  and  another  one-third,  employment 
In  the  hotel  industry.     Very  slight  increases  are  expected  in  other 
Industries.     To  this  must  be  added  the  secondary  impacts  from  the  in- 
creased employment  to  be  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  estimates  of  increases  in  employ- 
aent  do  not  account  for  all  of  the  economic  impacts  of  YBC.     Apart  from 
secondary  (multiplier)  impacts,  YBC  has  a  substantial  effect  on  gross 
revenues  and  net  profits  from  the  hotel,  restaurant,  retail,  and  probably 
Entertainment  industries,  which  may  not  be  directly  translatable  into 
employment.     These  impacts  would  constitute  increases  in  proprietary 
and  property  income  but  cannot  be  estimated. 

i 

•  Indirect  and  Total  Economic  Impacts 

The  definition  and  use  of  the  indirect  economic  impact  category,  for 
|the  purposes  of  this  report,  were  discussed  above  in  the  introduction  to 
subsection  5b. 
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TABLE  A-60 


DIRECT  NET  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  YBC 
NORMAL  OPERATING  PHASE* 

I 


Year 

On-site 
Facilities 

Hotel 
Industry 

Restaurant 
Industry** 

Retail 
Trade 

Other*** 

Total 

1975 

6 

6 

1976 

423 

423 

1977 

1,092 

618 

32 

66 

182 

1,990 

1978 

1,761 

715 

38 

75 

207 

2,796 

1979 

1,761 

786 

41 

79 

226 

2,972 

1980 

1,761 

963 

51 

101 

279 

3,155 

1981 

1,801 

1,142 

61 

120 

331 

3,455 

1982 

1,801 

1,268 

67 

134 

367 

3,637 

*Impact  of  business  visitor  expenditures  Induced  by  the  apparel  mart 
and  of  retail  trade  expenditures  by  those  attending  sports  events  not 
included,  since  no  accurate  estimate  is  possible.     No  consideration 
has  been  given  the  contribution  of  the  center  to  generalized  Increases 
in  retail  trade  in  downtown  San  Francisco  although  such  a  contribution 
is  possible.     The  estimate  is  therefore  very  conservative. 
**Rounded. 

***Includes  local  transportation,  sightseeing,  entertainment,  automobile 
and  other  expenditures  by  convention  visitors  based  on  estimated 
average  expenditures  shown  in  Table  A-25.     Emplo3mient  estimate  based 
on  an  average  ratio  of  one  employee  per  $30,000  in  expenditures. 


Source:     Tables  A-39,  A-53,  A-54,  and  A-55. 
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All  new  employment  and  wages  and  salaries  directly  generated  by  YBC 
generate  secondary  or  induced  emplo3nnent  in  trade,  services,  finance, 
and  government.     This  employment  is  the  emplo3niient  multiplier  effect 
alluded  to  earlier  in  the  study.     In  other  words,  in  the  classical  form 
of  the  economic  base  multiplier  explained  above,  a  given  amount  of  direct 
employment  in  an  urban  region  is  multiplied  (expanded)  to  total  aggregate 
employment  through  the  use  of  a  simplistic  aggregative  multiplier.*  Con- 
comitantly, each  income  stream  generated  from  direct  new  YBC  employment 
generates  additional  income  in  the  secondary  or  induced  emplo3rment  category. 

A  detailed  literature  search  concerning  the  size  of  the  employment 
and  income  multiplier  applicable  to  capital  investment  in  the  Bay  area 
proved  unproductive.**    Discussions  with  several  prominent  regional 
economists  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  multiplier  between  2.0  and  3.0 
would  be  a  reasonably  precise  level  of  magnitude  multiplier  for  the 
Bay  area.     The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Graduate  School 
of  Management,  in  1970  estimated  an  emplo3nnent  multiplier  of  2.8  for  the 
10    counties  of  Southern  California.     Since  the  size  of  the  multiplier 
is  a  function  of  consumption  patterns,  it  differs  for  both  geographic 
areas  and  sectors  of  an  economy. 

Viewed  in  the  context  that  the  performance  and  structure  of  the  Bay 
area  economy  will  grow  at  a  rate  slower  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s  than 
it  did  in  the  1960s,  it  is  asserted  that  the  employment  multiplier  attribu- 
table to  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  be  within  a  range  of  2.0  to  2.8. 

Applying  the  employment  multiplier  of  2.4  to  the  net  new  direct 
employment  in  San  Francisco  resulting  from  Yerba  Buena  (Table  A60)  re- 
sults in  an  additional  employment  per  year  as  shown  in  Table  A61. 

The  total  of  direct  and  indirect  employment  generated  equals  the 
net  overall  impact  of  the  project  on  employment.     These  are  all  summa- 
rized in  Table  A61.     The  project  is  estimated  to  account  for  an  Increase 
in  employment  of  more  than  8700  jobs  in  1982  (and  after)  and  accounting 
for  $105.6  million  in  additional  payroll  at  that  time  in  1982  dollars. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  added 
employment  or  payroll  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  current  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  labor  force  or  even  of  the  metropolitan  labor  force,  it 
should  be  noted  that  at  least  80%  of  all  new  employment  added  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  past  decade  has  probably  been  taken  by  persons  living 
outside  the  city.     (See  Table  A6.)     Indirect  employment  generated  in 


*K  =      _        where  b  is  the  marginal  propensity  to  consume.     If  the  value 
of  b  is  2/3  or  .67,  the  multiplier  is  3,  depending  on  the 
slope  of  the  consumption  function. 
**Bill  Roberts,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  is  currently  developing  an  econometric  model  for 
the  Bay  area.     At  this  point  the  structural  equations  for  the  employ- 
ment multiplier  are  incomplete.     To  date,  the  size  of  the  employment 
multiplier  in  the  Bay  area  is  unknown. 
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TABLE  A-61 


DIRECT,  INDIRECT,  AND  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  YERBA  BUENA 


Total 

"KT  _  4_      "KT  —  _  _      1  \  •  — ^  — .  _ 

Net  New  Direct 

Net  New 

Persona 

Employment 

Net 

Employment 

Income 

At  trxDu table 

Arithmetic 

Indirect 

Attribu table 

Wages  a 

Year 

to  Yerba  Buena* 

Multiplier 

Employment 

to  Yerba  Buena 

Salarle 

(.9  milli 

1975 

6 

1.4 

8 

14 

$  0.4 

1976 

423 

1.4 

592 

1,015 

9.3 

1977 

1,990 

1.4 

2,786 

4,776 

46.3 

1978 

2,796 

1.4 

3,914 

6,710 

67.0 

1979 

2,972 

1.4 

4,160 

7,132 

74.7 

1980 

3,155 

1.4 

4,417 

7,572 

83.2 

1981 

3,455 

1.4 

4,837 

8,292 

95.6 

1982 

3,637 

1.4 

5,092 

8,729 

105.6 

*Normal  operating  employment  impacts  (see  Table  A-60) . 
**Wages  and  Salaries:      an  unweighted  average  for  SIC  codes  Finance, 

Services,  and  Trade,  County  Business  Patterns,  California,  1971,  pp.  117- 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Inflated  at  forecast  rate  of  4.9%  per  year 
SMS A  in  Table  A^28. 
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the  service,  trade,  and  finance  sectors  can  only  be  located  generally 
within  the  SMSA  due  to  the  fact  that  such  employment  will  result  from 
expenditures  by  those  employed  directly  as  a  result  of  the  project. 
The  precise  impact  on  San  Francisco  is  unknown.     However,  given  trends 
in  population  distribution  in  the  metropolitan  area,  it  is  unlikely  that 
San  Francisco  would  obtain  a  high  proportion  of  this  spending  or  employ- 
ment . 

In  order  to  give  some  indication  of  the  level  of  significance  of  the 
employment  and  payroll  generated  by  the  project,  after  the  construction 
phase.  Table  A62  shows  the  proportion  of  total  San  Francisco  and  metro- 
politan employment  and  payroll  accounted  for  by  the  increases  projected. 
As  shown,  there  is  little  significant  impact  on  total  employment  or  total 
payroll  of  the  SMSA  and,  even  assuming  all  of  the  impact  were  restricted 
to  San  Francisco,  the  project  will  not  account  for  more  than  2%  of  total 
employment  or  payroll  after  the  construction  period. 

•        Total  Estimated  Employment  in  the  Project  Area 

Although  only  the  net  addition  to  employment  and  payroll  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  metropolitan  area,  as  presented,  is  properly  considered 
in  impact  of  the  project  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  of 
Interest  to  note  the  total  amount  of  employment  expected  to  be  located 
Ln  the  project  area  after  completion.     This  figure  is  of  interest  for 
purposes  of  land  use  and  transportation  impact  analysis,  found  in  other 
sections  of  this  chapter,  and  is  of  interest  given  considerable  uncertainty 
regarding  the  possibility  of  larger  net  impacts  than  it  has  been  possible 
:o  estimate  with  any  precision. 

Table  A63  shows  the  on-site  employment  expected  in  YBC ,  including  the 
:entral  and  peripheral  blocks,  if  construction  on  all  facilities  proceeds 
IS  scheduled.     It  is  indicated  that  employment  in  the  project  area  will 
■epresent  about  7%  of  total  current  employment  in  San  Francisco  and  almost 
)%  of  forecasted  employment  in  1983.     Table  A64  translates  this  employment 
.nto  personal  income  and  shows  its  relationship  to  total  forecasted  pay- 
•oll  in  San  Francisco 

For  purposes  of  comparing  project  area  employment  in  specific  types 
if  economic  sectors  with  overall  employment  in  San  Francisco  in  the  same 
lectors,  Table  A65  shows  the  proportion  to  be  found  in  the  project  area, 
is  shown,  the  largest  impact  in  terms  of  areal  distribution  of  employment 
7ill  be  office  employment,  with  office  buildings  in  the  project  area 
•epresentlng  25%  of  total  current  office  employment  in  the  city.  This 
rill  represent  a  substantial  shift  in  the  locus  of  office  employment 
rom  the  financial  and  administrative  district  to  the  Yerba  Buena  area, 
issuming  that  the  office  buildings  can  be  built  and  leased  according  to 
schedule . 

! 

To  the  extent  that  land  prices  made  possible  by  the  renewal  project 
ictually  increase    potential  office  emplo3mient  and  building  in  San 
/"rancisco,  part  of  this  impact  will  constitute  a  net  addition  to  the 
-ocal  economy    However,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  basis  on  which 
:o  estimate  such  a  net  impact. 
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TABLE  A- 6 3 


EMPLOYMENT 

IN  YBC  PROJECT 

AREA 



SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT 

YEAR 

YEC 

EMPLOYMENT 

1971  ^ 
CURRENT 

PERCENTAGE 

IMPACT 
ON  CURRENT 

FORECAST** 

PERCENTAGE 

IMPACT 
ON  FORECAST 

1975 

4,612 

512,800 

0.9 

565,230 

0.8 

1976 

10,369 

512,800 

2.0 

570,650 

1.8 

1977 

16,630 

512,800 

3.2 

576,130 

2.9 

1978 

20,078 

512,800 

3.9 

581,660 

3.5 

1979 

21,518 

512,800 

4.2 

587,250 

3.7 

1980 

25,278 

512,800 

4.9 

592,870 

4.3 

1981 

32 , 752 

512,800 

6.4 

604,130 

5.4 

1982 

33,472 

512,800 

6.5 

615,610 

5.4 

1983 

36,302 

512,800 

7.1 

627,300 

5.7 

*      See  Table  A5. 

**    An  average  annual  growth  rate  of  0.096  percent  between  1975  and  1980 
based  on  URS  Research  Company  analysis  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  forecasts. 
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TABLE  A- 6 5 


YBC  INDIVIDUAL  FACILITY 
EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS 


CURRENT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
FACILITY  EMPLOYMENT 


Exhibit  Hall 

n.a.-'- 

281 

n.a. 

Arena 

2,539^ 

131 

5.2 

Garage 

1,231^ 

46 

3.7 

Hotel 

9,450^ 

490 

5.2 

Retail  Space 

55,474^ 

529® 

1.0 

Apparel  Mart 

42 , 042^ 

1 , 200® 

2.9 

Office 
Buildings 

130,000'^ 

33,065 

25.0 

1.  Not  available. 

2.  SIC  code  79,  Amusement  and  Recreation  Services  Employment, 
County  Business  Patterns,  1971,  page  123. 

3.  SIC  code  752,  Automobile  Parking  Employment,  County 
Business  Patterns,  1971,  page  123. 

4.  See  Table  A22. 

5.  Includes  Trade  Center. 

6.  SIC  code  ***,  Wholesale  Trade  Employment,  County  Business 
Patterns,  1971,  page  120. 

7.  26,000,000  gross  square  footage  -f  200  square  feet  per 
employee. 

8.  This  figure  differs  with  that  shown  in  Table  A-37  because 
quite  late  in  the  study  it  was  learned  that  189,000  square 
feet  in  the  Apparel  Mart  would  also  be  utilized  for  retail 
space,  yielding  a  total  retail  square  footage  in  Yerba 
Buena  Center  of  353,000  square  feet  (154,000  plus  189,000), 
but  also  includes  20  percent  for  maintenance. 

9.  Represents  the  subtraction  of  189,000  square  feet  desig- 
nated for  retail  space,  but  also  includes  20  percent  main- 
tenance. 


YERBA  BUENA 

FACILITY  PERCENTAGE 
EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT 
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B.      LAND  USE  AND  LAND  UTILIZATION  IMPACTS 


1.  Introduction 

The  following  analysis  deals  with  the  probable  land  use  and  land 
utilization  impacts  of  the  proposed  YBC  redevelopment  project.     In  turn, 
[these  areas  are  considered: 

a.  Land  areas  primarily  and  secondarily  affected  by 
the  project, 

b.  Land-use  changes  likely  to  occur  in  surrounding  areas, 

c.  The  indirect  impact  of  the  project  on  changes  in 
land  use  and  utilization  in  other  areas,  and 

i  d.      Evaluation  of  the  aggregate  impact  of  the  project 

on  distribution  and  intensity  of  land  use  in  San 
Francisco,  the  downtown  area,  and  the  South  of  Market 
subarea. 

Upon  completion  of  construction,  the  central  blocks  (assessor's 
'blocks  3706,  3723,  and  3734)  will  contain  the  various  elements  described 
in  Chapter  I.     In  the  peripheral  blocks  (portions  of  assessor's  blocks 
3705,  3724,  3733,  3752,  3707,  3722,  3735,  3750,  3763,  and  3751),  activity 
compatible  with  the  central  blocks  will  occur.     Over  a  10-year  period, 
this  will  result  in  some  4.3  million  square  feet  of  additional  office  and 
business-support  activities  in  the  peripheral  blocks. 

2.  Summary  of  Impacts 

The  base  case  of  total  development  as  currently  envisioned  under  the 
YBC  plan  will  result  in  the  conversion  of  the  project  from  an  underutilized 
marginal  land-use  area  to  a  significantly  higher  use  based  on  considerations 
of  the  Inherent  locational  attributes  of  the  site.     These  attributes  in- 
clude access  to  transportation  links  and  proximity  to  major  functional 
areas  of  the  downtown  core  of  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  development  will  occur  over  a  10-12  year  period,  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  separate  the  impact  of  YBC  from  other  factors  bring- 
ing about  changing  land  use  in  the  downtown  and  near  the  South  of  Market 
area. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  project  and  its  proposed  office- 
space  activity  coming  on  stream  over  the  next  10  years  will  absorb  a  good 
portion  of  the  incremental  demand  for  office  space  activity  in  San 
Francisco.    Additional  demand  will  be  met  by  the  filling  in  of  the  area 
between  the  project  area  and  the  Embarcadero  along  Market  and  Mission  and 
will  result  in  an  expansion  of  the  traditional  downtown  Financial  district 
into  South  of  Market.     YBC  will  probably  serve  as  the  southwest  boundary 
of  the  office  area  concentration  for  the  city.     The  early  1980s  are  likely 
to  see  a  significant  office  development  extending  from  Broadway  on  the 
north,  wrapping  around  Market  Street,  and  extending  down  to  the  project. 
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Beyond  Fifth  Street,  going  southwest  toward  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets,  etc.,  is  an  area  beyond  the  project  boundaries  where  little  sig- 
nificant impact  will  be  felt,  except  for  individual  parcel  speculation  on 
a  piecemeal  basis,  in  anticipation  of  demand  for  services  complementing 
activities  within  the  redevelopment  project.     There  are  indications  that 
this  area,  currently  characterized  by  wholesale  business  services,  a 
modest  amount  of  residential  use,  and  other  more  marginal  land  uses — 
especially  Sixth  and  beyond — will  eventually  give  way  to  high-density 
residential  and  mixed-use  development. 

Tables  Bl  and  B2  present  the  estimated  land  use  impacts,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  likely  to  result  from  YBC.     The  impacts  are  identified 
for  the  area  surrounding  YBC,  the  South  of  Market  portion  of  San  Francisco, 
downtown,  and  finally  all  of  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  important  adverse  impacts  likely  to  occur  is  that 
surrounding  areas  will  come  under  pressure  for  conversion  to  parking  as 
a  temporary  land  use.     In  addition,  over  the  course  of  development,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  years,  significant  "lot"  parking  will  be  available 
within  the  project  area  as  parcels  are  readied  for  development.     It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  there  will  be  this  intermediate 
parking  land  use  in  surrounding  areas,  especially  close  to  the  freeway 
system. 

Unless  a  public  policy  is  enforced  regarding  this  land-use  change, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  such  conversions,  and  thus,   there  is  no 
indication  that  there  will  be  any  decrease  in  parking  capacity  in  this 
portion  of  the  South  of  Market  area. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  with  the  programmed  amount  of  commer- 
cial space  coming  on  stream  in  YBC,   the  filling  up  of  the  South  of  Market 
area  directly  below  the  current  Financial  district  will  probably  be  slow, 
as  most  of  the  demand  is  met  by  the  YBC  space.     However,  it  is  difficult 
to  anticipate  how  assemblages  of  parcels  could  be  achieved  on  the  private 
market  in  these  areas,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  filling  in  of  the  near 
South  of  Market  area  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  with  or  without  the  YBC. 

3.      Land  Use  in  YBC  Prior  to  Redevelopment 

There  are  more  than  2  million  net  square  feet  of  land  area  in  the 
Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Area,  D-1,  exclusive  of  streets  or  public 
rights-of-way.     The  Redevelopment  Agency  surveyed  the  area  prior  to  the 
onset  of  redeveloppient  and  documented  the  land  use  of  each  parcel  in  the 
project  area.     It  is  this  survey  which  provides  the  base  for  the  following 
analysis . 

It  should  be  cautioned  at  the  outset  that  a  single  parcel  of  land 
often  encompasses  several  addresses,  with  the  result  that  a  given  parcel 
may  be  devoted  to  several  different  land  uses.     For  example,  one  parcel 
might  have  six  or  seven  different  street  addresses  in  it;  each  address  is 
assigned  to  a  different  type  of  business,  one  a  wholesale  fish  market. 
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another  a  dry  cleaner,  another  a  smoke  shop,  and  yet  another  a  cafe.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  following  analysis,  the  predominant  land  use,  in  the 
preceding  example  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  has  been  assigned  all  of 
the  land  area  in  the  parcel.     Consequently,  the  data  presented  hereafter 
must  be  considered  approximations. 

Such  approximations  are  nevertheless  valid,  for  the  overall  patterns 
of  change  are  clear  and  the  number  of  multiple  use  lots  is  not  that  great. 

As  of  1963,  much  of  the  2.5  million  net  square  feet  of  land  area 
(56.4  acres)  was  used  by  service  activities  (contractors,  service  stations 
business  machine  repair  shops,  etc.).     They  occupied  4A4,000  square  feet 
(18.1%  of  the  total),  the  largest  single  category  of  land  use  (Table  B3) . 
Retail  and  wholesale  trade  followed  close  behind  with  431,000  sq  ft  or 
17.5%  of  the  total,  parking  lots  and  garages  with  423,000  sq  ft  (17.2%), 
and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  with  261,000  (10.6%).     Hotels  occupied 
255,000  sq  ft  (10.4%),  warehouses  6.3%,  and  residential  units  6%. 

At  this  same  time,  90,000  net  sq  ft  of  land  area  (4%  of  the  total 
buildable  land)  were  vacant  and  vacant  buildings  covered  162,000  sq  ft 
(6.6%). 

The  parcels  that  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  plan  adoption  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  project  area,  but  were  most  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  middle  and  southern  blocks  of  the  central  project  area  (see  Figure  Bl) 

In  1963,   there  were  approximately  400  buildings  in  the  YBC  area,  rep- 
resenting some  21  types  of  uses  ranging  from  single-family  residential  to 
heavy  manufacturing.     Figure  113  in  Chapter  II,  showing  the  ground  floor 
land  use,  indicates  the  significant  intermixture  of  incompatible  land  uses 
then  existing.    About  37  of  the  400  buildings,  or  10%,  were  vacant. 

Prior  to  redevelopment,  a  series  of  field  surveys  and  interior  inspec 
tions  was  carried  out  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works  to  determine  the 
level  of  structural  deficiencies  and  code  violations  in  buildings  in  the 
area.     Three  hundred  and  three  buildings  of  the  404  buildings  (75%)  in 
the  project  area  were  found  to  have  serious  physical  deficiencies.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  were  substandard  to  a  degree  justifying  clearance. 
(See  Chapter  II,  Figure  112.) 

4.      Land-use  Changes  Resulting  from  Redevelopment  Action 

Since  the  creation  of  the  redevelopment  area,  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  sites  in  the  project  area  have  been  cleared  for  future 
development.     Parcel  clearance  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  existing 
conditions,  plus  the  location  of  the  particular  parcel  in  terms  of  its 
being  required  to  complete  redevelopment. 

Existing  conditions  were  measured  in  terms  of  the  elimination  of 
deteriorated  or  substandard  structures,  removal  of  blighting  influences 
and  uneconomic  or  functionally  obsolescent  structures,  and  elimination  of 
incompatible  uses. 
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TABLE  B-1 

PROBABLE  LAND-USE  IMPACTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  YBC  CENTRAL  BLOCKS 


Activity 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2 .  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 


3.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 

a.  Public  Facilities 

b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 

d .  Parking 

e.  Retail 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2 •  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 

4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 

a.  Public  Facilities 

b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 


d .  Parking 

e.  Retail 


Positive 


Surrounding  Area 


Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory. 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 

Provides  a  more  compatible  set  of 
land  uses  than  formerly  existed. 
Creates  additional  demand  for  business 
and  population-serving  land  uses. 


Increased  access  to  events  for 
attendees  from  the  West  Bay. 

See  above. 

Creation  of  a  significant  employment 
concentration. 


Negative 


Reduced  stock  of  low-income  housl 
Increased  Inventory  of  parking  sp 


May  preclude  development  of  resld 
tial  other  than  high  Income  to  th 
Possibility  of  speculative  actlvl 
in  surrounding  area  may  result  In 
premature  land-use  changes  and  "1 
frog"  development.  Pressure  for 
conversion  of  marginal  land  use 
surrounding  to  parking  as  interim 
land  use. 


See  above. 

See  above. 
See  above. 


Reduces  demand  for  on-street  parking.      See  above. 

The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists  and  office  employment. 


South  of  Market 

Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory. 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 


Increased  access  to  events  for 
attendees  from  the  West  Bay. 

See  above. 


Reduced  stock  of  low-income  housl 
Increased  Inventory  of  parking  sp 


See  above. 


See  above. 


Could  slow  development  of  office 
activity  between  Embarcadero  and 
Third  Street. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists  and  office  employment. 
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TABLE  B-1  (Continued) 


Activity 


Positive 


Negative 


Downtown  San  Francisco 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2.  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 

4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 
a.  Public  Facilities 


b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 


d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 


Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory. 


Reduced  stock  of  low- income  housing. 


Increased  space  for  important  "export"    See  above, 
industry  (tourism) .     Increased  access 
to  events  for  attendees  from  the 
West  Bay. 


See  above. 


See  above. 

Could  slow  development  of  office 
activity  elsewhere  in  downtown. 
Could  result  in  increased  vacancy  in 
older  office  buildings. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists. 


City  of  San  Francisco 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2.  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 

4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 
a.  Public  Facilities 


b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 

d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 


Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory. 


Reduced  stock  of  low- income  housing, 


Increased  space  for  important  "export"    May  result  in  shifts  in  activity  from 
industry  (tourism).    Increased  access      other  public  facilities, 
to  events  for  attendees  from  the 
West  Bay. 


See  above. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists. 


See  above. 
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TABLE  B-2 


PROBABLE  LAND-USE  IMPACTS  OF  TOTAL  YBC  DEVELOPMENT 


Activity 


Positive 


Negative 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2.  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 


4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 

a.  Public  Facilities 

b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 

d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 

f.  Residential 


Surrounding  Area 

Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory . 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 

Provides  a  more  compatible  set  of 
land  uses  than  formerly  existed. 
Creates  additional  demand  for 
business  and  population-serving 
land  uses. 


Increased  access  to  events  for 
attendees  from  the  West  Bay. 

See  above. 

Creation  of  a  significant  employment 
concentration. 


Reduced  stock  of  low-income  housing. 
Increased  inventory  of  parking  spaces. 


May  preclude  development  of  residen- 
tial other  than  high-income  to  the 
west.    Possibility  of  speculative 
activity  in  surrounding  area  may 
result  in  premature  land-use  changes 
and  "leap  frog"  development.  Pressure 
for  conversion  of  marginal  land  use 
surrounding  to  parking  as  interim 
land  use. 


See  above. 

See  above. 
See  above. 


Reduces  demand  for  on-street  parking.      See  above. 

The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists  and  office  employment. 


Provides  badly  needed  low-income 
housing. 


Insufficient  by  Itself  to  act  as 
nucleus  for  housing  to  the  west. 


South  of  Market 


1 .  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2 .  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 

4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 

a.  Public  Facilities 

b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 


d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 

f.  Residential 


Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
inventory. 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 

Increased  property  values  and 
enhanced  economic  activity. 


Increased  access  to  events  for 
attendees  from  the  West  Bay. 

See  above. 


Reduced  stock  of  low-income  housing. 
Increased  inventory  of  parking  spaces. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists  and  office  employment. 

Provides  badly  needed  low- Income 
housing . 


See  above. 


See  above. 


Could  slow  development  of  office 
activity  between  Embarcadero  and 
Third  Street. 
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TABLE  B-2  (Continued) 


Activity 


Positive 


Negative 


L.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

f.  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

).  New  Construction  In 
General 

't.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 

a.  Public  Facilities 


b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 


d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 

f.  Residential 


Downtown  San  Francisco 

Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
Inventory. 


Increased  space  for  Important  "export' 
industry  (tourism).     Increased  access 
to  events  for  attendees  from  the 
West  Bay. 

See  above. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists. 

Provides  badly  needed  low-income 
housing. 


Reduced  stock  of  low-Income  housing. 


See  above. 


See  above. 


Could  slow  development  of  office 
activity  elsewhere  in  downtown. 
Could  result  in  increased  vacancy 
in  older  office  buildings. 


City  of  San  Francisco 


1.  Redevelopment  Demolition 

2.  Redevelopment 
Rehabilitation 

3.  New  Construction  in 
General 

4.  Specific  Land/Space  Uses 
a.  Public  Facilities 


b.  Hotel 

c.  Office 

d.  Parking 

e.  Retail 

f.  Residential 


Cleared  substandard  structures  from 
Inventory. 


Reduced  stock  of  low- Income  housing. 


Increased  space  for  important  "export"    May  result  in  shifts  in  activity 
Industry  (tourism).     Increased  access      from  other  public  facilities, 
to  events  for  attendees  from  the 
West  Bay. 

See  above.  See  above. 


The  result  of  net  new  demand  by 
tourists . 


Provides  badly  needed  low-income 
housing. 
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TABLE  B-3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROUND  FLOOR  LAND  USE 
IN  THE  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA 
PRIOR  TO  REDEVELOPMENT  ACTION 


^  Percent 
Land  Use  Land  Area  Distribution 

(sq  ft) 


2 

Residential 

147, 

617 

6.0% 

no  t  cj.  S 

Q7S 

3 

Retail  and  Wholesale 

430, 

604 

17.5 

Office  Buildings 

35, 

460 

1.4 

Pawnbrokers^ 

12, 

276 

0.5 

5 

Services 

443, 

554 

18.1 

Warehousing 

155, 

081 

6.3 

Printing  and  Publishing 

41, 

958 

1.7 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

260, 

900 

10.6 

Parking  Lots /Garages 

423, 

013 

17.2 

Vacant  Buildings 

161, 

703 

6.6 

Vacant  Land 

90, 

221 

3.7 

Total 

2,457. 

362 

100.0% 

1.  Net  land  area,  exclusive  of  streets  and  public  rights-of-way. 

2.  Single-family  and  multi-family  dwellings. 

3.  Includes  also  restaurants  and  bars. 

4.  Pawnbrokers  and  loan  associations. 

5.  Includes  contractors,  business  services,  garages  and  repair  shops, 
theaters,  churches,  etc. 


Source:     Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  estimates  based  upon  1963  Land  Use 
Survey  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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FIGURE  B-1      PARCELS  VACANT  AT  TIME  OF  PLAN  ADOPTION 


•  «• 


Redevelopment  Area  D  Boundary 
—  —    Project  Area  (D-1)  Boundary 
3700    Assessor's  Block  Number 
Eot  Number 
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TABLE  B-4 


STATUS  OF 

YBC  LAND  USE  AS 

OF  JANUARY 

1973 

1963  Land-use 
Distribution 

Parcels 
Already 

Demolished 

Parcels 
to  be 
Demolished 

Parcels 
Ret aim 
Rehabi] 

Retail  and  Wholesale 

430,604 

193,627 

124,448 

112, 

Manufacturing 

260,900 

147  ,272 

32,264 

81. 

Pawnbrokers 

12,276 

12  ,276 

Hotels 

254  ,975 

122,438 

132,537 

3 

Residential  Apartments 

147 ,617 

96,355 

48,862 

2, 

Vacant  Buildings 

161,703 

78,331 

29,475 

2, 

Vacant  Land 

90,221 

2,703 

22, 

Parking  Lots  and  Garages^ 

423,013 

4,000 

4  ,500 

4, 

Services-* 

443,554 

165,194 

108,205 

170, 

Office  Buildings 

35,460 

11.075 

23,053 

1. 

Warehouses 

155,081 

82,090 

4,325 

68, 

Printing  and  Publishing 

41,958 

27  ,895 

14,063 

Total 

2,457,362 

940,553 

524,435 

466, 

311  ; 
at  i 


1.  Includes  restaurants,  cafes,  and  bars. 

2.  Pawnbrokers  and  loan  associations. 

3.  Includes  single-family  residences  and  multi-family  dwellings. 

4.  Includes  parking  garages,  public  and  private,  and  vacant  lots  used 
as  parking  lots. 

5.  Includes  contractors,  business  services,  garage  and  repair  shops, 
theaters,  churches,  etc. 


I 
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Retention  or  demolition  of  a  given  parcel  was  measured  against  the 
parcel's  loss  of  access  as  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  plan,  the  need 
for  new  rights-of-way,  requirements  for  new  public  facilities,  and  other 
changes  in  land  use. 

It  was  felt  at  the  time*  that  the  extensive  parceling  in  the  area 
had  resulted  in  these  incompatible  and  poor  land  uses.     Consolidation  and 
assembly  of  reasonable  sized  development  parcels,  it  was  thought,  would 
lead  to  a  higher  land  use. 

As  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  action,  some  950,000  square  feet 
of  land  have  been  cleared  for  such  creation  of  new  uses.     Tables  B4  and 
B5  show  the  distribution  among  the  1963  land-use  categories  of  the  par- 
cels already  demolished  and  the  square  footage  associated  with  them. 

Based  on  the  criteria  outlined  above,  some  466,000  sq  ft  of  the 
total  2.5  million  sq  ft  of  net  land  use  in  the  redevelopment  area  will 
be  parcels  retained  and  rehabilitated,  with  the  remainder  cleared  in 
preparation  for  new  uses. 

These  parcels  scheduled  to  be  demolished  account  for  another  22% 
of  the  project's  net  land  area.     About  a  quarter  of  the  area  where  further 
demolition  is  expected  contains  hotels  and  lodging  houses;  about  23%  is 
used  by  firms  formerly  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  another  21%  by 
service  industries. 

Figures  B2,  B3,  and  B4  illustrate  the  dynamics  of  the  redevelopment 
process.  They  show  parcels  demolished  between  plan  adoption  and  January 
1973,  parcels  remaining  to  be  demolished,  and  the  distribution  of  build- 
ings to  be  retained  and  rehabilitated  by  owners. 

5.       Land  Use  in  the  YBC  Area  as  of  January  1973 

With  the  demolition  and  other  activity  that  has  occurred  since  plan 
adoption,  the  land-use  distribution  as  of  January  1973  is  shown  in  Table  B6. 
The  influence  of  the  demolition  and  building  removal  program  is  evident 
and  shows  that  42%  of  the  net  ground  floor  land  use  is  vacant  land,  pri- 
marily in  the  central  blocks  of  the  project.     Another  17%  is  in  parking 
lots  and  garages  with  minor  amounts  in  services  and  retail  and  wholesale 
trade.     Figure  B5  shows  this  land  use  on  a  parcel  basis  for  the  project 
area  as  of  January  1973. 

Since  adoption  of  the  plan,  there  has  been  some  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation  in  addition  to  the  demolition.     New  construction  has 
included  an  extension  of  the  Fifth  and  Mission  streets  public  parking 
garage,  Clementina  Towers,  a  276-unit  public  housing  development,   and  an 
11-story  office  building  at  55  Hawthorne  Street. 


*Appendix  A-2  of  Report  on  the  Redevelopment  Plan  for  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  Approved  Redevelopment  Prolect  Area  D-1,  December  3,   1965,  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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TABLE  B-5 

LAND  USE  OF  YBC  AREA  - 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


I 


Parcels 

1963  Land-use  Already 
Distribution 


Retail  and  Wholesale 
Manufacturing 
Pawnbrokers 
Hotels 

Residential  Apartments 
Vacant  Buildings 
Vacant  Land 

Parking  Lots  and  Garages 
Services 

Office  Buildings 
Warehouses 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Total 


17.5% 
10.6 
0.5 
10.4 
6.0 
6.6 
3..  7 
17.2 
18.1 
1.4 
6.3 
1.7 
100.0% 


Demolished 
20.6% 
15.7 
1.3 
13.0 
10.2 
8.3 

0.4 
17.6 
1.2 
2.7 
3.0 
100.0% 


Parcels 
to  be 
Demolished 

23.7% 

6.2 


25.3 
9.3 
5.6 
0.5 
0.9 

20.6 
4.4 
0.8 
2.7 


Parc( 
to  t 

Retai 

24. 
17, 


100.0% 


0, 
0. 
4, 
0, 

36. 
0. 

14, 

4 
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FIGURE  B-2      PARCELS  ALREADY  DEMOLISHED  IN  YBC  AREA 


. . .  Redevelopment  Area  D  Boundary 

—  -  Project  Area  (D-1)  Boundary 

3700  Assessor's  Block  Number 

I     I  Lot  Number 


O     FEET  200 
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FIGURE  B-3      PARCELS  REMAINING  TO  BE  DEMOLISHED  IN  YBC  AREA 


•••    Redevelopment  Area  D  Boundary 
— —    Project  Area  (D-1)  Boundary 
3700     Assessor's  Block  Number 
I     I    Lot  Number 

O     FEET  200 
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FIGURE  B-4      BUILDINGS  TO  BE  RETAINED  AND  REHABILITATED 


Redevelopment  Area  D  Boundary 
—  -    Project  Area  (D-1)  Boundary 
^'oo    Assessor's  Block  Number 
LEJ   Lot  Number 

O     FEET  200 
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TABLE  B-6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROUND  FLOOR  LAND  USE 
IN  YBC  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  -  JANUARY  8,  1973 


^  Percent 
Land  Use  Land  Area  Distribution 


2 


(sq  ft) 


Residential"  51,262  2.1% 

Hotels  132,537  5. A 

3 

Retail  and  Wholesale  236,977  9.6 

Office  Buildings  24,385  1.0 
4 

Pawnbrokers  0  0 

Services^                                              '       278,360  11.3 

Warehousing  72,991  3.0 

Printing  and  Publishing  14,063  0.6 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  113,628  4-6 

Parking  Lots/Garages  419,013  17.1 

Vacant  Buildings  83,372  3.4 

Vacant  Land  1,031,339  4.2 

Total  2,457,362  100.0% 


See  Table  B-3  for  source  and  notes. 
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'^^^  Parcels  Already  Demolished  [yv.]  Office 

Buildings  to  be  Retained  &  Rehabilitated  \iS\**^  Manufacturing 
nHllllll  Parcels  Vacant  at  Time  of  Plan  Adoption  Commercial  and  Services  and  Warehouse 

Hotel  and  Apartment  |||||   Garage  and  Parking 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Printers 


FIGURE  B-5      LAND  USE  IN  YBC  AREA,  1973 
Source:     San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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Rehabilitation  has  occurred  on  structures  at  Clementina  and  Fourth 
streets  housing  a  city  clinic,  a  manufacturing  facility  at  Harrison  and 
Fourth,  a  building  at  Shipley  and  Fourth,  and  other  areas  shown  in 
Figure  B5. 

Most  of  the  block  bounded  by  Hawthorne  and  Second  streets  and  Tehama 
and  Folsom  streets  has  been  rehabilitated  and  houses,  among  other  things, 
a  bank  operation  center. 

Thus  the  start  of  1973  saw  the  project  area  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  vacant  land  as  a  result  of  previous  demolitions.     Most  of  the  land  not 
"vacant"  is  currently  used  for  parking  and  at  the  most  has  an  asphalt 
cover.     Some  minor  parcels  still  to  be  demolished  include  a  number  of 
of  the  hotels  and  some  of  the  service  establishments.     The  already  rehabili- 
tated structures  and  modest  new  construction  provide  the  only  remaining 
signs  of  economic  life  in  the  project  area. 

6.  Estimated  Land-use  Distribution  in  the  YBC  Redevelopment  Area  at 
Full  Development 

Table  B7  provides  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  land  use  at 
full  development  within  the  area.     As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
this  development  will  probably  occur  over  a  10-12  year  period  once  con- 
struction begins.     The  focus  of  the  project  is  of  course  the  central 
blocks  area.     It  is  not  especially  useful  to  indicate  the  distribution 
of  ground  floor  land  use  within  the  central  blocks  area  because  of  the 
multi-level  nature  of  the  proposed  development.     Therefore  Table  B7  pro- 
vides a  broader  estimate  of  land-use  distribution  in  the  central  blocks, 
with  the  concentration  of  the  analysis  on  the  peripheral  blocks. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B7  the  bulk  of  the  peripheral  blocks  will 
be  in  office  buildings  followed  by  miscellaneous  business  services,  some 
manufacturing,  and  some  warehousing.     In  addition,  a  very  modest  amount 
will  be  devoted  to  residential. 

7.  Land-use  Trends  in  the  South  of  Market  and  Downtown  Areas 

The  YBC  redevelopment  area  is  located  in  the  South  of  Market  area.- 
Examination  of  the  Figure  B6  shows  the  location  of  the  redevelopment 
area  within  this  broader  subarea  of  San  Francisco. 

Examination  of  the  land-use  distribution  for  the  three  census  tracts 
Kl,  K2,  and  K3  (1960  Census  Tract  Designation)  suggests  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  broader  area  during  the  early  to  middle  1960s,  the  latest 
information  on  detailed  land  use  for  the  city  (Table  B8) .     While  the 
area  encompassed  by  these  three  census  tracts  extends  somewhat  beyond 
the  usual  definition  of  the  South  of  Market  area,  the  distribution  of 
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Note:     K-1,  K-2,  K-3  are  1960  census  tract  boundaries  for  land-use  purposes. 

FIGURE  B-6      YBC  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  IN  RELATION  TO 
SURROUNDING  LAND  USE 
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TABLE  B-8 


GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  EARLY  1960s 

(in  net  acres) 


Land  Use 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Utility 

Institution 

Recreation 

Public 

Vacant 


1960 
Census 
Tract 

K-1 

3.01 
41.34 
83.36 
13.29 

1.67 

0.87 
30.37 

1.95 


1960 
Census 
Tract 

K-2 

11.41 
119.25 
36.21 
8.29 
1.68 
0 

14.20 
3.41 


1960 
Census 
Tract 

K-3 

13.04 
32.81 
65.93 
0 

3.57 
0 

4.46 
0.87 


Total 
South  of 
Market 

27.46 

193.40 

185.50 

21.58 

6.92 

0.87 

49.03 

6.23 


Percent 
Distribution 

5.6% 
39.4 
37.8 

4.4 

1.4 

0.2 
10.0 

1.3 


Total 


175.86      194.45  120.68 


490.99 


100.0% 


Source;     The  Use  of  Land  in  San  Francisco  (The  1961-64  Land-use  Surveys), 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  October  1964. 
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land-use  types  is  representative.     It  can  be  seen  that  for  the  total  of 
the  three  tracts  the  majority  of  land  use  (77%)  was  in  commerce  and 
industry. * 

Examining  the  individual  census  tracts  suggests  that  in  census  tract 
K-2  (bordering  Market  Street  and  extending  down  to  Howard)  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  land  use  was  in  commerce  while  in  census  tracts  K-2  and 
K-3  the  land  use  reflects  more  manufacturing  activity  as  distance  increases 
from  Mission  and  Market  streets. 

The  Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Area  represents  about  11%  of  the  491 
acres  in  these  three  census  tracts.     As  already  indicated,  the  land-use 
distribution  for  YBC  prior  to  redevelopment  was  very  similar  in  distribu- 
tion to  that  of  the  overall  area  reflecting  the  predominant  commercial  and 
industrial  activity. 

8.      Emerging  Trends  in  Land  Use  Surrounding  the  YBC 

During  this  same  period,  there  were  other  major  use  areas  and  trends 
close  to  the  YBC  whose  influence  was  initiating  change  in  South  of  Market. 
Figure  B7  shows  the  major  use  areas  surrounding  the  Yerba  Buena  Redevelop- 
ment Area.     Directly  north  is  the  major  retailing  portion  of  the  downtown 
area.     Nearby  is  the  hotel  and  entertainment  area.     To  the  northeast  is 
the  Financial  district,  and  to  the  west,  some  distance  away,  the  Civic 
Center  and  public  administration  area. 

To  make  judgments  separating  these  various  influences  from  one  another 
is  difficult.     Clearly  several  factors  are  important.     First ,  the  BART 
transportation  corridor  along  Market  Street  has  the  potential  to  restore 
Market  Street's  place  as  one  of  the  major  retail  and  commercial  streets 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area.     In  addition,  the  ability  of  BART  to 
provide  access  to  population  centers  and  reduce  the  use  of  private  auto- 
mobiles for  many-person  trips  makes  land  use  in  the  immediate  area  an 
important  focus  for  future  development  from  both  the  public  policy  and  the 
private  market  standpoints. 

Second,  office  space  trends  have  resulted  in  significant  increases  in 
the  amount  of  office  space  in  downtown  San  Francisco.     The  indications 
are  now  that  because  of  high  land  values,  and  because  of  the  significantly 
built-up  area  north  of  Market,  development  pressure  is  being  released  by 
movement  into  the  South  of  Market  area.     Figure  A2   (Chapter  V)  gives  an 
idea  of  this  movement  of  office  activity  south  of  Market  in  recent  years, 
and  Figure  A5  indicates  the  planned  office  activity  coming  on  stream  over 
the  next  10  years. 


*For  the  purpose  of  this  land  use  survey,  commerce  included  all  retail, 
office,  wholesale,  parking,  and  service  stations  activity;  industry — 
light,  intermediate,  and  heavy  manufacturing;  residence — single-family 
through  multiple-family,  and  also  rooming  and  boarding  houses,  hotels, 
and  motels,  and  public  housing;  utilities — truck,  bus,  and  railroad 
terminals,  lakes,  and  reservoirs;  institutions — schools,  churches,  etc., 
public  libraries,  hospitals,  fire  and  police,  etc. 
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FIGURE  B-8      GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  IN  THE  1980s 
IN  YBC  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA 
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The  third  factor  is  YBC  itself.     Any  proposed  development  of  this 
size  will  affect  surrounding  land  uses  and  decisions  regarding  land  use 
in  other  areas  of  the  city.     In  a  totally  urbanized  area  such  as  San 
Francisco,  a  redevelopment  project  is  typically  the  only  way  that  a  suit- 
able site  can  be  found  for  a  large-scale  economic  activity,  whether  it  be 
public  convention  facilities,  or  office  and  related  facilities.     Thus,  the 
decision  to  create  the  redevelopment  area  has  in  fact  rippled  through  the 
decision-making  process  elsewhere  in  the  public  area  and  in  the  private 
sector  in  San  Francisco. 

The  fourth  factor  is  current  thinking  on  a  public  policy  level  and 
the  means  of  implementing  such  policy.     Three  aspects  of  public  policy 
are  important  for  the  analysis  here — the  Urban  Design  Plan,  zoning,  and 
The  Improvement  Plan  for  Residences. 

Recently,  policies  in  San  Francisco's  Urban  Design  Plan  were  applied 
to  zoning  districts  for  control  of  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings. 
These  new  districts  extend  throughout  the  city,  relating  permitted  size  of 
new  buildings  to  the  city's  visual  qualities  and  the  character  of  its 
neighborhoods.     Zoning  in  the  areas  under  discussion  here  is  shown  in 
Figure  B8. 

The  redevelopment  plan  as  currently  formulated  meets  the  building 
bulk/height  scale  and  open  space  controls.  The  proposed  redevelopment 
conforms  with  the  existing  urban  design  guidelines  in  terms  of  maximum 
allowable  square  footage  permissible  on  a  given  parcel  (see  Chapter  V, 
Section  F) . 

Another  important  public  policy  document  is  The  Improvement  Plan  for 
Residences ,  a  portion  of  the  revised  comprehensive  plan  for  San  Francisco. 
This  document,  a  combination  of  community  review,  planning  guidelines,  and 
goals  and  objectives,  identified  areas  of  the  city  recommended  for  increased 
residential  development.     Of  most  importance  to  the  analysis  of  YBC  is  the 
identification  of  an  area  extending  from  its  southwesterly  boundaries  between 
Market  and  Mission  streets  to  Tenth  Street.     To  quote  from  the  report, 
"...the  Main  Post  Office  area. . .would  be  appropriate  for  multiple  use  de- 
velopment including  housing  for  households  of  all  incomes." 

9.       Impact  of  YBC  on  Surrounding  Areas 

The  previous  subsections  identified  changes  that  have  occurred  within 
the  YBC  area  since  1966  in  terms  of  demolition,  retention  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  new  construction.     Indications  were  also  given  as  to  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  already  occurred  in  surrounding  areas  in  anticipation 
of  YBC  and  general  trends  in  the  city. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  YBC  and  its  activities  will  affect  land- 
use  patterns  and  distribution.     First ,  the  creation  of  new  land  uses  in 
the  particular  geographic  area  in  which  the  redevelopment  area  is  located 
will  result  in  induced  effects  on  the  surrounding  land  uses.     As  is  the 
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case  with  YBC,  the  creation  of  higher  land  values  through  new  economic 
and  related  activity  will  bring  about  both  positive  and  negative  results: 
positive  when  currently  underutilized  land  is  used  for  activities  comple- 
mentary to  YBC  and  value  is  added  to  that  land;  negative  when  speculative 
activity  increases,  the  price  of  certain  adjacent  parcels  of  land  is 
artificially  "bid  up,"  and  logical  transition  to  complementary  and  com- 
patible uses  are  thwarted. 

As  the  various  phases  of  construction  of  YBC  proceed,  demand  will 
be  created  for  support  services.     With  some  36,000  people  employed  at 
full  development  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  A — Economics),  there  will  be  a 
spillover  of  demand  for  goods  and  services.     While  much  of  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  will  be  met  within  YBC  and  the  retailing  area  on  and 
north  of  Market  Street,  additional  supply  requirements,  especially  for 
food  services  and  other  population-serving  functions,  will  be  met  by 
land-use  changes  in  the  surrounding  area.     Many  of  these  changes  will 
probably  occur  west  of  YBC  along  Mission  and  Howard  streets  and  extending 
at  least  to  Fifth  Street. 

In  addition  to  population-serving  activities,  the  surrounding  area, 
especially  to  the  south  and  west,  will  come  under  pressure  for  conver- 
sion to  parking  as  an  interim  land  use.     This  conversion  will  affect 
particularly  vacant  land  and  parcels  containing  substandard  buildings 
and/or  marginal  economic  activity. 

10.     Impact  of  YBC  on  Land  Use  Elsewhere  in  San  Francisco 

Land  use  is  merely  the  spatial  manifestation  of  economic  and  social 
activity  and  interaction  and  as  such  reflects  economic,  social,  and  pub- 
lic policy  forces  as  they  relate  to  spatial  distribution  of  activities. 
Thus,  the  second  way  in  which  YBC  and  its  particular  land  and  space  uses 
will  affect  the  rest  of  the  city  will  be  in  changes  that  it  brings  about 
in  the  location,  density,  and  viability  of  the  existing  land  and  space  use 
devoted  to  those  same  activities  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  important  space  uses  in  YBC  will  be  office  space. 
Between  1975  and  1982  some  6.9  million  gross  sq  ft  of  office  and  office 
support  space  is  programmed  to  be  added,  in  YBC,  to  the  city's  inventory. 
This  translates  into  an  annual  average  of  860,000  gross  sq  ft  over  this 
period  or  almost  80%  of  the  average  annual  increase  for  all  of  San  Francisc 
between  1960  to  1972  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  A) .     Since  much  of  this  space 
will  be  built  only  when  the  market  justifies  it,  these  space  additions 
are  preliminary  estimates.     With  this  significant  addition  of  space,  these 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.      While  office  buildings  are  being  constructed  in 

South  of  Market  because  of  lower  land  costs  as  well 
as  land  constraints  in  the  Financial  district,  this 
amount  of  additional  space  in  YBC  will  result  in  a 
shift  in  location  for  a  large  amount  of  office  space. 
Areas  closer  to  the  Financial  district  (Embarcadero 
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to  Second  or  Third  streets)  may  well  be  "leap  frogged" 
because  of  office  space  supply  in  YBC,  and  this  may  slow 
office  construction  in  this  area  of  South  of  Market. 

With  the  significant  amount  of  new  space  projected  for 
the  city  (YBC  plus  other  known  buildings)  averaging 
1.6  million  sq  ft  per  year  through  1982,  vacancy  rates 
will  probably  go  up  in  the  older  buildings  in  the 
Financial  district.     Already  there  are  indications 
that  vacancies  are  on  the  rise,  especially  in  older 
buildings.     This  could  result  in  financial  distress 
for  older  buildings  and,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
eventual  abandonment. 
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C.      LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  AND  OPERATIONAL  IMPACTS 


1.  Local  Governments  Affected  by  the  Project 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  have  Its  primary  impact  on  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.     Although  some  impact  of  the  project  on  other 
governmental  entities  in  the  Bay  area,  such  as  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District,  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  San  Mateo  County,  are  to  be  expected 
and  will  be  described  in  lesser  detail,  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  is 
to  delineate  the  impact  of  the  project  on  San  Francisco,  since  the  city 
incurs  most  of  the  impact  and  is  itself  the  primary  project  developer. 
Technically  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  is  a  governmental  en- 
tity distinct  from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.    However,  for 
purposes  of  analyzing  the  project's  fiscal  impact,  the  agency  can  be 
treated  as  a  conduit  through  which  funds  are  received  and  passed  through 
to  their  ultimate  impact  on  San  Francisco  and  other  governmental  entities, 
such  as  the  federal  government.     The  impact  on  the  latter  is  not  explored 
since  one  renewal  project  among  thousands  in  the  country  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  any  significant  impact,  in  percentage  terms,  on  the 
federal  government. 

2.  Method  of  Analysis  and  Definitional  Framework 

The  term  fiscal  impact  is  defined  to  include  all  revenues  to  and 
expenses  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (including  the  San 
Francisco  School  District)  due  solely  to  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelop- 
ment Project  as  planned,  including  those  aspects  of  the  center  which  would 
not  have  occurred  without  the  project  as  planned  and  excluding  any  aspects 
of  the  project  which  would  have  occurred  in  the  city,  perhaps  at  a  dif- 
ferent location,  without  the  project.     Insofar  as  time  is  concerned,  only 
costs  and  revenues  attributable  to  continuance  of  the  project  to  its  com- 
pletion are  included.     Revenues  and  costs  accruing  before  this  time  are 
not  considered,  except  in  terms  of  general  comments  where  relevant.  As 
'generally  accepted  in  fiscal  impact  analysis,  net  costs  or  revenues  to 
the  city  are  derived  as  impacts  on  the  local  property  tax  since  the  prop- 
erty taxpayer  is  the  legal  and  practical  residual  resource  of  funds  to 
operate  the  government.     Thus,  although  certain  aspects  of  Yerba  Buena 
Center  may  cause  fiscal  impacts  on  nonresidents  (such  as  those  paying 
hotel  taxes  or  earning  profits  supplying  materials  or  services),  only  the 
net  impact  on  San  Francisco  as  an  entity  and  on  property  taxpayers  is 
derived . 

For  purposes  of  analysis  consistent  with  general  understanding  as 
to  the  means  by  which  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  be  financed,  the  financing 
plan  for  the  public  facilities  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
project's  fiscal  impact.     The  financing  plan  is  based  on  methods  chosen 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  for  financing  the  public  costs  involved  in 
building  the  public  facilities.*    While  the  financing  plan  is  important 


*The  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms,  the  Sports  Arena,  the  parking  garage, 
and  the  concourse  area. 
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TABLE  C-1 

PUBLIC  FACILITIES  COSTS 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Construction  Costs* 

Utility  Relocation  $  5.569 

Exhibit  Hall  and 

Meeting  Room  Complex  63.596 

Sports  Arena  37.908 

Parking  Garage  21.429 

Central  Concourse  11.046 

Central  Heating  and 

Cooling  Plant  2.417 

Total  Direct  Costs  $141,965 

Other  Development  Costs 

Land  $14,000 

Works  of  Art  1.000 

Purchase  of  Previous  Studies  0.516 

Architecture  and  Engineering  11.169 

Construction  Inspection  and  Testing  2.800- 

Financing  and  Legal  Consultation  0.600 

Funded  Interest  37.463 

Construction  Contingency  7.098 

Administration  0,660 

Insurance  0.404 

Construction  Consultant  1. 682 

Total  Indirect  Costs  $  77.392 

Total  Costs  $219,357 


*Includes  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Source:    March  6,  1972,  presentation  to  Board  of  Supervisors  -  Bluebook 
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in  terms  of  proper  governmental  operation  and  financing  methods,  it  does 
not  determine  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  project.     It  involves  questions 
of  allocations  of  funds  from  various  sources  to  finance  the  project, 
whereas  the  fiscal  impact  involves  the  effect  of  the  project  on  total 
revenues  generated  and  costs  incurred.     However,  where  new  sources  of 
revenues  have  been  or  are  to  be  created  to  finance  the  project,  there  is 
a  fiscal  impact  (new  source  of  revenue)  attributable  to  the  project.  The 
net  impact  on  the  city  is  derived  as  the  impact  on  the  budget  and  on  prop- 
erty taxes,  given  current  tax  rates,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  surplus 
or  deficit  which  will  affect  existing  property  taxpayers. 

3.      Public  Facility  Costs  and  the  Financing  Plan 

The  most  important  cost  involved  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  arising  from  the  YBC  redevelopment  project's  continuance  to  its 
planned  completion  is  the  cost  of  building  the  public  facilities  called 
for  in  the  project.     Table  CI  lists  all  project  costs  allocable  to  public 
facilities  included  in  YBC  and  which  are  part  of  the  financing  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Construction  cost  estimates  presented  in  the  table  were  prepared  by 
the  architects,  on  a  quantity  and  unit  cost  basis  and  have  been  reviewed 
by  a  separate  consultant  to  the  city.     The  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the 
architects  state  that  since  the  presentation  of  these  costs  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors ,  the  arena  construction  budget  has  been  reduced  by  approx- 
imately $2  million,  the  total  cost  of  other  facilities  has  not  changed, 
and  escalation  of  costs  has  not  been  in  excess  of  that  anticipated  in  the 
budget.     The  cost  estimates  include  provisions  for  a  minority  training 
program  (2.6%)  and  a  design  contingency  (5%).     The  costs  shown  are  esca- 
lated 20%  above  price  levels  in  January  1972,  in  order  to  allow  for  in- 
flation until  beginning  of  construction.*    While  it  would  appear  that 
adequate  provisions  have  been  made  to  estimate  and  to  monitor  construction 
costs,  we  lack  expertise  to  evaluate  their  accuracy.     The  costs  shown  are 
assumed  to  be  those  for  the  project. 


*Often  studies  of  this  kind  do  make  all  projections  in  constant  dollars, 
thereby  not  having  to  take  account  of  inflation.    However,  we  have 
deemed  that  it  is  Inappropriate  in  this  case  for  two  reasons:  first, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  rates  of  inflation  for  construction  costs  and 
other  costs  have  not  been  and  will  probably  not  be  equal;  second,  the 
use  of  constant  dollars  would  require  discounting  future  debt  service 
payments  to  their  present  value,   thereby  making  it  appear  as  if  debt  ser- 
vice payments  declined  In  each  future  year;  although  this  would  be  tech- 
nically accurate,   it  would  confuse  many  readers.     In  order  to  account  for 
inflation,  construction  costs  have  been  escalated,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  V,  Section  A — Economic  Impacts,  at  8%  for  the  private  structures 
and  at  10%  for  the  public  facilities.    All  other  cost  and  revenue  pro- 
jections have  been  escalated  at  4%.     This  approach  is  conservative  in 
terms  of  overstating  the  difference  between  costs  and  revenues. 
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The  provision  in  the  budget  of  $37,463  million  for  funded  interest 
(interest  payments  on  bonds  during  the  construction  period)  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  6%  interest  rate.     While  a  higher  rate  could  be  re- 
quired at  the  time  of  the  bond  sales  (to  be  sold  in  three  installments) , 
the  average  rate  for  any  extended  period  of  time  has  been  below  6%.  The 
Hunters    Point  School  bonds,  with  a  similar  lease  from  the  city  as  securit 
sold  in  December  1972,  at  a  net  interest  cost  of  4.77%.     The  greater  size 
and  longer  term  of  the  Yerba  Buena  bonds  will  probably  result  in  an  intere 
cost  of  about  1/2%  higher.*      Therefore,  the  provision  for  funded  interest 
is  considered  more  than  adequate. 

The  financing  plan  for  the  public  facilities,  including  revenues 
budgeted  to  finance  the  city's  portion  of  the  project's  direct  costs,  is 
described  in  the  March  6,  1972,  presentation  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  by  Thomas  Mellon,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer.     We  have 
reviewed  and  evaluated  that  plan. 

In  brief,  the  method  of  financing  the  public  facilities  is  as  follows 
The  Redevelopment  Agency  plans  to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  cover  all  costs 
allocated  to  the  public  facilities.     The  bond  issuance  will  be  based  on 
a  lease  agreement  between  the  city  and  the  agency  whereby  the  city  will 
guarantee  annual  lease  pajnnents  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  service  (in- 
terest and  amortization)  on  the  bonds.     Ownership  of  the  facilities  will 
vest  in  the  city  when  the  bonds  are  retired  in  about  35  years.     At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  bond  issue  will  be  $203  million. 
This  net  sale  results  from  the  total  estimated  costs  of  $219  million, 
against  which  are  offset  hotel  tax' receipts  allocated  to  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  during  construction  (about  $10  million)  and  interest  received  on 
temporary  investment  of  the  bond  proceeds  during-  construction  (about 
$6  million) .** 

Debt  service  on  the  net  bond  issue  of  $203  million,  commencing  in 
1977  when  construction  is  completed,  is  estimated  to  be  $14,457  million 
annually  for  35  years  after  sale  (assuming  equal  payments  until  maturity). 
This  estimate  of  debt  service  assumes  a  6%  interest  rate,  as  previously 
explained;  actual  debt  service  may  be  somewhat  lower.***    Many  factors 
could  raise  or  lower  the  annual  debt  service,  including  variations  in  the 
bond  market,  possibly  greater  interest  on  the  bond  proceeds  during  con- 
struction, a  lower  interest  rate  on  the  bonds,  savings  in  the  Sports 
Arena  budget,  and  cost  underestimates  or  overestimates.     Since  designs 
are  at  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  cost  underestimates  should  not 
become  a  severe  problem  but  the  possibility  of  increased  costs  due  to 
inflation  if  the  project  is  further  postponed  could  significantly  in- 
crease costs.     As  qf  the  present  time  the  project  is  believed  to  be 
about  three  months  behind  the  assumed  schedule  in  the  budget. 


*Conversation  with  Blyth,  Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co.,  January  1973. 
**The  estimate  that  only  $6,124  million  will  be  earned  in  interest  on 
the  bond  proceeds  until  expended  for  construction  appears  to  be  very 
conservative. 

**If  the  bonds  were  marketed  at  an  interest  rate  of  5^^%,  the  annual 
debt  service  would  be  $13,436  million. 
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The  financing  plan,  involving  an  agency  bond  issue  and  an  agency 
lease  of  the  facilities  to  the  city,  has  been  chosen  from  several  alter- 
natives which  have  been  considered  for  the  past  four  years.     It  is  a 
method  which  has  been  used  in  similar  form  in  San  Francisco  many  times  to 
finance  revenue-producing  facilities  and  Muni  streetcars.     The  other  major 
alternatives  are  (1)  a  general  obligation  bond  issue,  (2)  issuance  of 
bonds  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  a  lease  to  the  city,  and  (3)  a 
revenue  bond  issue.     All  of  the  alternatives  involve  some  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  cost  of  the  project  over  at  least  part  of  its  economic  life 
when  income  is  available  to  help  pay  for  it  rather  than  paying  one  lump 
sum  at  the  beginning  which,  given  the  size  of  the  project,  would  be  in- 
feasible. 

In  comparison  with  the  major  alternative  methods  of  financing,  the 
method  approved  by  the  agency  and  the  Board  was  chosen  primarily  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  city  obtains  direct  control  (as  well  as  direct 
financial  liability)  for  the  public  facilities. 

b.  •  An  agency  issue  with  a  lease  to  the  city  obtains 

a  lower  bond  interest  rate  than  any  alternative 
except  a  general  obligation  bond  issue,  in  particular 
lower  than  a  nonprofit  corporation  issue. 

c.  It  avoids  the  need  for  a  vote  of  the  electorate  on 
a  general  obligation  bond  issue. 

d.  It  avoids  an  Increase  in  total  general  obligation 
bond  Issues  which  are  limited  to  12%  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city  by  the  state  constitution. 

While  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  if  the  city  could  finance  the 
project  without  direct  liability,  this  appears  to  be  impossible.     As  a 
result  city  revenue  bonds  are  not  a  feasible  alternative.    The  only  large 
comparable  facility  to  have  done  so  is  the  Ontario  Speedway;   the  recent 
bankruptcy  of  that  facility  practically  guarantees  the  impossibility  of 
future  similar  issues;  in  addition  Yerba  Buena  would  Involve  ten  times 
the  dollar  cost.     Having  the  liability  assumed  by  private  financial 
Interests  would  imply  some  relinquishment  of  city  control  of  the  facilities 
which  is  not  considered  desirable  given  the  number  of  elements  of  the  city 
Interested  In  the  project.     Generally,  in  the  past,  general  obligation 
bond  issues  have  been  restricted  in  their  use  to  facilities  such  as 
libraries,  police  and  fire  stations,  and  schools.     Although  a  general 
obligation  bond  Issue  would  probably  bring  a  lower  interest  rate  than 
the  planned  method  of  Issuance,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  frequently 
in  the  past  felt  it  desirable  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  financing  of  par- 
ticular facilities,  especially  where  it  was  intended  that  such  facilities 
be  self-supporting  and  not  involve  a  cost  to  property  taxpayers.  The 
choice  between  the  financing  plan  and  a  general  obligation  issue  is  pri- 
marily one  of  policy  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  not  subject  to 
technical  evaluation.     It  might  be  considered  a  nominal  adverse  Impact, 
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however,  that  such  an  issue  is  likely  to  Involve  a  higher  cost  than  an 
issue  approved  by  the  electorate  although  such  cost  savings  might  be  re- 
duced all  or  in  part  by  the  expense  and  delay  of  an  election. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  fiscal  impact  analysis  pre- 
sented in  the  following  parts  of  this  section  and  the  financing  plan  for 
the  public  facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Table  C2  outlines  those 
revenues  planned  to  be  allocated  by  the  city  to  lease  pajmients  which  will 
be  made  to  the  agency  to  cover  bond  debt  service. 


TABLE  C-2 

YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  FINANCING  PLAN 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


1978 


1985 


Revenues  Designated  for  Lease 
Payments 

Site  Rentals  from  Private  Facilities 
Hotel  Tax:     YBC  Construction  Account 
Net  Income  from  Public  Facilities 
Facilities  Use  Tax 
Property  Tax  Increments 

Total 


$  335 
1,905 
2,739 
1,067 
7,305 

$13,351 


$  522 
2,187 
3,605 
1,404 
13,473 

$21,191 


Costs 

Lease  Pajmients  to  Cover  Debt 


$14,457* 


$14,457 


Net  Revenues  (costs) 


$(1,106) 


$  6,734 


*In  actuality  the  average  annual  payment  shown  here  will  not 
commence  until  1977. 


Source:     Bluebook,  March  6,  1972. 
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As  Table  C2  indicates,  four  sources  of  revenue  are  earmarked  for  the 
project  In  order  to  make  annual  lease  payments.     These  amounts  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  the  annual  average  lease  payments  (equal  to  equivalent  debt 
service)  over  the  term  of  the  bond  issue.     In  some  cases  the  city  financing 
plan  does  not  assign  to  the  lease  pa3mients  possible  increases  in  revenue 
which  may  occur  (such  as  increased  sales  taxes),  and  in  other  cases,  reve- 
nues designated  to  cover  lease  payments  cannot  actually  be  considered  solely 
as  an  impact  of  the  project  (for  example,  a  majority  of  the  property  taxes) . 
This  study  is  far  less  concerned  with  whether  or  not  actual  revenues  desig- 
nated by  the  city  to  cover  lease  pa3mients  are  adequate  than  with  whether 
or  not  revenues  to  be  generated  by  the  project  are  greater  or  less  than  all 
the  costs  generated. 

4.      Revenues  to  the  City  and  County  Attributable  to  YBC 

There  are  a  multiplicity  of  possible  revenues  to  the  city  resulting 
directly  from  planned  completion  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  project.  The 
most  difficult  aspect  of  analysis  involves  disaggregating  revenues  which 
are  actually  attributable  to  the  project  (including  those  occurring  out- 
side the  project  which  are  causally  related)  and  those  which,  while  oc- 
curring within  the  confines  of  the  project  or  involved  in  the  project, 
are  not  causally  related.     In  a  strict  sense,  revenues  from  taxes  re- 
ceived by  local  government     can  only  change  as  a  result  of  three  possible 
occurrences:     (a)  a  change  in  tax  rates,   (b)  a  change  in  economic  activity 
(or  revenue  base) ,  and  (c)  the  institution  of  a  new  tax.     All  three  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  project.  In 
terms  of  conventional  fiscal  impact  analysis,  a  change  in  tax  rates  does 
not  properly  speaking  constitute  a  revenue  shift  which  can  be  attributed 
to  any  particular  project;  that  is,  it  does  not  represent  a  benefit  re- 
sulting from  any  public  or  private  action  other  than  the  change  in  the 
rate.     Similarly,  the  institution  of  a  new  tax  is  not  strictly  a  revenue 
or  new  benefit  attributable  to  any  other  independent  investment.  However, 
in  the  case  of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  two  new 
taxes — the  contemplated  facilities  use  tax  and  a  portion  of  the  hotel 
tax — are  so  tied  to  projected  activities  for  Yerba  Buena  Center  that 
revenues  from  these  taxes  are  properly  attributable  to  the  project.  The 
major  determinant  of  "new"  revenues  or  benefits  to  the  city  from  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  is  the  amount  of  new  economic  activity  created  by  the 
project.     It  is  the  difference  between  revenue  which  would  exist  with  the 
center  and  revenue  without  the  center  that  defines  the  revenues  or  benefits 
attributable  to  the  project. 

As  indicated  in  the  economic  impact  study,  the  primary  economic  activ- 
ities affected  by  YBC,  at  least  after  the  construction  phase,  are  those 
related  to  satisfying  the  demands  of  conventioneers  and  Sports  Arena  par- 
ticipants and  attendants  who  are  attracted  to  the  city  or  who  are  in  the 
city  and  encouraged  to  spend  additional  money  in  it  solely  due  to  the 
activities  provided  for  in  the  center.     It  is  the  net  increase  in  these 
activities  and  their  impact  on  a  variety  of  city  revenue  sources  which 
constitute  the  revenue  impact  of  the  project  on  the  city.     In  accordance 
with  this  analysis  and  the  economic  impact  analysis,  the  value  for  property 
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tax  purposes  of  office  buildings  and  the  hotel  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
Apparel  Mart  and  retail  space,  are  not  considered  sources  of  new  revenue 
for  the  city.     They  are  excluded  because  they  are  not  believed  to  con- 
stitute net  new  capital  investment  in  the  city  which  would  not  occur  with- 
out the  redevelopment  project.     The  Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena  are 
treated  as  net  new  capital  investment.     Net  new  capital  investment  attri- 
butable to  YBC  must  be  derived  from  analysis  of  economic  activity  resulting 
from  the  center,  as  projected  in  the  economic  impact  section.     The  same  is 
true  for  other  revenue  sources,  such  as  the  gross  receipts  tax,  the  parking 
tax,  and  the  sales  tax. 

In  the  case  of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  however,  there  are  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  city  other  than  taxes.     Some  of  these  are  derived  directly 
from  public  investments  on  the  site  of  the  project  itself,  such  as  revenues 
from  the  parking  garage  which  the  city  will  lease  and  eventually  own  and 
the  site  rentals  paid  by  the  private  developer  for  use  of  land  which  is 
leased  to  the  city  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  constitutes  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  bond  issue.     Some  of  the  potential  revenues  from  Yerba  Buena 
Center  include  franchise  taxes    on  utility  installations;  the  utility 
users  tax  on  consumption  of  gas,  electricity,  and  water  to  the  extent  of 
new  private  use;  water  sales  and  sewer  service  charges  to  private  users 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred,  and  various  fees  and  charges 
levied  on  all  types  of  activity.     Only  a  portion  of  these  possible  sources 
of  revenue    is  investigated  in  detail  in  this  section  for  the  reason  that 
the  magnitudes  of  costs  involved  made  unimportant  a  consideration  of  in- 
significant revenue  sources.     In  addition,  it  is  virtually  impossible  with- 
out an  exhaustive  study  of  the  city's  revenue  sources  to  determine  with 
any  exactitude  the  impact  of  any  particular  change  in  conditions.  This 
is  equally  true  of  many  costs  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  Yerba  Buena 
Center's  being  built,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  analysis  the  following  sources  of  revenue 
(or  benefit)  have  been  selected  as  having  some  significant  relationship 
to  Yerba  Buena  Center: 

•  Land  rentals  for  Yerba  Buena  private  sites 

•  Net  Income  from  the  Exhibit  Hall,  Sports  Arena,  and 
parking  garage 

•  Facilities  use  tax 

•  Hotel  tax* 

•  Sales  tax 

•  Property  tax 

•  Gross  receipts  tax 

•  Parking  tax 

•  The  value  of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
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While  other  revenue  may  be  derived  from  increased  use  of  Muni,  building 
permit  and  construction  fees,  and  charges  on  utility  use,  these  are  generally 
directly  tied  to  costs  of  providing  services.     Therefore,  they  have  not  been 
considered. 

a.  Private  Site  Land  Rentals 

Arcon/Pacif ic,  the  developer  of  the  private  portions  of  the  Yerba 
Buena  central  blocks  selected  by  the  agency,  is  obligated  to  pay  a  land 
rental  to  the  city  for  the  private  sites  consistent  with  its  portion  of 
the  total  appraised  value  of  the  central  blocks.     The  payments  for  indi- 
vidual sites  begin  on  a  phased  schedule  keyed  to  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  as  indicated  in  Table  C3 .     Rent  must  be 
paid  on  each  private  site  whether  or  not  a  building  is  constructed. 
Payment  is  currently  guaranteed  by  a  $500,000  bond  and  the  contract  pro- 
vides for  unsubordinated  land  leases.* 

The  land  on  which  the  private  developer  pays  rent  will,  of  course, 
be  financed  from  the  sale  of  bonds.     The  site  rentals  collected  by  the 
city  will  be  allocated  directly  to  the  lease  pajmients  to  the  agency. 

As  indicated  in  Table  C3 ,  the  developer  is  obligated  to  pay  site 
rents  for  all  sites  other  than  the  one  scheduled  for  the  airline  terminal. 
The  rental  for  that  site  will  be  negotiated  at  some  later  date.     In  the 
case  of  the  properties  recently  purchased  from  Keil  and  pending  with  Field, 
the  developer  is  obligated  to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to  7%  of  the  cost 
of  those  properties  to  the  agency,  thereby  amortizing  the  agency's  costs 
over  a  period  of  time.     In  addition  to  minimum  rents  for  the  retail  sites, 
he  is  required  to  pay  rent  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross  sales.  Amounts 
projected  in  the  table  for  retail  rents  are  based  on  a  minimum  required 
$38,000  annual  payment  commencing  in  1977  and  an  ultimate  maximum  of  $98,000. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  sales  clause  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  $7,000  each  year  after  1977  due  to  inflation  and  increased  sales  activ- 
ity with  more  surrounding  development. 

Total  estimates,  as  indicated,  could  vary  according  to  when  and  if 
the  airline  terminal  is  actually  constructed  and  the  sales  achieved  in 
retail  stores.     The  estimates  appear  reasonable  and  in  any  event  do  not 
involve  significant  sources  of  revenue  to  the  city. 

b.  Net  Operating  Income  from  the  Public  Facilities 

All  of  the  public  facilities — the  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms, 
the  Sports  Arena,  and  the  parking  garage — will  generate  revenue  to  the 
city  and  will  be  operated  by  the  city  or  by  someone  else  under  contract 
to  the  city.     Therefore  these  represent  potential  sources  of  income  to 
the  city.     Net  income  projections  for  each  of  these  facilities  have  been 


*An  unsubordinated  land  lease  means  that  the  city,  as  land  owner,  has 
first  call  on  any  assets  of  the  developer  (such  as  a  building)  in  the 
event  of  default  in  paying  rents.     In  other  words,  the  city's  rights  will 
not  be  second  to  those  of  whatever  institution  finances  a  building  on  the 
site. 
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TABLE  C-3 


T)'DTT7AT'Tr  CTTTT 

rKlVAini  blin. 

LAND  RENTS,  YERBA  BUENA  CENTRAL 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

BLOCKS 

Site  Rents* 

Airlines 

Terminal** 

Keil-Field 
Properties*** 

Retail****Total****'' 

1974 

$  25.8 

$71 . 7 

?1 .0 

$  98.5 

1975 

91.8 

"7  1  "7 

71 . 7 

1.0 

164.5 

1976 

123.6 

71 . 7 

1.0 

196.3 

1977 

156.5 

71 . 7 

38.0 

266.2 

1978 

189.5 

$29.2 

71.7 

45.0 

335.4 

1979 

244.6 

29.2 

71.7 

52.0 

397.5 

1980 

297.0 

29.2 

71.7 

59.0 

456.9 

1981 

348.6 

29.2 

71.7 

66.0 

515.5 

1982 

348.6 

29.2 

71.7 

73.0 

522.5 

1983 

348.6 

29.2 

71.7 

80.0 

529.5 

1984 

348.6 

29.2 

71.7 

87.0 

536.5 

1985 

348.6 

29.2 

71.7 

94.0 

543.5 

*Excluding  retail  outside  of  the  Apparel  Mart,  maximum  is  $348,600. 
**Although  there  is  no  binding  commitment,  it  is  assumed  built  by  1976. 
***Keil    7%  of  $398,000  =  $27,900 
Field  7%  of  $626,000  =  43.800 

$71,700 

****Retail  based  on  first  stores  opened  in  1977  and  rent  escalating 
linearly  at  $7,000/year.     Maximum  is  $98,800. 
*****The  eventual  rent  is  about  $46,000  less  than  shown  in  the  report  to 
the  Supervisors,  primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  arrangements  for 
retail  space  in  the  Apparel  Mart. 
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made  by  several  consultants,  by  private  developers,  by  the  agency  and  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  have  been  evaluated  for  some  time.  We 
have  reviewed  and  evaluated  these  projections. 

Three  separate  studies  have  been  made  of  the  expected  financial  op- 
eration of  the  public  facilities;  while  we  have  reviewed  and  evaluated 
these  studies,  we  could  not  hope  to  probe  into  the  topic  in  as  much  depth 
as  was  possible  in  the  studies  themselves.     We  have  shown  the  principal 
conclusions  of  the  three  studies  in  Tables  C3,  C4,  and  C5  along  with  the 
estimates  utilized  in  the  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(1)     The  Exhibit  Hall  and  Meeting  Room  Complex.     In  the  presentation 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  rental  income  estimate  from  the  SHARP 
study  was  used  because  it  was  based  on  actual  1976  bookings  by  the  Con- 
vention and  Visitors    Bureau  as  of  spring  1971.     As  noted  in  the  economic 
impact  analysis,  the  bookings  for  the  years  1977  through  1980  are  already 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  earlier  figures.     As  a  result  the  rental 
income  projection  is  considered  low.     The  substantially  higher  projections 
for  concession  income  than  is  indicated  in  the  three  studies  result  from 
a  redesign  of  the  eating  and  drinking  facilities ,  whereby  they  have  been 
expanded  substantially.     The  estimate  presented  to  the  Board  is  based  on 
provision  for  1310  seats,  an  annual  income  of  $3,500  per  seat,  and  a  lease 
rental  of  9%  of  gross  sales  for  the  furnished  facilities.     This  appears 
reasonable. 

Expenses  relate  fairly  directly  to  projected  use  of  the  facility  and 
therefore  to  rental  and  concession  income,  being  made  up  largely  of  ex- 
penses involved  in  preparing  for  and  cleaning  up  after  conventions. 
There  are  also  relatively  fixed  management  and  promotional  expenses.  The 
ERA  estimate  of  expenses  was  sharply  criticized  and  is  lower  both  in  ab- 
solute amount  and  as  a  percent  of  income.     Given  the  degree  of  use  already 
booked  it  is  unlikely  that  expenses  would  be  lower  than  the  projection  in 
the  SHARP  study  which  indicates  expenses  equivalent  to  94%  of  gross  income. 
On  the  basis  that  expenses  rise  in  direct  proportion  to  usage,  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  does  not  include  a  specific  figure  for 
expenses  but  simply  assumes  that  net  income  would  be  negligible.    We  be- 
lieve that,  although  conservative,  this  is  a  sound  approach.  Municipal 
exhibition  halls  are  in  many  cases  Inefficiently  operated,  with  aggressive 
management.    With  good  management  and  adequate  managerial  power  to  con- 
trol costs,  expenses  could  be  significantly  lower.     However,  given  the 
assumption  that  the  city  will  operate  the  facility  directly  and  be  subject 
to  already  present  constraints  on  efficiency,  we  would  suggest  that  a  no 
net  income  situation  be  assumed.    We  feel  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  hall  would  operate  at  a  deficit,  given  the  degree  of  bookings  already 
achieved . 

(2)     Sports  Arena.     The  results  of  the  same  three  studies  on  the 
arena  and  the  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  shown  in 
Table  C5. 
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TABLE  C-4 


EXHIBIT  HALL  NET  INCOME  PROJECTIONS, 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTRAL  BLOCKS 


Rental 
Concessions 

Total 

Use  Days  -  Conventions 
In-Out  Days  -  Conventions 
Use  Days  -  Shows 
In-Out  Days  -  Shows 

Total 
Expenses 


ERA 
$534,800 
82,500 


MSG 
$534,800 
115,500 


Presentation  t 
Board  of 
SHARP  Supervisors 


$634,000      $  634,000 
412,600 


92,000 


$617,300         $650,300         $726,000  $1,046,600 


41 

33 
33 
18 

125 


41 
33 
33 
18 

125 


$324,600  $405,900 


74 
71 

33 

193 
$683,000 


74 
71 
33 
18 

193 


Net  Income 


$292,700         $244,400         $  43,000 


*Not  estimated;  net  income  assumed  to  be  insignificant. 


ERA  -  Economic  Research  Associates,  1970.  Prior  studies  in  1965  and  1966. 
MSG  -  Madison  Square  Garden  Corp.,  1970.     Report  prepared  for  Dillingham, 

Loeb-Rhoades ,  Schlesinger . 
SHARP  -  Schlesinger-Arcon/Pacif ic,   1971.     Report  prepared  for  city  at  the 
time  the  city  assumed  responsibility  for  the  public  facilities. 
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TABLE  C-5 


SPORTS  ARENA  INCOl-IE  PROJECTIONS 


Rental 

Concessions 

Other 

Total 

Use  Days 
Expenses 

Net  Income 


ERA 

$563,820 
141,160 

$704,980 

185 
$418,950 

$286,030 


MSG 

$  709,400 
393,800 
157,500 


SHARP 

$1,218,500 
415,600 
195,000 


$1,260,700  $1,829,100 

195  209 

$    580,100  $  773,000 

$    680,600  $1,056,100 


Presentation  to 
Board  of 
Supervisors 

$  709,400 
393,800 
157,500 

$1,260,700 

195 

$  580,100 

$  680,600 


The  ERA  report  was  first  prepared  eight  years  ago  (though  updated 
later)  and  its  estimates  for  attendance  and  ticket  prices  seem  low  in 
comparison  with  present  league  averages.     The  SHARP  report  is  based  on 
a  performance  similar  to  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Forum,  a  facility  with 
a  program  similar  to  that  anticipated  for  Yerba  Buena.     However,  the  Forum 
is  privately  owned,  well  managed  and  aggressively  promoted.     It  also  has 
a  larger  market  area.     While  a  similar  potential  exists  for  Yerba  Buena, 
it  is  likely  that  revenues  will  be  less.     The  percentage  rents  proposed 
by  SHARP  (averaging  about  15%)  are  unrealistic  given  the  facilities  use  tax 
and  competition  from  the  Oakland  Coliseum  (with  an  8%  rental  and  without 
a  facilities  use  tax) .     The  MSG  report  assumes  a  10%  rental  and  even  that 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve  for  the  sports  teams  anticipated  to  use  the 
facility  and  accounting  for  40%  of  the  expected  events. 

The  presentation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  accepts  the  projections 
by  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation.     That  study  anticipated  that 
basketball  would  comprise  about  23%  of  total  use-days,  hockey  24%,  ice 
shows  19%,  with  the  remainder  spread  among  boxing,  wrestling,  roller  derby, 
tennis,  track,  circus,  variety  and  headliner  shows,  and  conventions. 
Probable  average  event  attendance  was  estimated  at  7700  in  comparison  with 
about  10,000  for  the  Forum  and  over     15,000  for  Madison  Square  Garden. 
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These  projections  assume  that  both  the  Seals  and  the  Warriors  (hockey 
and  basketball)  will  be  tenants.     Both  of  these  teams  are  currently  tenants 
of  the  Oakland  Coliseum.     The  arguments  that  these  teams  will  become  tenantj 
in  Yerba  Buena  are  strong.     American  hockey  has  traditionally  attracted 
upper  middle  class  devotees  who  are  difficult  to  draw  to  the  Oakland 
facility.     Present  hockey  attendees  are  primarily  from  the  West  Bay.* 
Mieuli,  the  owner  of  the  Warriors,  is  personally  oriented  to  San  Francisco. 
Minimum  ticket  prices  of  $6.00  for  basketball  tend  to  draw  people  primarily 
from  the  middle  and  upper  middle  income  portion  of  the  total  potential 
basketball  market.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  hockey,  it  is  felt 
that  more  are  likely  to  come  to  "the  city"  for  a  game  than  they  are  likely 
to  go  to  a  nondowntown  location,  where  no  other  offerings  are  available. 
Therefore  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  Warriors  and  the  Seals  would 
become  tenants,  if  agreement  can  be  reached  on  a  percentage  rental  that 
is  reasonable  to  both  in  light  of  the  proposed  facilities  use  tax.  From 
an  economic  viewpoint,  the  teams  can  afford  to  double  their  rent  if  they 
can  draw  10%  more  attendees  in  the  Yerba  Buena  facility. 

However,  we  have  considered  the  possibility  that  one  of  these  teams 
would  not  become  a  tenant.     If  the  Warriors  did  not  become  a  tenant. 
Table  C6  indicates  the  resulting  loss  of  income  (net  of  saved  expenses). 
Annual  attendance  would  be  reduced  by  about  15%.     The  total  dollar  signif- 
icance would  only  be  $82,000  per  year.     If  the  Seals  also  were  not  to 
come,  a  greater  loss  would  occur.     Projected  net  income  would  be  about 
$180,000  less  than  indicated,  or  only  about  $500,000. 


TABLE  C-6 


SPORTS  ARENA  REVENUES  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
ASSUMING  WARRIORS  ARE  NOT  A  TENANT 


Ticket  Concession 

Events          Revenues  Revenues  Total 

Omitted  Basketball                  42             $134,400  $65,800  $200,200 

Substitute  Events                    14                51,000             28,300  79,300 

Net  Decrease                                           $  83,400  $37,500  $120,900 

Operating  Savings 


28  Cleanups  ((3  $800)  $22,400 
28  Changeovers  (@  $600)  $16,800 


$  39,200 

Net  Decrease  in  Income  Projection  -$  81,700 


*Conversations  with  management  of  the  Seals. 
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The  basic  level  of  staffing  recommended  by  the  ERA  report  was  accepted 
by  the  MSG  report  and  the  Forum  management  independently  suggested  a 
similar  level.     However,  the  MSG  study  added  $150,000  to  the  budget  to 
guarantee  competent  and  aggressive  promotion  of  the  facility.     In  the 
case  of  marginal  expenditures,  the  ERA  report  estimated  $950  per  event 
(cleanup  and  changeover)  which  is  somewhat  low  compared  to  costs  incurred 
at  the  Forum  (after  adjusting  for  attendance).     A  figure  of  $1,200  per 
event  would  be  more  reasonable,  in  which  case,  expenses  would  be  $70,000 
higher  than  indicated  in  Table  C5. 

In  summary,  net  income  could  range  from  a  low  of  $430,000  to  a  high 
of  about  $700,000  (including  a  possible  $90,000  from  television  and  play- 
off games).     We  project,  as  the  most  reasonable  expectation,  an  annual 
net  income  of  $610,000  in  1972  dollars,  escalated  at  4%  per  year  to  account 
for  inflation. 

(3)     Parking  Garage.     Three  studies  of  the  parking  garage  operations 
have  also  been  made  in  the  ERA  study,   the  SHARP  study,  and  a  study  by  the 
Frank  E.  Carroll  Company.     Because  the  city  already  has  many  garages  whose 
operations  are  comparable,  revenues  and  expenses  can  be  projected  with 
substantial  confidence.     All  of  the  studies  forecast  sufficient  demand 
for  a  4000-stall  garage  (equivalent  to  the  amount  of  parking  now  available 
in  the  project  area),  so  that  there  is  little  question  but  that  adequate 
demand  exists  for  the  1800  stalls  currently  planned  for  the  central  blocks 
and  the  600  private  stalls  to  be  included  for  the  Apparel  Mart. 

The  following  rates  have  been  tentatively  set  for  the  public  parking 
facility  (exclusive  of  city  parking  tax) : 

Transient  (80%  of  stalls)  $  .35/hour 

Monthly  (20%  of  stalls)  $45.00/month 

Events  (evenings  and  weekends)  $  1.20/event 

These  rates  are  similar  to  those  being  obtained  at  the  Ellis-0 'Farrell 
and  Golden  Gateway  garages,  each  run  by  the  city  or  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
well  utilized  and  priced  under  the  private  market  rates  prevailing  in  their 
areas.     While  some  people  have  questioned  the  financial  aspects  of  the  park- 
ing garage  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  garage  at  the  Japanese 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  (which  does  not  make  money) ,  the  location  of  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  garage  downtown  makes  such  comparisons  of  little  value. 
A  downtown  location,  its  small  size,  and  below-market  rates  assure  use. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  the  agency  has 
planned  to  allocate  up  to  370  stalls  (20%)  to  high  priority  users  on  a 
monthly  rental  basis.     Including  a  10%  overrent,  the  monthly  parking  in- 
come will  be  $213,840.     The  average  usage  for  transient  stalls  (excluding 
special  events)  is  projected  to  be  2600  hours  per  year,  about  10%  below 
the  average  for  downtown  city  garages.     The  Carroll  and  SHARP  reports 
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project  2730  hours  utilization  per  year  and  the  ERA  report  even  more. 
The  revenue  per  stall  is  therefore  projected  to  be  $910  per  year  for  a 
total  of  $1,310,400  annually  for  all  transient  use. 

The  city  report  projects  event  parking  to  occupy  two-thirds  of  the 
garage's  capacity  (1450  stalls)  for  events  in  the  arena  and  some  shows  in 
the  Exhibit  Hall.     This  totals  184,000  parkers  per  year.     The  ERA  study 
has  projected  this  use  at  430,000  parkers  per  year,  the  Carroll  study 
570,000  and  the  SHARP  report  567,000;  however,  all  of  these  projections 
were  for  a  garage  having  more  than  twice  the  capacity  than  that  currently 
planned.     On  the  basis  of  the  city  report,  projected  income  would  be 
$360,490  from  event  parking,  which  is  probably  a  low  figure. 

The  projected  income  from  sales  of  gasoline  and  associated  products 
is  $95,460  based  on  the  $51.60  per  stall  average  for  all  city  downtown 
garages. 

Although  the  ERA  report  projected  expenses  at  45%  of  gross  revenue, 
both  the  Carroll  and  SHARP  studies  project  expenses  at  $300  per  stall,  a 
figure  which  the  city  accepts  as  accurate  except  for  a  reduction  of  $65 
per  stall  to  account  for  the  fact  that  property  taxes  will  not  be  levied 
on  this  city-owned  facility. 

Table  C7  summarizes  the  income  and  expense  projections.  Net  income 
is  projected  at  $1,544,610.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  low  figure;  net  in- 
come could  be  greater,  especially  if  the  city  raised  the  rate. 


TABLE  C-7 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  PARKING  GARAGE 
(1972  dollars) 


Revenues 

Monthly  Parking  Income 
Transient  Parking  Income 
Special  Events  Parking  Income 
Sales  ^ 

Total  Revenue 

Expenses  (9  $235  per  Stall 
Net  Income 


$     213,840  11% 

1,310,400  66 

360,490  18 

92,880   5 

$1,977,610  100% 


$  423,000 
$1,554,610 
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Table  C8  summarizes  the  net  operating  income  expected  to  be  derived 
from  all  of  the  public  facilities  previously  discussed.     The  projections 
assume  an  escalation  of  4%  on  an  annual  compounded  basis  due  to  inflation 
from  the  1972  estimates  (one-half  of  the  rate  of  escalation  assumed  for 
construction  costs).*    This  inflation  rate  is  expected  to  continue  through 
the  decade  of  operation  for  which  the  forecast  has  been  made.     The  total 
estimate  of  net  operating  income  for  all  facilities  is  highly  conservative. 
The  arena  is  eventually  likely  to  earn  income  from  television  shows  and 
possibly  some  form  of  pay-TV.     Since  only  Madison  Square  Garden  generates 
income  from  this  source  at  the  present  time,  no  forecast  of  such  income 
had  been  made.     With  regard  to  the  parking  facility,  the  rates  are  low 
in  comparison  with  private  downtown  garages  so  that  higher  revenues  could 
also  certainly  be  obtained  for  the  transient  parking  stalls.  (Private 
garage  rates  in  downtown  are  more  than  twice  the  rates  assumed  here) . 
However,  the  low  rates  have  been  used  since  it  is  city  policy  to  use  low 
rates  for  short-term  use  and  high  rates  for  long-term  use  (daily)  in  order 
to  discourage  commuter  parking  and  allow  for  parking  for  shoppers. 

Our  projections  assume  that,  although  the  facilities  are  scheduled 
to  open  to  the  public  in  1976,  it  may  be  longer  before  the  total  income 
level  is  achieved.     We  assume  that  the  total  projected  level  will  not  be 
reached  until  1978  for  all  facilities;  the  arena  is  projected  to  generate 
one-half  its  income  in  1977  while  the  garage  is  expected  to  yield  one-third 
in  1976  and  two- thirds  in  1977. 

c.      Facilities  Use  Tax 

The  city  currently  plans  to  levy  a  new  use  tax  to  be  charged  each 
person  attending  an  event  in  the  arena  or  a  show  in  the  Exhibit  Hall 
(excluding  conventions)  similar  to  taxes  charged  at  Candlestick  Park  and 
the  Forum  in  Los  Angeles.     This  tax,  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
ticket,  would  be  on  the  order  of  10%  of  the  ticket  price  or  a  minimum  of 
$0.50  (in  1972  dollars).     As  in  the  case  of  all  revenues,  our  revenue 
projections  assume  an  escalation  of  4%  annually  in  ticket  prices  and 
therefore  in  taxes. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation  study  estimated  attendance  in 
the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  1,423,100  persons  for  the  arena  and 
264,000  persons  for  the  Exhibit  Hall.     The  latter  estimate  is  based  on 
an  assumption  of  average  daily  attendance  of  8000  for  33  days  of  the 
year.     The  former  estimate  assumes  that  the  two  major  sports  teams  will 
be  tenants.     The  reasonableness  of  these  projections  has  been  covered 
previously.     On  this  basis,  we  have  projected  use  tax  revenues  in  Table  C9 
on  the  basis  of  inflated  ticket  prices  and  projected  utilization  reached 
in  1978.     Although  the  facilities  are  planned  to  be  open  to  the  public  by 
late  1976,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  likelihood  of  full  projected 


*The  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  assumed  an  escalation  in  income 
of  20%  between  1972  and  1976,  a  rate  about  one-half  of  the  10%  rate  of 
inflation  for  construction  costs  assumed  in  that  report. 
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TABLE  C-8 


PROJECTED  NET  OPERATING  INCOME  FOR 
PUBLIC  FACILITIES  IN  YBC 
(thoutands  of  current  dollars) 


Exhibit  Hall* 

Sports  Arena** 

Parking  Garage*** 

Total 

1976 

0 

$  0 

$  606 

$  606 

1977 

0 

371 

1,261 

1,632 

1978 

0 

772 

1,967 

2,739 

1979 

0 

803 

2,046 

2,849 

1980 

0 

'  835 

2,128 

2,963 

1981 

0 

868 

2,213 

3,081 

1982 

0 

903 

2,301 

3,204 

1983 

0 

939 

2,394 

3,333 

1984 

0 

977 

2,489 

3,466 

1985 

0 

1,016 

2,589 

3,605 

*Assumes  no  significant  income;  there  actually  may  be  some  net  income. 
**Assumes  that  both  major  sports  teams  will  be  tenants. 
***Escalated  from  1972  estimates  at  4%  per  year. 

t 

Source;     Tables  C-5,  C-6,  and  C-7 . 
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utilization  being  reached  by  that  time  is  slight.     As  a  result  the  projec- 
tion for  1977  assumes  only  two-thirds  of  expected  attendance.     For  fiscal 
conservatism  no  consideration  is  given  in  this  section  to  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  attendance  will  increase  over  the  years  as  a  result  of 
population  growth  in  the  Bay  area  and  increased  attraction  of  sports  events 
(see  Chapter  V,  Section  A — Economic  Impacts) . 


TABLE  C-9 

PROJECTED  REVENUES  FROM  PLANNED  FACILITIES  USE  TAX 


Arena  Exhibit  Hall  Arena         Exhibit  Hall  Total 


Year 

Attendance* 

Attendance* 

Use  Tax** 

Tax** 

Taxes 

($000s) 

($000s) 

($000s) 

1977 

949,000 

176,000 

$  577.3 

$107.1 

$  684.4 

1978 

1,423,000 

264,000 

900.3 

167.0 

1,067.3 

1979 

1,423,000 

264,000 

936.3 

173.7 

1,110.0 

1980 

1,423,000 

264,000 

973.7 

180.7 

1,154.4 

1981 

1,423,000 

264,000 

1,012.7 

187.9 

1,200.6 

1982 

1,423,000 

264,000 

1,053.2 

195.4 

1,248.6 

1983 

1,423,000 

264,000 

1,095.3 

203.2 

1,298.5 

1984 

1,423,000 

264,000 

1,139.1 

211.3 

1,350.4 

1985 

1,423,000 

264,000 

1,184.7 

219.8 

1,404.5 

*Projected  attendance  as  explained  in  text  expected  to  be  reached  by 
1978.     Only  two-thirds  assumed  for  1977.     Omits  convention  use  of  arena. 
**Mlnimum  tax  and  ticket  prices  assumed  inflated  at  4%  per  year.  Assumes 
$0.50  average  tax  in  1972  dollars. 


d.      Hotel  Tax 

A  portion  of  the  hotel  tax  (2%  of  the  6%)  is  directly  linked  to  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  project.     It  was  initiated  solely  for  the  project  and 
is  allocated  to  construction  of  the  Exhibit  Hall.     The  revenues  produced 
by  this  portion  of  the  tax  are  properly  attributable  to  the  project  since 
they  would  not  otherwise  exist.     In  addition,   to  the  extent  that  the 
project  as  planned  increases  total  hotel  use  in  the  city,  hotel  tax  reve- 
nues derived  from  such  increased  use  (at  the  full  rate  of  6%)  must  also 
be  attributed  to  the  project. 
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However,  0.5%  of  the  tax  rate  has  been  subtracted  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  this  proportion  has  been  legislated  for  purposes  of  paying  for 
relocation  costs  involved  in  the  project.     Since  this  is  a  cost  properly 
attributable  to  the  project,  it  has  simply  been  subtracted  out  of  this 
estimate  rather  than  included  in  the  section  on  costs. 

Increased  delegates  and  visitors  using  the  Sports  Arena  have  been 
projected  in  the  section  on  economic  impacts.     On  the  basis  of  those  pro- 
jections, additional  hotel  tax  revenues  attributable  to  YBC  have  been 
derived  on  the  basis  of  a  total  hotel  tax  rate  of  6%  of  taxable  room 
revenues . 

Table  CIO  presents  the  projections  of  increased  hotel  tax  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  increased  occupancy  caused  by  Yerba  Buena  Center  and 
projections  of  2%  of  taxable  room  revenues  which  are  properly  allocable 
to  the  project.     The  total  of  these  two  indicates  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
ject on  hotel  tax  revenues. 

e.  Sales  Tax 

Sales  tax  receipts  attributable  to  Yerba  Buena  Center  have  been  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  the  same  principle  used  for  estimating  hotel  tax 
receipts — increased  sales  of  taxable  goods  and  services  resulting  from 
increases  in  purchases  by  new  visitors  brought  by  the  center  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.    On  the  basis  of  projections  of  new  convention  attendance  and 
Sports  Arena  attendance  made  in  the  economic  impact  section,  it  is  rela- 
tively simple  to  project  increased  sales  tax  receipts  from  these  two 
sources.     Less  simple  is  the  problem  of  increased  retail  sales  in  downtown 
San  Francisco  likely  to  result  from  an  expansion  of  total  retail  facilities 
and  services  available  or  increased  sales  in  San  Francisco  in  general 
resulting  from  increased  personal  income  from  new  employment  created  and 
from  the  multiplier  effect  on  total  personal  income.     There  is  little 
question  but  that  all  of  these  effects  will  occur;  however,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  an  estimate.     Since  the  city  only  receives  1%  of 
total  taxable  sales,  even  relatively  large  errors  in  projected  taxable 
sales  are  not  likely  to  change  the  significance  of  the  level  of  sales  tax 
receipts  projected. 

The  amount  nf  revenue  the  city  is  expected  to  receive  is  projected 
in  Table  Cll  on  the  basis  of  projections  of  new  taxable  sales.     While  the 
estimate  of  sales  could  be  higher  or  lower  by  as  much  as  20%,  such  an 
error  has  little  significance  since  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  for 
the  city  is  not  of  great  magnitude  in  comparison  with  some  other  sources. 

f.  Property  Taxes 

Due  to  the  fact  that  property  tax  revenues  (above  the  pre-project 
level)  to  be  collected  from  buildings  and  land  in  the  project  area  will 
be  earmarked  for  use  only  in  making  the  lease  pa5mients,  there  is  consid- 
erable confusion  as  to  what  property  tax  revenue  increases  are  properly 
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attributable  to  the  project.     As  previously  explained  only  property  tax 
revenues  derived  from  net  new  capital  investment  directly  occasioned  by 
construction  of  the  project  are  strictly  attributable  to  the  project  from 
a  fiscal  impact  point  of  view.     However,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  all  of  the  increases  properly  so  attributable. 
We  have  estimated  those  increases  which  can  be  identified  as  resulting 
from  the  project,  without  regard  to  whether  the  increase  in  revenues 
actually  occurs  from  development  within  project  boundaries  or  elsewhere 
in  the  city.     It  is  evident  that  increases  in  property  values  and  there- 
fore taxes  may  occur  through  a  number  of  indirect  means,  part  of  the  res- 
ponsibility for  which  may  be  construction  of  the  project;  examples  are 
new  residential  construction  to  accommodate  new  residents  attracted  to 
the  city  due  to  employment  offered  or  increased  retail  or  office  building 
values  resulting  from  increases  in  business  activity  in  downtown  San 
Francisco.     These  changes  are  impossible  to  estimate  within  the  framework 
of  this  study.     It  is  possible  to  estimate,  however,  certain  changes  in 
property  values  directly  resulting  from  economic  activity  generated  by 
YBC. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  property  values  attached  to  buildings  and 
land  within  the  project  area  are  not  necessarily  benefits  of  the  project. 
Of  particular  importance  is  the  question  of  whether  the  projected  values 
of  the  hotel,  retail  facilities,  and  the  office  buildings  expected  to  be 
constructed  within  the  peripheral  blocks,  should  be  considered  net  bene- 
fits to  the  city  in  terms  of  property  tax  revenues.     They  should  not  be 
considered  so  if  they  would  have  been  built  somewhere  in  the  city  irres- 
pective of  the  project's  going  ahead  or  if  they  simply  divert  demand  for 
such  space  from  another  area.     The  facts  are  difficult  to  determine. 

In  the  case  of  the  hotel  in  the  project,  we  have  determined  that  a 
better  method  exists  to  allocate  property  taxes  from  hotel  construction 
attributable  to  Yerba  Buena  Center  and  that  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
city's  hotels  will  be  built  within  the  project  area  is  irrelevant.  The 
method  for  projecting  increases  in  property  taxes  from  hotel  construction 
is  to  determine  the  amount  of  hotel  space  required  to  serve  the  increased 
numbers  of  hotel-using  visitors  attracted  by  the  center.     The  same  method 
has  also  been  used  for  values  of  retail  space. 

In  the  case  of  the  office  buildings  a  more  difficult  problem  is 
presented.     Theoretically,  the  impact  of  Yerba  Buena  on  demand  for  office 
building  space  should  be  derived  without  regard  to  the  office  buildings 
planned  to  be  included  in  the  center.     To  the  extent  that  the  center 
generates  new  economic  activity  which  requires  office  space,  it  would 
contribute  a  net  increase  in  demand  for  office  space  and  the  value  of 
such  space  would  be  properly  attributable  to  the  project.     This  demand 
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Is  virtually  impossible  to  estimate.     Even  if  one  concludes  that  Yerba 
Buena  Center,  and  in  particular  the  public  facilities,  generate  no  net 
new  demand  for  office  space,  the  inclusion  of  at  least  some  of  the  value 
of  office  building  construction  planned  for  the  project  area  could  be 
attributed  to  the  project  on  the  rationale  that  some  of  such  space  would 
never  be  demanded  or  constructed  in  San  Francisco  without  its  constructioi 
within  an  urban  renewal  project  due  to  otherwise  infeasible  costs  of  land 
acquisition  and  assembly.     In  this  case  the  project  would  contribute  to 
the  city  an  increase  in  property  tax  revenues  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  new  office  space  that  would  not  otherwise  exist. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  quantity  of  office 
space  in  San  Francisco  has  been  quite  substantial,  as  indicated  in  the 
economic  impact  and  land-use  impact  sections.     The  major  causes  have  been 
increased  employment  in  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  services, 
particularly  in  the  financial  and  administrative  district  in  downtown, 
and  a  trend  towards  increased  space  demand  per  employee.     Future  office 
space  construction  in  the  city  will  continue  to  be  a  function  of  these 
major  causal  factors  and  while  YBC  may  affect  the  trends,  we  cannot  hope 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so.     To  the  extent  that  city 
policy    through  zoning  or  high  land  prices  constrains  future  office  devel 
opment,  particularly  in  the  Financial  district,  then  the  renewal  project 
may  make  it  possible  for  construction  to  occur  that  would  otherwise  not 
occur  (particularly  by  lowering  the  effective  land  costs)  .     Again  this  is 
highly  speculative.     The  amount  of  space  projected  to  be  built  in  the 
project  constitutes  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  office  space  expected 
to  be  added  in  downtown  San  Francisco  in  the  next  decade  and  may  either 
not  be  marketable  or  may  jeopardize  the  financial  status  of  existing, 
older  buildings.     In  the  latter  case  there  would  be  declines  in  office 
building  values  partially  offsetting  any  increases  in  the  project  area 
or  lower  values  than  expected  in  the  project.     Therefore,  given  the  diffi 
culty  of  projecting  any  impact  and  the  conclusion  that  it  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  of  office  space  planned  for  the  redevelopment 
area,  we  have  decided  to  exclude  property  taxes  from  new  office  buildings 
as  an  impact  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project. 

As  noted  above,  however,  there  are  certain  effects  of  the  project  on 
property  tax  receipts  that  must  be  taken  into  account.     These  include 
property  taxes  levied  on  hotel  and  retail  space  that  has  been  or  will  be 
constructed  in  anticipation  of  serving  the  demand  created  by  Yerba  Buena 
and  possessory  interest  taxes  on  private  users  of  the  public  facilities. 

(1)     Property  Tax  Revenues  from  Hotel  Construction.     Since  a  signifi 
cant  portion  of  new  hotel  construction  in  San  Francisco  is  believed  to 
have  occurred  and  to  be  occurring  as  a  result  of  expected  increases  in 
visitors  due  to  Yerba  Buena  Center,  property  tax  revenues  resulting  there 
from  should  be  considered  a  net  increase  in  revenues  offsetting  costs  of 
the  project  to  the  city. 
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The  most  reasonable  method  by  which  to  allocate  property  taxes  paid 
on  hotel  property  to  Yerba  Buena  is  to  base  the  allocation  on  the  number 
of  additional  convention  delegates  and  other  visitors  projected  to  come 
to  the  city  and  to  utilize  hotels  and  motels.     Those  projections  are  pro- 
vided in  the  section  on  economic  impacts  and  serve  here  as  the  basis  for 
property  tax  projections. 

Although  employment  estimates  in  the  economic  impact  analysis  do  not 
include  consideration  of  additional  hotel  rooms  to  be  used  by  Apparel  Mart 
visitors,  it  does  appear  reasonable,  on  the  assumption  that  the  hotel  in 
the  center  will  be  built  in  part  to  satisfy  that  demand,  to  attribute  some 
net  increase  in  property  tax  receipts  to  that  demand.     We  have  therefore 
assumed  that  business  visitors  to  the  Apparel  Mart  will  demand,  as 
expected  by  the  hotel  developer,  approximately  1500     room  days  per  week. 
This  means  that  280  supportable  rooms  can  be  attributed  to  this  demand.* 
Rooms  allocated  to  those  attending  events  at  the  Sports  Arena  (including 
performers  and  visitors)  are  based  on  projections  in  the  economic  impact 
analysis . 

Table  C12  indicates  the  estimated  net  increases  in  property  tax 
revenues  attributable  to  the  project  on  the  basis  of  increased  hotel  room 
demand  it  causes.     In  actual  fact,  some  of  these  revenues  may  already 
accrue  to  the  city  since  hotels  have  been  building  in  anticipation  of  the 
project's  being  completed.     However,  it  is  fair  to  allocate  the  given 
number  of  rooms  to  the  project  on  a  benefit  basis  since  such  rooms  would 
not  have  been  built  except  for  anticipation  of  the  new  demand  generated. 
At  the  current  tax  rate  the  project  will  account  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
perty tax  revenues  ranging  from  $1.3  million  in  1977  to  $3.9  million  in 
1985  in  dollars  of  those  years  value. 

(2)     Property  Taxes  on  Possessory  Interests  in  the  Public  Facilities. 
Although  government  does  not  pay  property  taxes  on  its  facilities,  poses- 
sory  interest  taxes  will  be  levied  on  private  uses  in  the  public  facili- 
ties.    These  should  be  considered  net  additions  to  the  property  tax  base, 
at  least  insofar  as  such  uses  result  from  construction  of  the  Exhibit 
Hall  and  Sports  Arena.     Possessory  interest  taxes  are  based  on  long-term 
leases  by  private  firms  of  public  facilities.     An  example  is  the  lease 
the  Giants  baseball  team  has  on  Candlestick  Park,  which  is  subject  to 
this  tax.     A  majority  (or  all)  of  the  possessory  interest  taxes  in  Yerba 
Buena  would  be  paid  by  the  major  sports  tenants  and  the  food  and  drink 
concessionaires.     The  value  subject  to  assessment  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Assessor's  Office  after  careful  scrutiny  of  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  tenants,  including  whether  or  not  they  were  guaranteed 
exclusive  use  (for  example,  that  no  other  professional  basketball  team 
but  the  Warriors  would  be  allowed  to  rent  the  arena) .     The  value  at  which 
the  lease  is  appraised  is  generally  its  capitalized  value.     Leases  with 
three  years  remaining  would  be  valued  at  about  2.5  times  the  projected 
rental.    We  assume  that  the  Warriors,  Seals,  and  the  concessionaires  in 
the  arena  and  Exhibit  Hall  hold  leases  with  an  average  of  three  years 
remaining . 


*Assuming  75%  average  occupancy. 
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Table  C13  projects  revenues  to  be  derived  from  possessory  Interest 
taxes  in  1977,  on  the  assumption  that  both  major  sports  teams  are  tenants. 

Annual  receipts  from  the  possessory  interest  tax  are  shown  in 
Table  C14  for  the  years  1977  through  1985.     If  the  Warriors  did  not  become 
a  tenant,  the  amount  of  tax  receipts  would  be  less  by  about  10%.     In  any 
case,  this  is  not  a  very  significant  source  of  revenue. 


TABLE  C-14 

ANNUAL  POSSESSORY  INTEREST  TAXES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTRAL  BLOCKS  PUBLIC  FACILITIES* 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1977 

$109.0 

1978 

113.4 

1979 

117.9 

1980 

122.6 

1981 

127.4 

1982 

132.5 

1983 

137.7 

1984 

143.1 

1985 

148.8 

*Escalated  from  1977  amount  by  4%  per  year. 


(3)     Property  Taxes  from  the  Apparel  Mart.     The  dependence  of  the 
Apparel  Mart  on  the  redevelopment  project  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation.    Formerly  the  dominant  apparel  center  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States,  San  Francisco  has  gradually  seen  Los  Angeles  usurp  its 
role,  due  both  to  the  larger  market  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
and  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  facility  in  the  Bay  area.     The  apparel 
industry  currently  holds  shows  in  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  and  some  whole- 
salers lease  space  at  821  Market  Street,     The  rate  at  which  space  is  being 
committed  in  the  planned  mart  evidences  a  strong  demand  and  it  is  likely 
that  entrepreneurs  would  attempt  to  resurrect  the  development  in  another 
location.     The  skepticism  arising  out  of  a  stillborn  Yerba  Buena  would  be 
a  handicap,  but  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  satisfactory  site  would 
be  more  of  a  stumbling  block.     Acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  projecting 
a  mart  impact  without  the  redevelopment  project,  but  knowing  that  this 
factor  cannot  be  ignored,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  only  about 
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TABLE  C-13 

POSSESSORY  INTEREST  TAXES  -  1977 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTRAL  BLOCKS  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 


Escalated  Capitalized  Assessed 

Rental*  to  1977**  Value***  Value  Taxes**'' 

Basketball  Team    $     134.4  $     163.6  $    409.0  $102.2  $  12.9 

Hockey  Team                 196.0            238.5  596.2  149.1  18.8 

Arena 

Concessionaire         393.8           479.3  1,198.2  299.8  37.7 
Exhibit  Hall 

Concessionaire          412.6            502.1  1,255.2  313.8  39.6 

Total             $1,136.8  $1,383.5  $3,458.7  $864.7  $109.0 


Note:     Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


*Based  on  public  facilities  operating  estimates  as  discussed  earlier, 
**At  4%  annually  from  1972. 
***Assumed  equal  to  2.5  times  rental. 
****Assuming  $12.59  per  $100  assessed  value  tax  rate. 
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25%  of  the  capital  investment  currently  planned  would  be  made  if  the 

Yerba  Buena  mart  were  not  constructed.     On  this  basis  we  have  included 

only  75%  of  the  value  of  the  mart  in  estimating  its  impact  on  property 
tax  receipts.*     (See  Table  C15.) 

(4)  Property  Taxes  on  Retail  Facilities.     Although  plans  for  Yerba 
Buena  Center  include  a  substantial  amount  of  retail  space,  as  previously 
noted,  the  value  of  such  space  cannot  be  included  as  a  net  increase  of 
the  property  tax  base  unless  Yerba  Buena  Center  creates  the  demand  for  a 
net  increase  of  like  amount  or  makes  possible  development  of  such  space 
that  would  not  otherwise  occur.     Increases  in  retail  space  demanded  as  a 
result  of  new  retail  expenditures  induced  by  the  development  have  been 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  analysis  found  in  the  economic  impact  analysis. 
It  was  found  there  that  retail  expenditures  by  new  convention  delegates 
would  call  for  a  net  addition  of  50,081  gross  square  feet  of  retail 
space  in  1977,  increasing  to  107,068  square  feet  in  1982.     This  estimate 
is  conservative. 

On  the  assumption  that  every  additional  gross  square  foot  of  retail 
space  has  a  market  or  appraised  value  of  $30  in  1973  dollars,  we  have 
projected  the  increased  value  of  retail  space  attributable  to  the  pro- 
ject.    Some  of  this  increase  may  actually  be  new  space  added  and  some  of 
it  may  represent  remodeling  and  upgrading  expenditures  related  to  exist- 
ing space. 

Table  C16  indicates  the  amount  of  value  added  in  retail  space  as  a 
result  of  new  demand  created  by  the  project  and  the  increase  in  property 
tax  receipts  expected  to  result.     Since  this  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  that  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  shopping  in 
downtown  will  create  additional  demand  for  goods  and  services  in  downtown 
San  Francisco,  it  should  be  considered  conservative. 

(5)  Other  Sources  of  New  Property  Tax  Revenues.     Attention  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  two  facilities  are  planned  to  be  included  in  the 
project — the  airlines  terminal  and  the  theater — which  will,  of  course, 
provide  property  tax  revenues.     However,  it  is  thought  that  such  faci- 
lities,  like  the  office  space  and  retail  facilities,  might  as  well  have 
been  developed  elsewhere  or  will  divert  an  equivalent  demand  from 
another  location.     As  a  result  expected  tax  revenues  have  not  been 
included.     In  any  event  their  contribution  would  be  very  small  and  a 
cloud  of  uncertainty  surrounds  the  time  at  which  they  might  be  built. 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  our  estimates  for  possible  increases 
in  the  property  tax  base  resulting  from  the  construction  of  new  restau- 
rants or  from  office  space  allocable  to  increased  demand  from  the  busi- 
ness service  sector  of  the  economy  due  to  new  business  stimulated  by  the 
Apparel  Mart,  Exhibit  Hall,  and  Sports  Arena.     It  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate.     Therefore  projected  revenues  con- 
tained in  this  section  should  be  considered  minimums,  subject  to  a 
possible  increase  as  much  as  20%  higher  than  estimated. 


*This  is  also  consistent  with  possible  declines  in  value  at  821  Market. 
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TABLE  C-15 


APPAREL  MART  IMPACT 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTRAL  BLOCKS  -  DETAIL  BY  YEAR 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Development 
Costs 
Incurred* 

Personal 
Property** 

Assessed  Value 
Added  to  Roll 

Property 

iax 
Addition 

Cumulative 
Tax 
Addition*** 

1976 

$  8,770 

$2, 192 

$276.1 

$  276.1 

1977 

19,752 

4,938 

621.7 

897.8 

1978 

14,318 

$1,280 

3,900 

490.9 

1,388.7 

1979 

1,280 

320 

40.3 

1,429.0 

1980 

1,280 

320 

40.3 

1,469.3 

1981 

1,469.3 

1982 

1,469.3 

1983 

1,469.3 

1984 

1,469.3 

1985 

1,469.3 

*Construction  costs  from  Chapter  V-A,  Table  A-32,  plus  20%  development 
costs . 

**Apparel  Mart  rental  space  assumed  to  be  80%  of  gross,  or  800,000  sq  ft. 
Furnishings  estimated  at  $4  per  rentable  sq  ft  and  samples  (inventory) 
at  $l/rentable  sq  ft  (samples  on  hand  are  very  low  in  early  March,  both 
because  of  marketing  cycle  and  desire  to  minimize  tax) .     Source  of 
estimates  is  Ed  Baker,  Officer  in  San  Francisco  Apparel  Wholesalers 
Association,  who  stated  that  they  were  conservative.    Assuming  one-third 
of  full  impact  realized  in  1978,  another  third  in  1979,  and  full  impact 
in  1980. 

***Cumulative  total  a^dded  on  at  current  rate  of  $12.59  per  hundred  assessed 
valuation. 
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TABLE  C-16 


NET  INCREASE  IN  RETAIL  SPACE  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  AND  PROPERTY  TAX  RECEIPTS  RESULTING  THEREFROM 

Net  Cumulative  Increase  in 
Supportable  Gross  Square  Feet 


Year 

of  Retail 
Annual 
Increase 

Space* 

Cumulative 
Increase 

Additional 
Assessed 
Value** 

Ciimulative 
Assessed 
Value 

Property 
Taxes**' 

($000s) 

($000s) 

($000s) 

1977 

$50,081**** 

$  50,081 

$456,984 

$  456,984 

$  57.5 

1978 

9,508 

59,589 

90,230 

547,214 

68.9 

1979 

5,965 

65,554 

58,871 

606,085 

76.3 

1980 

15,329 

80,883 

157,341 

763,426 

96.1 

1981 

15,332 

96,215 

163,667 

927,093 

116.7 

1982 

10,853 

107,068 

120,488 

1,047,581 

131.9 

1983 

107,068 

1,047,581 

131.9 

1984 

107,068 

1,047,581 

131.9 

1985 

107,068 

1,047,581 

131.9 

*From  Chapter  V-A,  Table  A-54. 
**Development  costs  estimated  at  $30  per  square  foot  in  1972  dollars 
escalated  at  4%  per  year;  assessed  value  is  25%  of  costs. 
***Current  tax  rate  of  $12.59  per  hundred  assessed  valuation  assumed. 
****Includes  preceding  years. 
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TABLE  C-17 

PROPERTY  TAX  RECEIPTS  RESULTING  FROM  YBC* 


Possessory 

Proper ty 

Interest  Tax 

Tax  on 

wil      1.  did  LI  L-O      \J  J- 

J-  Li  V_  X.  C-d  o  CVwi 

on  Hotel 

Property  Tax 

Public 

Retail 

Year 

Rooms  Added 

on  Apparel  Mart 

Facilities 

Space 

1976 

1977 

$1,416.4 

$  897.8 

$109.0 

$  57.5 

1978 

1,716.3 

1,388.7 

113.4 

68.9 

1979 

1,833.0 

1,429.0 

117.9 

76.3 

1980 

2,109.0 

1,469.3 

122.6 

96.1 

1981 

2,389.1 

1,469.3 

127.4 

116.7 

1982 

2,587.0 

1,469.3  ' 

132.5 

131.9 

1983 

2,587.0 

1,469.3 

137.7 

131.9 

1984 

2,587.0 

1,469.3 

143.1 

131.9 

1985 

2,587.0 

1,469.3 

148.8 

131.9 

^Current 

tax  rate  of 

$12.59  per  hundred 

assessed  valuation  assumed. 

Total 

$2,480. 
3,287. 
3,456. 
3,797.' 
4,002. 
4,320. 
4,324. 
4,331. 
4,337.' 
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(6)  Summary  of  Property  Tax  Receipts  Attributable  to  the  Project. 
Table  C17  summarizes  minimal  property  tax  receipts  by  year  attributable 
to  various  aspects  of  the  project.     By  far  the  largest  contribution  of 
the  project  results  from  increases  in  hotel  demand,  resulting  in 
increased  hotel  construction.     The  total  effect  on  property  taxes  is 
over  $4  million  by  1985. 

(7)  Gross  Receipts  Tax.     The  gross  receipts  tax  is  levied  at  the 
rate  of  $1    per  thousand  on  all  sales  of  retail  goods  and  at  the  rate 
of  $0.80  per  thousand  on  all  wholesale  transactions,  except  that  the 
majority  of  the  mart  activity  will  be  by  brokers  who  never  own  any  ap- 
parel goods.     Increases  in  revenues  from  this  source  will  result  from 
increased  retail  sales,  already  projected  for  purposes  of  estimating 
sales  tax  receipts  and  from  increased  wholesale  trade  resulting  from 
expansion  of  Apparel  Mart  activity  in  San  Francisco.     While  other  less 
directly  related  increases  in  wholesale  trade  may  occur  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  result  of  the  project's  construction,  this  is  entirely  speculative 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  involved  in  any  event  would  be  very  minor. 

Table  C18  indicates  projected  increases  in  gross  receipts  taxes  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  directly  attributable 
to  the  project. 

(8)  Parking  Tax  Revenues .     It  should  be  considered  whether  the  park- 
ing tax  levied  on  parking  income  in  the  garage  facilities  provided  in  the 
YBC  is  a  net  revenue  to  the  city.     For  several  reasons  we  have  concluded 
that  it  is  not.     To  begin  with,  the  elimination  of  the  parking  currently 
in  the  project  area  will  probably  result  in  some  reduction  in  parking 
tax  income.     Secondly,  much  of  the  parking  would  occur  near  offices  or 
stores  located  elsewhere  if  Yerba  Buena  is  not  built.     Most  important, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  increased  daytime  auto  use  in  the  city 
results  in  city  costs  at  least  equivalent  to  increased  tax  revenue.* 

For  these  reasons  no  net  revenues  related  to  increased  auto  use  is 
included  in  the  fiscal  impact. 

(9)  The  Value  of  Excess  Noncash  Grant-in-Aid  Credits  for  Other 
Renewal  Projects.     Federal  urban  renewal  law  requires  that  the  local  gov- 
erning body,  in  this  case  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  pay  one- 
third  of  the  "net  project  cost"  of  redevelopment.     Under  the  law,  net 
project  cost  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  Item  1  and  Item  2  costs  less  proceeds 
from  project  land  sales.     Item  1  costs  are  federally  funded  project  expen- 
ditures for  land  acquisition,  resident  relocation,  demolition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  project  administration.     Item  2  costs  are  so-called  "noncash 
grants-in-aid,"  i.e.,  federal  credits  received  for  project  or  project 
related  expenditures  made  by  the  local  governing  body.**    To  date,  the 


*See  The  Cost  of  Private  Automobile  Usage  to  The  City  of  San  Francisco, 
by  Douglass  B.  Lee,  Jr.;  Working  Paper  No.   171/BART  6,  published  by 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Development,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  April  1972. 
**The  local  share  therefore  equals  (A+B-C)/3;  where  A  =  Item  1  costs, 
B  =  Item  2  costs,  and  C  =  land  sales  proceeds. 
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TABLE  C-18 

NEW  REVENUES  FROM  GROSS  RECEIPTS  TAX 
IF  YBC  IS  CONSTRUCTED 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Gross  Receipts  Tax        Tax  on  Wholesale 


Year 

on  Retail  Sales* 

Transactions** 

Total 

1977 

$18.1 

$18.1 

1978 

19.4 

$12.7 

32.1 

1979 

23.9 

26.3 

50.2 

1980 

29.1 

41.1 

70.2 

1981 

34.8 

42.7 

77.5 

1982 

39.5 

44.4 

83.9 

1983 

40.8 

46.2 

87.0 

1984 

42.7 

48.0 

90.7 

1984 

44.5 

50.0 

94.5 

*Derived  from  estimate  of  augmented  taxable  retail  sales 
(only  90%  of  gross  sales)  resulting  from  expenditures  in- 
duced by  YBC,  including  retail  sales  to  convention  delegates 
and  concession  revenues  in  Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena. 
Rate  is  $1  per  thousand  or  0.1%  of  gross  sales. 
**Based  on  tax  of  $15  (1972  dollars)  per  400  ft  rental  as  per 
brief  survey  of  existing  activity  at  821  Market  Street.  It 
is  assumed  that  only  one-third  of  full  impact  is  realized 
in  1978,  another  one-third  in  1979,  and  full  impact  by  1980. 
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city  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient noncash  grants-in-aid  credit  to  meet  its  one-third  share  contractual 
obligation  to  the  federal  government  without  a  direct  cash  outlay. 

San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  projections  show  that  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  public  facilities  will  generate  approximately  $49  million 
in  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits.*    Approximately  $21  million  of  this 
amount  would  be  used  to  meet  project  requirements;  the  remaining  $28  mil- 
lion in  surplus  credits  would  be  used  by  the  Western  Addition  Area  A-2 
and  the  India  Basin  redevelopment  projects.     Assuming  that  Western  Addition 
Area  A-2  and  India  Basin  contribute  some  net  benefit  to  the  city,  or  are 
Irrevocably  committed  at  this  point,  the  $49  million  in  noncash  grants-in- 
aid  can  be  considered  of  net  benefit  to  the  city  since  they  directly 
reduce  the  city's  share  of  renewal  costs. 

The  city  would  be  obligated  to  pay  $14  million  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  repayment  of  the  federal  loan  on  the  project,  unless  certain 
facilities  included  in  the  current  redevelopment  plan  are  constructed. 
The  expectation  of  not  having  to  pay  this  $14  million  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  construction  of  certain  central  blocks  public  facilities  and 
improvements  will  provide  additional  noncash  credits  as  follows: 

Site  Improvements  $  6,047,000 

Exhibit  Hall  3,500,000 

Parking  Garage  24,026,100 

Central  Concourse  12,629,400 

Heating  &  Cooling  Plant  2,712,200 


Total  $48,915,700 

Of  these  additional  credits  the  agency  has  allocated  $21  million  to 
the  project,  raising  the  total  net  project  cost  to  $62  million.     As  a 
result  the  city's  required  one- third  share  becomes  equal  to  its  noncash 
credits,  eliminating  the  need  for  any  cash  contribution  to  the  project.** 
According  to  federal  law,   the  remaining  $28  million  in  credits  not  required 
in  the  Yerba  Buena  project  can  be  allocated  to  other  renewal  projects  in 
the  city,  including  the  Western  Addition  Area  A-2  and  India  Basin  projects. 


It  is  these  credits  which  are  referred  to  as  excess  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  credits.     The  effect  of  these  credits  is  to  lower  the  city's 
required  cash  contribution  in  these  other  redevelopment  projects  by  more 
than  $18  million  (that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  $28  million  in  credits  or 
the  equivalent  federal  share  of  such  credits  which  are  added  on  to  net 
project  costs  for  purposes  of  determining  the  shares  allocable  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  city) . 


*From  Yerba  Buena  Center  Public  Facilities  Financing  Program  dated 
March  6,  1972.     Figures  confirmed  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Ag  ency . 

**The  costs  of  these  public  facilities  are  covered  by  the  lease  pa5nnents 
to  the  agency. 
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On  the  assumption  that  the  other  renewal  projects  in  the  city  stand 
on  their  own  as  contributing  some  net  benefit  to  the  city,  or  are  irre- 
vocably committed  at  this  point,  these  excess  credits  should  also  be 
considered  net  benefits  to  the  city  since  they  reduce  its  share  of 
required  renewal  costs.     If  the  project  as  planned,  at  least  insofar  as 
the  creditable  public  facilities  are  concerned,  were  terminated  at  this 
point,  these  credits  would  be  lost  and  the  city  would  be  liable  for  a 
contractual  obligation  of  $14  million  in  Yerba  Buena  plus  $18  million 
more  in  other  projects. 

How  does  one  then  estimate  the  value  of  these  credits  to  the  city? 
One  method  is  to  determine  what  cash  outlay  would  be  required  if  the  pub- 
lic facilities  were  not  built.     This  amount  could  then  be  equated  to  some 
annual  value  comparable  to  receipts  derived  from  other  city  resources. 

If  the  public  facilities  were  not  built  the  city  would  be  required 
to  make  a  cash  contribution  amounting  to  $32  million,  that  is  to  say,  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  noncash  credits  which  would  have  resulted  had 
the  facilities  been  built.* 

A  conservative  method  of  arriving  at  an  annual  value  for  this  $32  mil- 
lion cash  requirements  is  to  assume  that  the  money  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  a  bond  issue.     The  annual  value  would  then  be  equal  to  the  debt  service 
required  to  amortize  the  bonds.     If  it  is  assumed  that  the  city  would  issue 
$32  million  in  bonds  at  a  6%  interest  rate  for  a  term  of  35  years  (the 
same  rate  and  term  assumed  for  the  public  facilities  issue),  the  annual 
debt  service  would  be  $2,207  million.     This  amount  can  properly  be  consi- 
dered the  annual  net  benefit  of  the  project.     In  order  to  provide  compara- 
bility, it  will  be  assumed  very  conservatively  that  this  benefit  begins 
to  accrue  to  the  city  in  1974,  although  it  is  most  likely  that  it  is 
already  doing  so. 

(10)     Summary  of  Revenues   (Benefits)  Attributable  to  YBC.     Table  C19 
summarizes  new  revenues  and  revenue  equivalents  directly  attributable  to 
construction  of  the  YBC  project  as  planned.     They  range  from  a  dollar 
value  of  $2.3  million  in  19  74  to  $15.9  million  in  1985.     The  total  dollar 
value  will  continue  to  rise  thereafter  as  a  result  of  inflation,  if  not 
also  as  a  result  of  increased  economic  activity  generated  by  the  center 
for  which  projections  have  not  been  made. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  total  revenues  shown  in  Table  C18 
are  very  conservative  since  no  tax  revenues  have  been  included  to  account 
for  generation  of  very  indirect  economic  impacts   (which  translate  them- 
selves in  part  into  tax  revenues)  indicated  to  occur  in  the  economic 
impact  analysis.     To  the  extent  that  YBC's  impact  on  employment  is  trans- 
lated into  new  spending  in  San  Francisco  by  those  employed,  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  project  contributes  to  the  attractiveness  of  downtown 
to  businesses  and  to  consumers,  then  the  total  impact  on  revenues  will 
be  higher.     However,  we  have  chosen  to  indicate  only  relatively  reliable 
estimates  of  new  revenues  rather  than  to  speculate  on  other  possible 
increases . 

*Assuming  that  noncash  grants-in-aid  equal  the  local  share,   the  local  share 
under  the  federal  equation  equals  Assuming  no  noncash  grants-in-aid, 

the  local  share  equals      ^,  or  two-thirds  of  the  amount  anticipated  above. 
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g.      Costs  to  the  City  and  Covmty  of  San  Francisco  of  Proceeding  with  the 
Yerba  Buena  Project 

For  the  purposes  of  this  impact  study,  we  are  concerned  with  costs 
to  be  incurred  in  proceeding  with  the  Yerba  Buena  project  as  planned  in 
comparison  with  some  other  disposition  of  the  land  in  the  project,  say 
for  private  development  within  zoning  constraints.    We  are  not  concerned 
with  changes  in  costs  derived  from  situations  existing  before  the  project 
was  started  and  those  which  will  obtain  after  the  project's  completion. 
This  poses  difficulties  of  analysis  since  it  is  not  known  what  alterna- 
tive the  plan  should  be  compared  to.     In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
we  have  simply  included  as  costs  those  costs  expected  to  result  from  com- 
pletion of  the  project  as  planned. 

Sources  of  costs  to  the  city  include  lease  payments  necessary  to 
amortize  the  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued  to  finance  the  public  facilities 
and  service  costs  to  uses  in  the  project  which  would  not  otherwise  occur. 
Although  other  approaches  to  a  definition  of  costs  are  possible  and 
acceptable,  the  one  stated  is  consistent  with  the  approach  to  revenue 
analysis.     Not  included  in  costs  is  consideration  of  the  city's  cost 
share  of  the  renewal  project  itself,  since,  as  illustrated  previously, 
there  is  actually  a  net  gain  to  the  city  in  noncash  credits  from  carrying 
out  the  project. 

(1)  Cost  of  Debt  Service  on  the  Public  Facilities.     As  pointed  out 
early  in  this  section  a  major  cost  to  the  city  will  be  incurred  as  a 
result  of  lease  payments  necessary  to  pay  off  the  bond  issue  required  to 
finance  the  public  facilities.     This  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $14,457  mil- 
lion annually,  commencing  in  1977  and  continuing  for  35  years.     As  will 
be  seen,  this  is  clearly  the  major  cost  incurred  by  the  city  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  project. 

(2)  Cost  of  Services.     The  most  difficult  aspect  of  fiscal  impact 
analysis  within  a  well  developed  city  such  as  San  Francisco  is  to  deter- 
mine service  costs  to  the  city  resulting  from  new  developments  and 
increased  population  or  employment.     The  marginal  cost  impact  of  any 
single  project  taken  alone  is  generally  insignificant,  particularly  in 
an  area  as  densely  developed  and  well  serviced  as  downtown  San  Francisco. 
In  many  cases  there  may  be  no  increase  in  marginal  costs  per  capita  for 
certain  services  requiring  heavy  capital  outlays,  where  such  outlays  have 
already  been  made.     This  is  usually  the  case  for  water  and  sewer  faci- 
lities.    It  is  also  usually  true  that  there  are  economies  of  scale  in 
city  administration  so  that  a  greater  population  (daytime  or  nighttime) 
does  not  require  proportional  increases  in  city  employees  engaged  in 
administration.     At  some  point  economies  of  scale  may  no  longer  be 
realized,  if  major  new  capital  investments  are  required  or  demands  for 
services  increase  beyond  efficient  levels  realized  in  personnel  deploy- 
ment and  management.     There  may  be  other,  less  tractable  causes  of 
declines  in  efficiency  with  growth  beyond  certain  levels.  Virtually 
nothing,  however,  is  known  about  when  and  where  this  occurs,  or  whether 
it  occurs.     It  is  doubtful  that  San  Francisco  experiences  significant 
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new  costs  as  a  result  of  any  one  project,  although  the  cumulative  effect 
of  several  projects  may  be  substantial.     Several  studies  have  been  or 
are  being  made  to  attempt  to  discover  the  relationships. 

Table  C20  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  made  by  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  during  the  fiscal  year  1969-1970.     Total  expenditures 
were  over  $492  million.     The  YBC  is  unlikely  to  have  any  effect  on  most 
of  the  budget  items  listed.     It  should  be  noted  that  13%  of  the  budget 
I  is  for  overhead  (administration,  employee  retirement,  and  tax  collection, 
for  example);  an  additional  43.5%  of  the  budget  is  for  schools  and  social 
services  (including  welfare  payments).     Since  Yerba  Buena  is  primarily  a 
nonresidential  project,  none  of  these  parts  of  the  budget  are  likely  to 
be  affected  and  they  comprise  a  total  of  56.5%  of  the  budget.     In  addi- 
tion, school  and  welfare  costs  relate  directly  to  population,  not  to 
locations  or  buildings.     Although  the  project  may  have  some  impact  on 
population  through  its  effect  in  increasing  employment,  the  prevailing 
trend  of  population  decline  in  San  Francisco  makes  it  highly  unlikely 
that  the  impact  would  have  the  least  significance.     Although  the  project, 
by  increasing  employment,  may  reduce  unemployment  and    therefore  welfare 
costs,  to  some  extent,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  this  and  the  amount 
of  sa-ving  to  the  city  would  be  insignificant. 

Of  the  remaining  budget  items  only  five  would  seem  likely  to  have 
any  tangible  relationship  to  the  project;  these  are  police,  public  works 
(including  special  gas  tax  funds,  road  fund,  and  public  works  capital 
Improvements),  fire,  the  Municipal  Railway,  and  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department.     The  Municipal  Railway  will  experience  increased  rldership 
resulting  from  the  increased  numbers  of  visitors  (who  are  particularly 
attracted  to  the  cable  cars)  and  from  some  of  those  coming  downtown  to 
the  Sports  Arena  at  night  or  to  other  events  in  the  center  during  the  day 
and  night.     However,  since  Muni  operating  costs  do  not  change  significantly 
with  the  amount  of  ridership,  it  is  expected  that,  at  the  least,  there  will 
be  additional  revenues  to  Muni  to  cover  costs  of  providing  present  levels 
of  service.    Due  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  service  already  offered  by 
Muni  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  downtown,  Yerba  Buena  does  not  present 
any  problem  similar  to  that  experienced  at  Candlestick  Park  where  new 
service  had  to  be  inaugurated. 

Since  a  redevelopment  project  provides  incentives  (particularly  in 
the  form  of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits)  for  the  city  to  make  all 
litility  and  street  infrastructure  expenditures  that  are  needed  in  an  area 
at  the  time  of  the  project,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  public  works 
axpenditures  attributable  to  needs  generated  by  the  project  from  those 
that  were  required  in  any  event  but  have  been  made  at  one  time  in  order 
to  receive  federal  credit.     It  should  be  noted  that  relocation  of  the 
ioward  Street  sewer,  while  being  done  at  this  time,  is  not  being  done 
Ln  order  to  serve  the  project  but  rather  to  serve  areas  north  of  Market 
itreet  (as  part  of  the  new  sewage  treatment  facilities  plan) .  Approxi- 
nately  $7.5  million  has  been  and  will  be  spent  by  the  city  on  investments 
in  streets  and  utilities  in  the  area,  for  which  the  city  receives  credit 
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TABLE  C-20 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1969-70 
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in  calculation  of  its  share  of  project  costs.     Since  the  value  of  credits 
has  been  included  in  estimation  of  revenues  to  the  city,  it  is  proper  to 
include  these  expenditures  as  actual  costs  of  the  project  to  the  city  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  not  otherwise  required.     Expenditures  remaining 
to  be  made  are  provided  for  in  the  bond  issue  (including  relocation  of 
the  Howard  Street  sewer)  and  have  therefore  been  accounted  for. 

The  cost  of  fire  and  police  protection  is  not  expected  to  be 
increased  to  any  significant  amount  by  the  project  and  may  well  be 
lowered,  not  only  below  costs  existing  prior  to  initiation  of  the  rede- 
velopment project  but  also  those  new  incurred. 

The  Fire  Department's  opinion  is  that  modem  office  and  office- 
related  buildings  have  a  relatively  low  incidence  of  fires,  particularly 
compared  to  older  residential  buildings.     Hotel  fires  have  been  a  serious 
problem  in  the  area.     While  a  substantial  fire  hazard  exists  in  places  of 
public  assembly,  due  to  the  number  of  people  affected,  it  is  expected 
that  the  proposed  set  of  fire  safety  requirements  expected  to  be  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (requiring  built-in  emergency  fire 
response,  including  sprinkler  systems)  will  make  it  easier  to  control 
fires  and  will  reduce  fire-fighting  costs.     With  regard  to  office  build- 
ings and  retail  facilities,  consistent  with  assumptions  in  the  section 
on  revenues,  it  is  assumed  that  such  land  uses  would  be  developed  in 
other  parts  of  downtown  San  Francisco  without  the  project  and  they  there- 
fore constitute  no  net  new  demand  on  fire  services  or  police  services. 
Since  the  Fire  Department  has  stations  available  to  serve  the  project 
area,  as  well  as  other  areas,  this  particular  location  for  such  uses  is 
expected  to  pose  no  new  operational  problems  or  new  costs.     The  Sports 
Arena   and   Exhibit  Hall  do  involve  new  demands  on  fire  services  but, 
given  the  level  of  fire  protection  service  currently  available  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  this  area,  no  new  costs  can  be  assigned. 

With  regard  to  police  services  (not  including  traffic  control),  the 
number  of  incidents  to  be  expected  in  an  area  varies  with  the  types  of 
land  uses  and  the  level  of  population  (daytime  and  nighttime) .  The 
Police  Department's  Planning  and  Research  Bureau  has  gathered  statistics 
on  a  "police  plot"  basis,  with  plots  averaging  about  four  blocks  in  size. 
Eleven  of  those  plots  have  been  selected  for  analysis,  corresponding  to 
land  uses  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area  at  present, 
/jhich  did  exist  in  the  past,  and  which  will  exist  in  the  future.  These 
are  described  in  Table  C21  indicating  incidents  recorded  in  1972.  As 
the  table  indicates,  the  lowest  level  of  incidents  occurred  in  office 
Dlocks  in  the  Financial  district  and  in  tourist  areas  such  as  Fisherman's 
A?harf  and  in  tne  hotel  and  luxury  apartment  area  of  Nob  Hill.  (Very 
Low  incidents  are  also  recorded  in  the  portion  of  the  Yerba  Buena  area 
away  from  Market  Street  and  further  south  from  Howard  to  Harrison,  in 
large  measure  because  of  the  amount  of  vacant  land  and  the  predominance 
Df  industrial  uses).     The  highest  level  of  incidents  occurs  in  relatively 
Low- rent  commercial  and  residential  districts  such  as  the  Tenderloin  and, 
:o  a  lesser  extent,  in  Union  Square,  a  major  tourist  and  retailing  area, 
'he  Yerba  Buena  district  itself,  near  Market,  has  a  relatively  high  den- 
sity of  incidents  as  well. 
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In  Table  C22  total  police  incidents  have  been  projected  on  the  basis 
of  the  location  of  the  project  and  among  uses  and  incident  ratios  derived 
from  Table  C21. 

While  these  estimates  are  very  rough,  they  give  some  indication  of 
expected  changes  in  demands  on  police  services.     Technically,  incidents 
attributable  to  the  office  buildings  and  retail  facilities  should  not  be 
considered  net  increases;  it  has  consistently  been  assumed  that  these 
uses  would  be  built  and  located  elsewhere  if  not  in  the  project,  thus 
making  their  demand  on  police  services  in  the  city.     However,  to  indicate 
the  change  for  this  area,  it  is  shown  that  total  incidents  are  expected 
to  increase  by  about  500  annually  in  the  area  over  current  levels,  while 
they  will  be  less  than  half  estimated  incident  levels  in  the  area  before 
clearance.     If  only  the  mart  and  the  public  facilities  are  considered, 
total  annual  incidents  will  be  significantly  less  than  those  currently 
estimated  for  the  area. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  it  is  not  believed  that  there  will 
be  any  significant  demand  on  police  services  that  would  not  have  occurred 
without  the  project,  although  increases  in  visitors  may  cause  some 
increase  in  incident  levels.     Any  use  of  the  vacant  land  would  contri- 
bute some  addition  to  police  incidents  over  those  now  occurring,  so  that 
comparatively,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  project  causes  any 
special  additional  costs  associated  with  an  increase  of  incidents  in  the 
area. 

The  police  bureau  estimates  that,  on  the  average, each  police  officer 
handles  about  59  incidents  per  year  (for  which  reports  are  made)  and 
that  1301  officers  handled  77,161  incidents  in  19  72.     The  annual  cost  of 
each  officer  is  about  $32,307.     Each  incident  could  therefore  be  said, 
on  the  average,  to  cost  $550.     This  means  that  the  city  might  incur  addi- 
tional costs  in  the  area  of  $275,000  (in  1972  costs)  for  police  personnel. 
Excluding  the  office  buildings  from  the  calculation,  there  would  actually 
be  a  net  decrease  in  demand,  as  indicated. 

To  be  considered  as  a  possible  source  of  new  costs  is  traffic  con- 
trol, certainly  involving  substantial  costs  in  downtown  San  Francisco  at 
the  present  time  and  expected  to  continue  to  do  so.     All  uses  of  land, 
of  course,  generate  variable  levels  of  travel,  by  both  transit  and  auto- 
mobile.    The  expected  levels  to  be  generated  by  YBC  and  their  impact 
on  current  levels  and  transportation  conditions  is  covered  in  the  trans- 
portation impact  analysis.  Section  G  of  this  chapter.     As  in  the  case  of 
other  sources  of  costs  and  revenues,  consideration  of  the  impact  of  the 
office  buildings  and  retail  facilities  should  be  excluded  except  insofar 
as  conditions  and  costs  would  be  better  or  worse  at  this  location  vis-a- 
vis other  probable  locations  in  the  city.     It  should  be  noted,  at  the 
outset,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  travel  generation  the  project 
area  is  likely  to  be  a  better  location  than  the  financial  and  administra- 
tive district  (particularly  north  of  Market)  for  more  development  due  to 
its  closer  proximity  to  freeway  off-ramps  and  on- ramps,  the  greater 
capacity  of  local  streets  in  South  of  Market,  and  the  excellent  access 
which  will  exist  to  BART  and  the  Muni  subway. 
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TABLE  C-22 


POLICE  INCIDENT  GENERATION 
YERBA  BUENA  PROJECT 


Land  Uses 


Office 

Hotel 

Retail 

Mart 

Public 


Land  Areas 
(000s  of  sq  ft) 

Central  Blocks 

106 

74 

45 
161 
696 


Incidents/ 
Area 


0.36 

0.58 

0.77* 

0.77* 

1.32** 


Annual 
Incidents 


38.2 
42.9 
34.6 
124.0 
918.7 


Total 


1,082 


1,158.4  =  1,: 


Office 

Total 


Peripheral  Area 
2,708 

3,790 


0.36 


974.9  =  S 


2,133.3  =  2,1 


Present  Use 
Past  Use 


3,790 
3,790 


0.43*** 
I , 22**** 


1.6 
4,6 


*Average  of  all  retail-tourist  plots  in  Table  C-21. 
**For  Sports  Arena  and  Exhibit  Hall,  ratio  for  Union  Square  is  used. 
***Average  for  area  including  most  of  project. 
****An  average  of  present  and  Tenderloin  incident  densities. 
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On  the  other  hand,   the  Exhibit  Hall,  Sports  Arena,  and  Apparel  Mart 
can  be  considered  new  travel  generators  in  the  city,  and  particularly 
in  this  area.     As  a  result  they  will  increase  overall  demand  for  travel 
to  and  from  this  area,  as  explained  in  Section  G.     The  Department  of 
Public  Works  does  not,  however,  anticipate  any  net  new  costs  due  to  the 
project . 

Costs  will  be  incurred,  however,  by  an  agency  such  as  Parks  and 
Recreation,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  concourse  area,     The  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  reviewed  the  maintenance  history  of  the  M.  Justin 
Herman  Plaza  (excluding  the  Vaillancourt  Fountain) .     Based  on  this  anal- 
ysis the  annual  maintenance  cost  of  the  Yerba  Buena  concourse  will  be 
about  $40,000.     The  developers  of  the  private  facilities  will  be  required 
to  contribute  one-half  of  this  annual  cost  up  to  a  maximiom  of  $50,000  per 
year. 

Discussion  of  various  sources  of  increased  costs  to  the  city  for 
services  has  indicated  the  lack  of  any  expected  significant  impact. 
Although  the  project  will  add  to  certain  demands  on  the  city,  in  many 
cases  the  costs  associated  with  such  demands  are  directly  tied  to 
revenues  received  to  pay  for  them  (as  in  the  case  of  water  and  sewer 
services,  and  permit  fees  for  construction  inspection),  whereas  in  the 
case  of  general  services  such  as  police,  fire,  street  maintenance,  and 
reconstruction,  costs  directly  attributable  to  the  project  are  relatively 
small  or  nonexistent. 

In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  bond  issue  to  finance  the  public 
facilities,  the  costs  of  increased  services  can  be  considered  negligible. 

5.      Comparison  of  Costs  and  Revenues 

a.      Net  Revenue-Cost  Impact 

Table  C2  3  summarizes  costs  and  revenues  which  have  been  estimated 
to  be  attributable  to  the  YBC  project,  on  a  net  basis,  for  the  period 
19  76-85  (the  decade  following  estimated  date  of  completion  of  the 
Exhibit  Hall).     As  mentioned  frequently,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
include  all  possible  revenues  or  all  possible  costs.     However,  those 
with  any  substantial  magnitude  have  been  considered  and  estimated.  The 
result  is  that  a  relatively  conservative  estimate  has  been  made,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  revenues.     No  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  values  which  might  be  attached  to  "social"  or  "aesthetic" 
aspects  of  the  project,  such  as  the  significance  over  the  long-term  to 
the  city  of  what  to  some  will  be  an  enhanced  downtown  and  to  others  a 
worsened  one.     In  addition,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  revenue  or  cost  consequences  to  the  city  might  be  if  the  project  were 
not  to  go  ahead  in  terms  of  its  support  of  certain  industries  in  the  city, 
particularly  the  hotel,  restaurant,  retail  trade,  and  entertainment  indus- 
tries.   Just  as  some  revenues  will  increase  as  a  result  of  the  project, 
so  certain  of  these  same  revenue  sources  might  produce  declining  receipts 
with  the  project.     An  exhaustive  citywide  study  of  the  economic  base  of 
San  Francisco  and  its  future  would  be  required  in  order  to  know  for  sure 
what  the  impact  of  foregoing  at  least  parts  of  the  project  would  be. 
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TABLE  C-23 


PROJECTED  REVENUES  AND  COSTS  TO  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 


Year 

Revenues 

Costs* 

Net  Revenues 
(Net  Costs) 

Cumulatlv 
Net  Revenu 

1974 

$  2,305 

$2,305 

$  2,305 

1  A  "7  C 

1975 

2,371 

2,371 

4, 676 

1976 

3,009 

3,009 

7 , 685 

1977 

9,617 

$14,457 

(4,840) 

2,845 

1978 

12,207 

14,457 

(2,250) 

595 

1979 

12,743 

14,457 

(1,714) 

(1,119) 

1980 

13,528 

14,457 

(929) 

(2,048) 

1981 

14,281 

14,457 

(176) 

(2,224) 

1982 

14,872 

14,457 

415 

(1,809) 

1983 

15,152 

14,457 

695 

(1,114) 

1984 

15,450 

14,457 

993 

(121) 

1985 

15,756 

14,457 

1,300 

1,179 

*Based 

on  assumed  average 

annual  debt 

service  of  $14,457 

million. 

As  Table  C24  indicates,  revenues  and  costs  to  the  city  are  fairly 
well  balanced  within  the  time  framework  analyzed  here.     No  annual  value 
has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  after  35  years,  the  city  will  own 
the  facility  free  and  clear  and  will  then  receive  revenues  substantially 
in  excess  of  any  costs.    With  a  discount  rate  (or  inflation  rate)  of  4%, 
the  present  value  of 'revenues  to  be  received  35  years  from  completion 
would  only  be  25%  of  their  amount  at  that  time;  therefore,  although  they 
certainly  have  a  value,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  significance. 

b.       Revenue-Cost  Impact  by  Facility 

Since  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  alternative  uses  of 
certain  portions  of  the  site,  we  have  considered  the  revenues  and  costs  which 
might  be  allocated  to  specific  portions  of  the  project  in  order  to  provide  soi 
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insight  into  the  fiscal  significance  of  each.     To  do  so  requires  an  al- 
location of  the  debt  service  (the  largest  cost  item  involved)  among  the 
public  facilities  and  allocation  of  revenues  among  public  and  private 
facilities  to  which  they  are  attributable.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  certain  of  the  public  facilities  and  that  even  some  of  the  private 
facilities  are  only  intended  to  make  the  others  function  adequately. 
An  example  is  the  parking  garage  which  is  intended  to  serve  the  Exhibit 
Hall,  Sports  Arena,  and  private  uses.     Cost  allocation  is  very  difficult 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  too  heavily. 

Table  C24  presents  an  approximate  allocation  of  debt  service  costs 
and  revenues  among  various  facilities  for  1985.     Both  have  been  allocated 
between  the  private  facilities  and  the  public  facilities  in  the  central 
blocks,  and  among  the  public  facilities,  according  to  methods  intended  to 
give  a  reasonable  approximation  of  what  is  reasonably  attributable  to 
each.     In  order  to  present  clearly  which  facilities  produce  direct  net 
gains  to  the  city  over  their  share  of  costs  and  how  certain  facilities 
contribute  to  the  need  for  others,  we  have  indicated  two  separate  sub- 
totals for  both  revenues  and  costs.     In  addition,  the  value  attributed  to 
noncash  credits  has  been  shown  separ-xtely  in  order  to  indicate  the  future 
cash  flow  of  the  project  by  facility  and  group  of  facilities. 

In  accordance  with  this  presentation  of  revenues  and  costs  by  faci- 
lity, six  separate  net  revenue-cost  lines  are  shown.     First,  the  table 
shows  the  net  revenue-cost  impact  of  each  facility  and  the  total  project 
on  the  city,  excluding  the  value  of  noncash  credits.     As  is  indicated, 
the  project  is  expected  to  generate  $900,000  of  net  costs  on  the  basis 
of  conservative  revenue  estimates  used  in  this  report  and  bef ore-service 
costs,  which  are  minimal.     Before  allocation  of  revenues  and  costs 
allocated  to  the  parking  garage  and  the  concourse,  both  the  Exhibit  Hall 
and  Sports  Arena  show  net  losses  while  the  parking  garage  shows  a  net  gain 
and  the  private  facilities  a  substantial  gain  for  the  city.     The  concourse, 
of  course,  shows  a  net  loss  since  it  produces  no  direct  revenue. 

In  the  second  line,  the  effects  of  the  parking  garage  and  the  con- 
course are  distributed  among  the  remaining  facilities  according  to  esti- 
mates of  how  much  the  garage  and  concourse  contribute  to  those  facilities 
in  revenues  or  the  extent  to  which  their  costs  are  attributable  to  faci- 
lities they  serve.     Since  the  concourse's  loss  exceeds  the  garage's  net 
gain,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  contribution  of  the  private  facilities 
and  increase  the  deficit  indicated  for  the  Sports  Arena  and  Exhibit  Hall. 
It  should  be  expected  that  the  private  facilities  show  a  substantial  gain 
(in  terms  of  fiscal  benefit)  since  the  city  incurs  very  little  cost  in 
their  provision  and  most  of  the  gain  derives  from  the  Apparel  Mart's  value 
for  property  taxation.     It  is  also  indicated  that  the  parking  garage  is 
expected  to  produce  net  gains,  even  above  its  allocated  portion  of  debt 
service.     This  allocation  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  public  facili- 
ties do  not  produce  a  net  gain  to  the  city,  before  the  noncash  credits 
are  considered. 
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TABLE  C-2A 


ALLOCATION  OF  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  AMONG  FACILITIES  IN  YBC  -  CENTRAL  BLOCKS,  1985 
(in  thousands  of  dollars,  rounded,  m  1985) 


Facilities 


Revenues 

Site  Rentals 
Net  Income  from 

Public  Facilities 
Facilities  Use  Tax 
Hotel  Tax* 
Sales  Tax 
Property  Tax** 
Gross  Receipts  Tax 

Total  Revenues  Before  Noncash  Credits 

1.  Before  allocation  of  parking  income 

to  other  facilities 

2.  After  allocation  of  parking  Income 

to  other  facilities*** 

Plus:  Value  of  Noncash  Grant-in-Aid 
Credits**** 

1.  Before  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse/ credits 

2.  After  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse  to  other  facilities 

Total  Revenue  Including  Noncash  Credits 

1.  Before  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse 

2.  After  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse  to  other  facilities 

Debt  Service  Cost***** 

1.  Before  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse 

2.  After  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse 

Net  Revenues  (costs) 

Excluding  Noncash  Credits  (cash  flow) 

1.  Before  allocation  of  parking  garage 

&  concourse 

2.  After  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse 

3.  After  allocation  of  part  of  private 


Including  Value  of  Noncash  Credits 
-(total  impact) 

1.  Before  allocation  of  parking  garage 

&  concourse 

2.  After  allocation  of  garage  & 

concourse 

3.  After  allocation  of  part  of  private 

facilities  to  public  facilities 


Exhibit 
Hall 

Sports 
Arena 

Parking 
Garage 

Concourse 

Private 
Uses 

$  0 

$  0 

$  0 

$  0 

$  544 

0 

220 
2,721 

326 
2,075 
39 

1,016 
1,185 
63 
47 
509 
6 

2,589 
0 
0 

U 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
u 
0 
0 

0 
0 

380 

1,753 
50 

5,381 

2,826 

2,589 

0 

1,15k 

6,132 

3,318 

0 

0 

4,100 

265 

66 

1,126 

574 

176 

795 

463 

0 

0 

949 

J  ,  OHO 

3 ,  /Id 

j/4 

6,927 

3,781 

0. 

0 

5,049 

6,665 

3,961 

2,198 

1,128 

505 

7,678 

4,755 

0 

0 

2,204 

(1,284) 

(1,135) 

391 

(1,128) 

2,249 

(1,546) 

(1,437) 

0 

0 

1,851 

(716) 

(1,229) 

0 

0 

1,038 

(1,019) 

(1,069) 

1,517 

(554) 

2,425 

(751) 

(974) 

0 

0 

3,025 

459 

(671) 

0 

0 

1,512 

1985 

$  544 

3,605 
1,405 
3,164 
400 
4,337 
95 


13,550 


14,457 


(907) 


1,300 
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TABLE  C-24  (Continued) 


Notes : 

*Hotel  tax  receipts  are  allocated  according  to  the  demand  projections,  with  86%  to  the  Exhibit 
Hall,  2%  to  the  arena,  and  12%  to  the  apparel  mart. 
**Property  tax  receipts  are  allocated  according  to  demand  projections,  as  follows:     for  hotel 

property,  73%  to  the  Exhibit  Hall,  16%  to  the  arena,  and  11%  to  the  mart;  all  of  retail  property 
to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  all  of  the  mart's  value  to  the  mart  (private);  possessory  interest  taxes 
are  allocated  36%  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  64%  to  the  arena  on  the  basis  of  projections  of  tenants 
and  concessions. 

***Net  income  from  the  parking  garage  is  allocated,  on  the  basis  of  estimated  demand  found  in  text, 
at  19%  to  the  arena,  29%  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  (11%  for  allocated  spaces  plus  one-fourth  of  transient 
demand)  and  52%  to  the  private  uses,  including  the  mart,  the  hotel,  the  retail  and  the  offices 
(three-fourths  of  transient  demand) . 
****For  purposes  of  allocating  the  noncash  credits,  the  credits  for  the  heating  and  cooling  plant  have 
been  allocated  between  the  arena  and  the  Exhibit  Hall  in  accordance  with  their  respective  sizes. 
The  site  improvements  have  been  allocated  among  all  public  and  private  facilities  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  sizes  (in  square  feet) .     Once  these  allocations  were  made  and  each  facility 
was  assigned  the  credits  directly  attributable  to  them,  the  total  credits  attributable  to  each  were 
derived.     Credits  allocable  to  the  parking  garage  were  in  turn  assigned  to  the  Exhibit  Hall,  arena, 
and  private  facilities  by  the  method  used  for  distributing  parking  income  (see  note  1) .     The  credits 
for  the  concourse  were  distributed  among  the  other  facilities  on  the  basis  of  one-third  for  the 
arena,  one-third  for  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  one-third  for  the  private  facilities,  for  lack  of  a  better 
alternative. 

*****Debt  service  costs  have  been  allocated  according  to  construction  costs  of  each  facility,  with  the 
exception  that  the  value  of  land  and  air  rights  for  the  private  facilities  is  assumed  to  be 
$5  million  and  the  cost  of  the  heating  and  cooling  plant  is  allocated  between  the  arena  and  Exhibit 
Hall  according  to  the  same  method  used  for  assigning  noncash  credits  (see  note  4) .     The  percentage 
of  direct  construction  cost  which  is  derived  for  each  is  applied  to  the  total  debt  service  to  arrive 
at  the  allocations;  this  method  assumes  the  other  development  costs  are  properly  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  direct  construction  costs. 
******Since  it  is  reasonably  arguable  that  any  excess  revenues  over  costs  attribute  to  the  private 

facilities  result  at  least  in  part  from  the  costs  incurred  in  building  the  public  facilities  and  in 
undertaking  the  project,  the  net  revenues  from  the  private  facilities  have  been  allocated  between 
the  arena  and  the  Exhibit  Hall  in  the  last  revenue-cost  line.    Half  of  the  value  has  been  allocated 
to  these  two  facilities,  an  amount  about  equivalent  to  the  contribution  of  the  apparel  mart  and  the 
maximum  felt  to  be  properly  attributable  to  the  other  uses.     On  the  basis  of  examination  of  the 
various  sources  of  revenue,  it  has  been  determined  that  80%  of  the  private  facilities'  benefit  should 
be  distributed  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  20%  to  the  arena.     This  approximates  the  relative  economic 
impact  of  the  two  uses  on  private  uses  in  the  central  blocks. 
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The  second  set  of  net  revenue  cost  lines  indicate  the  effect  of  allo- 
cating the  value  of  noncash  credits  among  the  various  facilities.  The 
total  gain  to  the  city  is  $1.3  million  annually.     Before  the  credits  (and 
income  and  costs)  attributable  to  the  parking  garage  and  concourse  are 
allocated  among  the  other  parts  of  the  project,  the  public  facilities, 
other  than  the  parking  garage,  still  indicate  net  costs.     The  parking 
garage  shows,  however,  substantial  net  revenues,  although  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  concourse.     The  private  uses  show  net  benefits  to  the  city. 

The  fact  that  the  private  facilities  show  such  a  substantial  benefit 
to  the  city,  particularly  the  Apparel  Mart,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
other  facilities  paying  site  rents,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  facilities 
are  only  contributing  benefits  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sports  Arena  and 
the  Exhibit  Hall.    Therefore,  the  last  line  indicates  the  revenue-cost 
relationship  for  those  two  facilities  on  the  assumption  that  at  least 
some  of  the  private  facilities'  gain  can  be  attributed  to  them.     It  is 
highly  speculative  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  attributed  to  these  facili- 
ties, if  any.     It  has  generally  been  assumed  throughout  this  study  that 
the  facilities  included  in  the  project,   other  than  the  Apparel  Mart,  could 
have  been  built  elsewhere  in  the  city  or  do  not  at  least  result  from  net 
new  economic  activity  generated  by  the  public  facility.    However,  if  one 
were  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  net  revenues  produced  by  private  facili- 
ties for  the  city,  as  shown,  among  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena,  no 
more  than  half  should  be  so  allocated. 

In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  contribution  of  the 
two  major  public  facilities  to  the  city's  economy  and  budget,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  allocate  80%  of  this  amount  to  the. Exhibit  Hall  and  20% 
to  the  Sports  Arena.     This  is  done  in  the  third  line  of  each  revenue-cost 
set.     Once  this  is  done  the  Exhibit  Hall  shows  substantial  revenues  over 
costs  but  the  Sports  Arena  continues  to  show  net  costs.     It  would  appear 
that  the  Sports  Arena  is  not  primarily  justifiable  on  an  economic  or  fiscal 
basis,  at  least  in  terms  of  revenues  which  can  be  identified  clearly  and 
directly.     It  is  essentially  a  cultural  facility,  similar  to  an  opera 
house  or  theater,  which,  while  it  may  be  desirable  in  terms  of  the  mix  of 
activities  and  general  attractiveness  of  downtown  San  Francisco  (which 
may  have  long-term  consequences) ,  is  not  a  producer  of  revenues  to  the 
city  nor  a  major  economic  stimulant.     The  table  also  suggests  that  the 
Exhibit  Hall  itself  will  not  produce  a  net  cash  flow  to  the  city  in  the 
future  although  it  may  prevent  a  serious  decline  in  revenues. 

The  net  gain  for  the  project  results  primarily  from  the  combination 
of  significant  noncash  credits,  the  contribution  of  the  Apparel  Mart,  and 
a  small  gain  for  the  garage.     This  gain  is  quite  substantial,  given  the 
losses  that  would  be  sustained  merely  in  loss  of  noncash  credits  by  termi- 
nating the  project  at  this  point.    The  project  is  fiscally  justifiable, 
although  all  of  its  parts  are  not  equally  so.     Service  costs  are  not  sig- 
nificant enough  to  alter  this  conclusion. 
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6.      Impacts  on  Local  Governments  Other  Than  San  Francisco 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  analysis  has  been  on  the  impact  of  the 
project  on  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Since  the  project  is 
located  within  San  Francisco  and  the  city  will  be  financing  the  public 
facilities  and  the  redevelopment  project  costs,  the  major  impact  is  unques- 
tionably here.     However,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possible 
impact  of  the  project  on  other  local  governments  which  have  been  identi- 
fied, as  follows: 

•  Increase  in  visitors  to  the  Bay  area  in  general  and  in 
regional  employment,  potentially  affecting  cities  and 
counties  near  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system,  and  possibly  other  regional 
special  districts. 

•  Competition  provided  by  the  Sports  Arena  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Convention  Center,  to  the  Cow  Palace 
(owned  by  the  State  of  California)  and  the  Oakland 
Coliseum  (owned  by  the  City  of  Oakland),  potentially 
causing  a  decline  in  revenues  to  those  governments, 

and  jeopardizing  the  Oakland  Convention  Center  proposal. 

•  A  total  increase  in  travel  in  the  Bay  area,  caused  by 
increased  visits  and  increased  employment,  potentially 
affecting  BART  and  such  entities  as  the  California 
Division  of  Bay  Toll  Crossings  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  Highway  and  Transportation  District,  as  well  as 
neighboring  cities  and  counties. 

Of  these  various  sources  of  impacts,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
make  any  precise  estimates  of  their  financial  implications  for  other  govern- 
ments.    It  is  possible  only  to  make  the  following  general  conclusions: 

•  The  City  of  Oakland  is  likely  to  suffer  considerably 
from  the  competition  of  the  new  Sports  Arena  in  San 
Francisco,  particularly  if,  as  is  expected,  the  two 
major  sports  tenants  move  to  San  Francisco.  Already 
running  a  deficit,  this  condition  will  be  aggravated. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  attendance  at  the 
arena  has  never  reached  levels  of  self-support  and 
the  absence  of  sufficient  attraction  has  threatened 
the  Coliseum  with  losing  one  or  both  teams  to  other 
regions.     It  is  possible  that  the  location  is  simply 
not  competitive  on  a  regional  or  national  basis. 
However,  Oakland  will  be  hurt  by  San  Francisco's  Sports 
Arena. 


•        The  State  of  California,  which  owns  the  Cow  Palace,  will 
probably  suffer  a  decline  in  revenues  as  a  result  of 
shifts  of  events  to  the  Sports  Arena.     Being  a  very  old 
facility,  the  Cow  Palace  has  not  been  very  popular  as  a 
resource  for  sports  or  other  events.    However,  there 
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will  be  an  adverse  impact  on  its  financial  position. 
Since  this  facility's  capital  cost  has  been  amortized, 
the  loss  will  probably  be  less  severe  than  that  for  the 
Coliseum. 

The  increase  in  total  visitors  to  the  Bay  area  attracted 
by  the  new  Convention  Center  and  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment are  relatively  insignificant  from  a  regional 
perspective.     As  a  result  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
tangible  impact  of  this  project  on  local  government 
finances  or  operations,  outside  San  Francisco,  can  be 
expected.     To  the  extent  that  total  visits  increase, 
total  regional  export  income  will  increase  and  there 
will  be  slight  secondary  benefits  to  other  local  govern- 
ments which  depend  in  part  on  tourism-based  revenues, 
some  of  which  will  be  made  outside  San  Francisco — in 
Marin  County,  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley  and  perhaps  in 
other  areas.     It  is  primarily  the  sales  tax  receipts 
which  would  be  affected  and  the  effect  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  least  significant  to  those  governments. 

The  project  is  expected  to  have  a  beneficial  financial 
impact  on  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  in  two 
ways:     (1)  projected  increases  in  taxable  sales  will 
increase  revenue  to  the  district  through  its  l/2c  sales 
tax  rate.     Sales  estimated  in  San  Francisco  alone  will 
increase  its  revenues  by  about  $200,000  per  year;  (2)  the 
Sports  Arena  in  particular  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
facilities  in  the  project,  are  so  located  in  relation  to 
BART  stations  as  to  generate  substantial  new  business, 
resulting  in  higher  operating  revenues,  particularly  at 
night  when  capacity  far  exceeds  projected  utilization. 
The  project  will  also,  of  course,  contribute  to  peak 
hour  demand  on  BART;  however,  projections  of  BART  capacity 
indicate  that  no  capacity  problems  will  occur  on  the  BART 
system  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

The  State  of  California  (Division  of  Bay  Toll  Crossings) 
and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  District  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
perience some  minor  increases  in  revenues  and  costs  as  a 
result  of  more  travel  generated  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bay  area  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

Construction  of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  substantially  increasing 
San  Francisco's  convention  capacity,  may  jeopardize  the 
feasibility  of  Oakland's  proposal  for  a  new  convention 
center.     This  is  highly  speculative  and  there  is  insuffi- 
cient information  at  this  time  to  determine  the  effect  on 
that  proposal.     It  is  likely,  however,  that  Brooks  Hall, 
freed  from  constraints  imposed  by  its  need  to  accommodate 
many  national  conventions,  will  offer  more  competition  for 
the  smaller  conventions  which  would  otherwise  to  go  Oakland. 
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The  major  adverse  impacts  on  other  local  governments  can  be  said  to 
result  in  the  main  from  inherent  fragmentation  of  governmental  decision 
making  in  the  Bay  area,  lack  of  regional  tax  sharing,  and  the  apparent 
necessity  for  each  government  to  compete  for  whatever  share  it  can  get 
of  economic  activity  and  tax  revenues.     Given  this  condition  it  should 
be  expected  that  all  such  governments  will  proceed  generally  without  re- 
gard to  impacts  on  other  cities  and  counties. 
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D.        POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  DENSITY  IMPACTS 


In  this  section,  net  increases  in  population  resulting  from  the  pro- 
ject for  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area  are  determined  and  the  possibility 
of  shifts  in  population  from  one  part  of  the  Bay  area  to  another  are 
analyzed.     Other  sections  of  this  chapter  have  examined: 


•  The  historical  trends  in  population  for  San  Francisco, 
the  five-county  SMSA,  and  the  nine-county  Bay  area, 

•  The  population  forecasts  for  San  Francisco,  the  SMSA, 
and  the  nine-county  Bay  area, 

•  The  estimated  YBC  user  group  (daytime  and  nighttime) 
including  residents,  employees,  and  visitors,  and 

•  The  net  operational  emplojmient — direct  and  indirect — 
attributable  to  YBC. 


A  siommary  of  the  important  parameters  from  these  chapters  is  presen- 
ted in  Table  Dl. 


TABLE  D-1 


SUMMARY  OF  YBC  EMPLOYMENT,  POPULATION, 
VISITORS,  AND  PARAMETERS  AT  FULL  DEVELOPMENT 


1983 

On-site  Total  Employment*  36,302 

On-site  Office  Employment**  33,065 

On-site  Net  New  Direct  Employment***  1,801 

Net  New  Direct  Employment  Attributable  to  YBC 

Located  Elsewhere  in  Bay  Area***  1,836 

Net  New  Indirect  Employment  Attributable  to  YBC****  5,092 

Total  Net  New  Employment  Attributable  to  YBC****  8,729 

Estimated  Visitors  On-site*****  9,200 

Estimated  Resident  Population  300 


*Chapter  V-A,  Economic  Impacts,  Table  A-63. 

**Chapter  V-A,  Table  A-65. 

***Chapter  V-A  Table  A-60. 

****Chapter  V-A,  Table  A-61. 

*****Chapter  V-G,  Transportation  Impacts,  Table  G-2 . 
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Population  Increase  Resulting  from  from  YBC 

Some  36,000  people  will  be  employed  in  YBC  (central  blocks  and  peri- 
pheral blocks)  at  full  development.     In  addition,  some  300  people  will  be 
located  in  Clementina  Towers,  the  only  residential  portion  of  the  proposed 
development.     The  latter  number  represents  a  decline  in  resident  popula- 
tion within  the  project  area  over  that  existing  today  and  thus  cannot  be 
considered  a  growth-inducing  aspect  of  YBC.    Nor  do  the  36,000  jobs  projec- 
ted for  YBC  at  full  development  represent  net  new  employment  that  would 
not  exist  without  YBC.     A  majority  of  this  employment  (95%)  represents 
employment  growth  that  would  take  place  with  or  without  YBC  in  San 
Francisco  through  the  early  1980s.     It  was  estimated  in  this  chapter  that 
at  full  development  8729  jobs,  including  1801  direct  on-site,   1836  direct 
off-site,  and  5092  indirect  jobs  would  be  attributable  to  YBC. 

Assuming  that  for  every  job  created  an  average  of  1.23*  dependents 
would  be  associated  with  the  employee,  a  possible  net  population  impact 
of  19,466  would  result.     For  the  SMSA,  this  represents  less  than  1%  of 
the  projected  1980  population  of  3.A13  million. 

Under  most  assumptions  the  majority  of  this  added  population  would 
reside  outside  the  City  of  San  Francisco.     The  city  continues  to  decline 
in  population  primarily  from  an  increase  in  single  individual  households 
and  an  almost  static  housing  supply;  growth  continues  in  outlying  areas 
as  raw  land  is  converted  to  urban  uses  and  conversions  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  from  single-family  to  multiple  units  occur.     There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  because  a  portion  of  these  jobs  created  will  come  under  Civil 
Service  regulations  requiring  San  Francisco  residency,  population  will  in- 
crease for  the  city  at  least  in  terms  of  this  project. 

There  is  a  final  possibility  that  the  8700  net  new  jobs  created  by 
YBC  will  result  in  no  additional  population  for  the  Bay  area  over  and 
above  normal  growth.     This  would  occur  if  the  employees  for  these  jobs 
were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  labor  force. 


*Estimated  based  on  the  relationship  between  labor  force  and  population 
in  1970. 
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E.       DISPLACEMENT  AND  SOCIAL  IMPACTS  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 
AREA  AND  OF  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 


1.       The  Social  and  Environmental  Setting 

a.       South  of  Market 

The  South  of  Market  district,  within  which  the  project  area  is  located,, 
contains  a  mix  of  housing  types  intermingled  with  commercial  and  indus- 
trail  activities.     This  area,  bounded  by  the  Embarcadero,  Market,  Eleventh, 
and  Townsend  streets  is  covered  by  four  census  tracts,  for  which  demo- 
graphic data  is  available  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census*  (Figure  El).  The 
project  area,  occupying  12  of  the  66  blocks  in  the  larger  area,  is  in- 
cluded within  parts  of  three  census  tracts. 

(1)     Population .     The  1970  Census  indicated  a  total  population  of 
17,337  persons  in  South  of  Market.     It  is  assumed  that  the  population  is 
about  the  same  today.     Of  the  total  population  in  South  of  Market, 
whites  account  for  11,987   (69%),  blacks,  2358  (14%),  and  Filipinos,  2112 
(12%).     The  remaining  5%  are  a  mixture  of  ethnic  groups.     (Table  El.) 

The  dominant  white  population  consists  primarily  of  single  men,  most 
of  whom  live  in  residential  hotels  north  of  Folsom  Street  between  Second 
and  Ninth  (Table  E2) .     The  availability  of  low-cost  rooms  and  the  tradi- 
tional orientation  of  the  area  in  terms  of  housing,  commercial  services, 
and  atmosphere,   to  the  needs  of  pensioners,  seamen,  and  of  members  of  what 
has  been  known  as  the  "skid  row"  community  are  major  reasons  for  the  con- 
centration of  white,  single  males  in  the  area.    More  black  than  white 
residents,  including  single  persons  and  families,  live  near  South  Park 
or,  in  the  case  of  single  males,  in  residential  hotels  south  of  Folsom 
Street  between  Fifth  and  Eleventh.     However,  there  are  also  blacks  spread 
throughout  the  rest  of  South  of  Market.     (Table  E3.) 

Most  of  the  Filipino  residents  are  recent  arrivals  to  the  United 
States  and  have  settled  in  the  area  between  Sixth  and  Eleventh  streets, 
west  of  the  YBC  project  area.     A  sharing  of  linguistic  and  cultural  heri- 
tage with  those  who  have  come  before  to  this  area,  and  the  availability 
of  inexpensive  housing,  are  reasons  leading  to  this  concentration. 

Another  identifiable  population  group  consists  of  transient  seamen, 
whose  on-shore  residences  are  hotel  rooms  near  their  Union  Hall  on  Harrison 
Street  or  near  the  Embarcadero. 

There  is  little  interaction  among  the  various  ethnic  groups.  However, 
both  blacks  and  Filipinos  derive  a  sense  of  community  from  ethnic  ties  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Compared  to  the  predominance  of  single,  elderly  males  in  the  white 
population,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  and  Filipinos  are  women  and 
children:     there  are  more  families  in  these  groups. 


*Tracts  176,  178,  179,  180. 
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FIGURE  E-1      RELATIONSHIP  OF  YBC  PROJECT  AREA 
TO  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  CENSUS  TRACTS 
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TABLE  E-1 

POPULATION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  CENSUS  TRACT, 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


176* 

178* 

179* 

180* 

Total 

Percent 

White 

3,478 

1,768 

5,898 

843 

11,987 

69 . 1% 

■R1  ar-lr 

/  J  J 

Z  ,  JDO 

i  J  .  D 

Filipino 

830 

913 

314 

55 

2,112 

12.2 

American  Indian 

54 

42 

44 

51 

191 

1.1 

Japanese 

18 

15 

41 

2 

76 

0.4 

Chinese 

88 

33 

23 

14 

158 

0.9 

Hawaiian 

13 

8 

30 

15 

66 

0.4 

Korean 

3 

3 

4 

2 

12 

0.1 

Other 

100 

53 

193 

31 

377 

2.2 

Total 

4,832 

3,590 

7,209 

1,706 

17,337 

100.0% 

*        Tract  General  Location 

176  Between  Howard  and  Market,  from  the  Bay  to  Eleventh. 

178  Between  Howard  and  Harrison,  from  Third  to  Eleventh. 

179  Between  China  Basin  and  Howard,  from  Third  to  the  Bay. 

180  Between  Harrison  and  Townsend,  from  Eleventh  to  Third. 

Source :     1970  U.S.  Census,  General  Characteristics  of  the  Population. 
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TABLE  E-2 


POPULATION  BY  RACE  OR  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  SEX, 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Total  Male  Female 

White                          69%  73%  59% 

Black                          13  13  16 

American                        1  1  1 

Japanese                       0.5  0.5  0.5 

Chinese                         0.5  0.5  0.5 

Filipino                     12  10  19 

Other  3  _3   _3  

Total  100.0%  72.9%  27.1% 


TABLE  E-3 


PERCENT  OF 
CENSUS  TRACT, 

POPULATION  NONWHITE 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  - 

BY 
1970 

Census  Tract 

1960 

1970 

176 

12.5% 

9.2% 

178 

44.1 

21.0 

179 

16.0 

5.1 

180 

50.0 

40.6 

Source;     1970  U.S.  Census,  General  Character- 
istics of  the  Population. 
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(2)     Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population.     The  most 
pronounced  characteristics  of  the  South  of  Market  population  are  poverty 
and  unemployment,  low  educational  attainment  and  skill  levels,  high  mobility, 
a  high  incidence  of  visible  alcoholism  and  other  physical  and  mental  health 
disorders,  and  high  arrest  rates.     Many  residents  receive  one  of  various 
forms  of  public  assistance,  including  aid  to  the  disabled,  veteran's  disa- 
bility, general  assistance,  and  unemployment  compensation.     A  number  of 
the  residents  are  elderly  and  many  receive  Social  Security  or  pension 
benefits  and  live  on  these  relatively  small  incomes  (Table  E4) .     While  the 
proportion  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  (10%)  is  less  than  that  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  (14%) ,  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  elderly  individuals 
in  and  near  the  project  between  Market  and  Folsom  streets  (Table  E5) .  The 
incidence  of  alcoholism  is  high  in  this  area. 


TABLE  E-4 

CATEGORICAL  AID  CASE  DISTRIBUTION, 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Total 

Percent  of 

Case 

Total  S.F. 

Total  San 

Loads 

Case  Loads 

Francisco 

Old  Age  Security 

1,068 

14,943 

7.1% 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

29 

729 

4.0 

Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled 

1,007 

13,785 

7.3 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 

Children 

268 

20,447 

1.3 

Source:     San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services,  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, July  1972. 


Incomes  of  residents  of  the  area  are  substantially  lower  than  those 
of  residents  of  San  Francisco  in  general,  a  reflection  of  the  degree  of 
unemployment   (Table  E6) ,   the  number  of  relatively  low-paying  jobs  held 
(Table  E7) ,  and  the  number  of  residents  living  on  fixed  incomes  such  as 
pensions  and  Social  Security.     Unemployment  and  underemployment  or  low- 
paying  jobs  held  are  in  turn  a  result  of  the  lack  of  education  and  skills 
(Table  E8) .     Filipino  residents,  in  particular,  have  difficulty  obtaining 
employment  due  to  lack  of  local  experience  and  contacts,  lack  of  complete 
understanding  of  English,  and  a  mismatch  between  work  skills  developed 
in  their  native  country  and  local  requirements.     Single  males  of  middle 
or  older  age  also  find  difficulty  obtaining  employment  due  to  their  age, 
physical  disabilities,  and,   for  some,  visible  alcoholism. 
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TABLE  E-6 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Total  Persons  16  Years  and  Over  14,300 

Total  in  Labor  Force  8,600 

Participation  Rate  60% 

Labor  Force  Unemployment  Rate  16% 

Total  Male  Population  16  Years  and  Over  11,100 

Total  in  Labor  Force  7,500 

Participation  Rate  67% 

Labor  Force  Unemployment  Rate  17% 

Total  Female  Population  16  Years  and  Over  3,200 

Total  in  Labor  Force  1,100 

Participation  Rate  36% 

Labor  Force  Unemployment  Rate  10% 


Source:     1970  U.S.  Census,  Table  P-3,  Labor  Force  Characteristics 
of  the  Population. 


TABLE  E-7 

RESIDENTS'  OCCUPATIONS,  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Professional,  Technical 

6% 

Managers  and  Administrators 

4% 

Sales  Workers 

4% 

Clerical  Workers 

21% 

Craftsmen,  Foremen 

9% 

Operatives,  Manufacturing 

10% 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

5% 

Nonfarm  Laborers 

10% 

Service  Workers 

29% 

Private  Household  Workers 

1% 

Farm  Workers 

1% 

.  Source:     Op.  cit.,   1970  U.S.  Census. 
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TABLE  E-8 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  INDIVIDUALS  25  AND  OVER, 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Percent  with  Less  than  8  Years 

of  School  18% 

Percent  High  School  Graduates  46% 

Percent  College  Graduates  7% 

Persons  18-24  Years  Old 

Percent  High  School  Graduates  72% 

Percent  College  Graduates  3% 


Median  Years  of  Education 


Census  Tract 

1960 

1970 

176 

8.8 

10.9 

178 

8.6 

10.5 

179 

10.5 

12.3 

180 

8.8 

11.6 

Source;     1970  U.S.  Census,  Table  P-2,  Social 
Characteristics  of  the  Population. 
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The  median  income  of  unrelated  individuals  in  the  area  is  only 
$2,900  annually,  less  than  $250  per  month.     More  than  a  third  of  resi- 
dents have  incomes  of  less  than  $170  per  month.     The  median  income  of 
families  is  $6,600,  more  than,  $3,000  less  than  the  median  for  San 
Francisco.     About  a  quarter  have  incomes  below  $4,000  per  year  (Table  E9) . 
As  a  result  many  residents  occupy  substandard  or  crowded  housing  due  to  the 
low  rents  available. 

More  than  80%  of  all  residents,  both  individuals  and  families,  are 
renters;  the  percentage  of  renters  was  even  higher  in  1960,  almost  100% 
(Table  ElO) ,  but  since  that  time  a  number  of  rental  units  have  been 
demolished.     The  high  proportion  of  renters  in  the  household  population 
is  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  housing  supply  of  South  of  Market  and 
the  high  mobility  of  residents.     The  housing  supply  of  the  area  is  made 
up  primarily  of  large  apartment  buildings,  generally  above  stores,  and 
of  residential  hotels.     All  of  the  residential  buildings  in  South  of 
Market  are  over  30  years  of  age  and  many  are  substandard  in  condition 
(Table  Ell).     However,   the  degree  to  which  conditions  are  substandard, 
based  on  plumbing  facilities,  is  somewhat  overstated  in  Table  Ell  since 
most  hotel  rooms  do  not  have  complete  plumbing  facilities  in  each  room. 
The  1970  Census  provides  no  information  on  building  conditions. 

Of  the  16,400  persons  counted  In  the  1970  Census  who  were  five  years 
or  older,   10,500  (64%)  lived  in  a  different  unit  within  the  last  five 
years*  and  7900     (48%)  did  not  live  in  San  Francisco  (Table  ElO) .  These 
facts  indicate  the  high  degree  of  mobility  (transience)  of  the  population. 

Crime  rates  in  the  area  for  the  size  of  the  population  are  high  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  city  as  a  whole  (Table  E12).     Arrests  are  particu- 
larly high  for  lesser  offenses,  including  drunkenness  and  assaults. 
Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  area  amount  to  44%  of  total  arrests  for 
this  offense  in  the  city.     However,  some  of  the  arrests  may  not  be 
attributable  to  the  population  of  the  area  as  much  as  to  the  attraction 
of  the  area  to  others  and  its  central  downtown  location. 

(3)     Social  Systems.     A  noticeable  and  unique  social  system  in 
the  area  relates  primarily  to  the  single,  older  male  residents  living  in 
hotels  and  rooming  houses  within  and  near  the  project  area.     This  system 
offers  some  functional  support  to  these  men;  its  basic  elements  consist 
of  proximity  to  old  friends,  familiar  gathering  places,  ease  of  walking 
in  the  absence  of  hills,  access  to  free  meals  at  various  community 
facilities,  and  an  atmosphere  of  relative  anonymity  with  respect  to 
outsiders . 

An  informal  landlord-tenant  dependency  structure  also  exists  in  some 
residential  hotels.     The  basic  component  of  this  structure  is  the  "tab 
system"  whereby  the  landlord  will  hold  a  tenant's  welfare  or  pension  check 
and  release  funds  at  intervals  throughout  the  month  (after  deducting  rent) 


*A  result  in  part  of  relocation  activity  in  the  project  area. 
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TABLE  E-9 


INCOME  OF  FAMILIES,  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Total  Families 

1,900 

Less  than  $2,000 

180 

$2,000-2,999 

160 

3,000-3,999 

150 

4,000-4,999 

110 

5,000-5,999 

180 

6,000-6,999 

260 

7,000-7,999 

160 

8,000-8,999 

90 

9,000-9,999 

120 

10,000-14,999 

330 

15,000-24,999 

140 

25,000  and  Over 

10 

Median  Family  Income  $6,600 


INCOME  OF  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  14  YEARS  AND  OVER, 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 


Total  Individuals 

8,900 

Less  than  $1,000 

1,500 

$1,000-1,999 

2,000 

2,000-2,999 

1,900 

3,000-3,999 

900 

4,000-4,999 

600 

5,000-5,999 

500 

6,000-6,999 

400 

7,000-7,999 

300 

8,000-8,999 

200 

9,000-9,999 

100 

10,000-14,999 

300 

15,000  and  Over 

100 

Median  Income 

$2,900 

Source;     1970  U.S.  Census,  Table  P-4,  Income  Characteristics 
of  the  PoDulation. 


TABLE  E-10 


RESIDENT  MOBILITY  AND  HOUSING  TENURE 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  -  1970 

> 

Residents  Moved  Since  1965 

Persons  5  Years  Old  and  Over 

16,400 

Same  Residence 

2,900 

Different  Residence  in  United  States 

9,000 

San  Francisco  County 

O  C\C\ 

2 ,600 

Different  County 

6,400 

Abroad 

1,500 

1965  Residence  Not  Reported 

3,000 

Percent  of  Population  Moved  in  Past  5 

Years 

Census  Tract  1960 

1970 

176  66.5% 

65.6% 

178  63.6 

74.8 

179  92.6 

97.5 

180  67.1 

70 . 2 

Percent  of  Housing  Units  Rented 

Census  Tract  1960 

1970 

176  98.9% 

83.3% 

178  95.4 

83.4 

179  97.2 

91.2 

180  95.5 

83.7 

Source:     1960  and  1970  U.S.  Census,  Table  P-2,  Social 
Characteristics  of  the  Population. 
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so  that  the  tenant  may  make  such  purchases  as  he  wishes .     The  landlord 
will  lend  against  future  checks  if  a  tenant  runs  out  of  his  own  money 
before  the  end  of  the  month.     Interest  and  other  charges  for  this  service 
are  high,  but  the  system  continues  because  some  tenants  prefer  to  have 
someone  else  besides  a  bank  hold  their  money  rather  than  risk  losing 
it  in  a  robbery  or  burglary.     The  landlord  may  also  look  after  the  tenant 
when  he  is  ill  or  disabled,  make  medical  and  social  service  appointments, 
or  simply  take  care  of  the  person. 

There  are  in  addition  numerous  special  social  programs  and  private 
and  public  welfare  associations  in  the  area,  including  church-based  and 
charitable  groups  and  missions. 


TABLE  E-U 

COMPOSITION  OF  HOUSING  STOCK,  SELECTED  AREAS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  1970 


Neighborhood 
District 

Northeast 

Western  Addition 

Buena  Vista 

Mission 

Downtown 

South  of  Market 


Percent  Over 
30  Years* 

68% 
58 
64 
66 
78 
ICQ 


Percent  Lacking 
One  or  More 
Plumbing  Facilities 

17  .7% 

6.3 

5.5 
10.1 

28.6 
23.6 


*These  percentages  are  for  neighborhood  districts  that  showed  50%  of  the 
units  over  30  years  of  age. 

Source;     1970  Census,  fourth  count. 


(4)     Housing  and  Physical  Environmental  Conditions.     Since  the  1970 
Census  does  not  report  directly  on  physical  housing  conditions,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  precise  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  units  are 
standard  or  substandard  by  any  definition.     In  addition,  data  available 
in  the  1970  Census  which  might  indicate  substandard  conditions,  such  as 
absence  of  certain  plumbing  or  kitchen  facilities  in  each  unit,  are  not 
applicable  to  the  residential  hotels  which  form  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  housing  stock  of  the  area. 
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The  only  detailed  information  on  housing  condition  is  that  avail- 
able for  the  project  area  itself;  information  was  prepared  from  surveys 
in  1963,  to  be  discussed  shortly.     However,  the  housing  stock    of  South 
of  Market  has  been  altered  since  1960,  primarily  through  demolitions,  many 
of  which  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  project  and  many  of  which  were  pri- 
vately initiated  east  of  the  project.     In  1960  there  were  approximately 
14,000  housing  units  (about  10%  vacant)  of  which  about  86%  were  in  hotels 
and  rooming  houses.     Most  of  the  remainder  were  apartments  and  flats  in 
one-to-four  unit  structures  and  there  were  a  few  hundred  single-family 
units  remaining  since  the  19th  century.     By  1970  the  total  stock  had 
dropped  to  8200  units,  most  of  these  in  residential  hotels  and  apartment 
buildings  of  various  sizes.     Only  six  new  units  were  built  in  the  area 
between  1960  and  1970.     Since  that  time  a  large  new  public  housing  project 
for  the  elderly — Clementina  Towers — has  been  built  in  the  project  area, 
containing  276  units. 

The  major  environmental  attractions  of  South  of  Market  as  a  resi- 
dential location  are  its  relatively  good  climate,  the  absence  of  hills 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  elderly  and  the  disabled,  its  central  location 
with  respect  to  transportation  and  commercial  activities,  and  the  presence 
of  a  concentration  of  commercial  and  welfare  services  oriented  to  a  low- 
income  population.     Counterbalancing  these  positive  features  are  sub- 
standard housing  conditions,  relatively  high  noise  levels  due  to  traffic, 
lack  of  recreational  opportunities  and  amenities,  a  relatively  high  crime 
rate,  and  concentration  of  persons  with  serious  social  problems. 

For  many  of  its  residents,  South  of  Market  offers  a  location  which 
is  conducive  to  their  values  and  needs.     Other  areas  in  the  city  some- 
what similar  are  the  Tenderloin,  the  Inner  Mission  (between  16th  and 
14th  along  Mission  and  Valencia),  and  part  of  the  Western  Addition. 
Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  these  other  areas  may  be  considered  more 
or  less  desirable  as  places  to  live  than  the  South  of  Market  area.  The 
area  most  similar  to  the  project  area  itself  is  that  area  immediately 
to  the  west,  from  5th  Street  to  11th  Street. 

b.      The  YBC  Project  Area 

The  project  area  itself  occupies  about  12  blocks  of  the  larger 
66-block  South  of  Market  area.     Much  of  the  project  area  has  been  cleared 
of  buildings  and  the  population  has  been  reduced  substantially  by  prior 
relocation  activities  and  natural  movements  out  of  the  area. 

(1)     Population.     In  1963,  a  survey  of  all  residents  indicated  a 
population  of  2582  unrelated  individuals  and  253  families,  for  a  total 
population  of  3165  persons.*  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation is  about  750,  made  up  of  669  individuals  identified  in  a  survey 
of  March  1972     and  from  25-50  families.**    Since  1963,  therefore,  the 
population  has  declined  by  about  2400  persons,  including  1900  individuals 
and  200+  families,  as  a  result  of  relocation  by  the  agency,  self -relocation 
in  anticipation  of  displacement,  other  moves,  and  deaths. 

*Survey  by  the  E.M.  Schaffran  Company  for  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  1963. 
**March  1972  survey  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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TABLE  E-12 


1971  REPORTED  ARRESTS  IN  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ENTIRE  CITY 


Conununity  Total 

Major  Crimes*  Arrest  Rates         San  Francisco 

Murder /Nonnegligent  Manslaughter  2  24 

Negligent  Manslaughter  2 

Rape  11  164 

Robbery  133  945 

Aggravated  Assault  152  1,205 

Burglary  123  1,346 

Grand  Theft  78  454 

Petty  Theft  612  3,333 

Auto  Theft   35  750 

Total  Major  Crimes  ^                  1,146  8,223 

Community  Arrests  as  a  Percent  of  Reported 

Arrest  Activity  for  San  Francisco  13.9% 

Population  as  a  Percent  of  City  Total  2.5 
Lesser  Crimes* 

Other  Assaults  129  1,043 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting  19  132 

Worthless  Checks  15  123 

Embezzlement  - 

Receiving  Stolen  Property  124  826 

Weapons,  Carrying,  etc.  115  805 

Sex  Offenses  Except  Rape  and  Prostitution           26  248 

Family  and  Children  2  69 

Malicious  Mischief  55  695 

Other  Miscellaneous  213  1,647 
Other  Arrests 

Drunkenness  7,190  16,447 
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TABLE  E-12  (Continued) 


Lesser  Crimes* 

Community 
Arrest  Rates 

Total 
San  Francisco 

Disorderly  Conduct 

513 

5,627 

Prostitution 

32 

526 

Narcotic  Drug  Laws 

143 

1,887 

Gambling 

1 

298 

Liquor  Laws 

0 

1 1 1 
1 1  J. 

Drunk  Driver 

16 

261 

Drunk  in  Auto 

12 

213 

Other  Traffic  Arrests 

674 

4,437 

For  Other  Jurisdictions 

116 

852 

Bench  Warrants 

254 

871 

Total  Lesser  Crimes 

9,649 

37,118 

Community  Arrests  as  a  Percent  of  Reported 

Arrest  Activity  for  San  Francisco  26.0% 

Population  as  a  Percent  of  City  Total  2.5 


Grand  Total  10,795  45,341 

Total  Community  Arrests  as  a  Percent  of 

Reported  Arrest  Activity  for  San  Francisco  23.8% 


*Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  categories  also  used  by  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department. 

Source :     San  Francisco  Police  Department,  1971  Statistics  Report. 
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TABLE  E-13 


AGE  OF  POPULATION, 

YBC  PROJECT  AREA,  MARCH  1972 

Individuals 

Total 

Age  Range 

Interviewed 

Individuals* 

Percentage 

Unknown 

c 
D 

Q 

y 

1  .  Z  /o 

OA  OA 

c 

J 

o 
y 

1  o 

25-29 

t  o 

lo 

31 

A  C 

4 . 5 

30-34 

13 

o  o 
3 . 3 

35-39 

on 

33 

J .  1 

o  o 
Jj 

jO 

Q  A 
O  .  4 

45-49 

44 

-}  c 

iJ 

11  0 

50-54 

33 

CO 

o.  y 

55-59 

45 

76 

11  A 

11.4 

dU-o4 

c  o 
D  J 

y4 

1  A  O 

14  .  Z 

65-69 

on 

39 

6o 

9  . 9 

70-74 

30 

50 

7.6 

75-79 

18 

31 

4.5 

80  and  Over 

34 

58 

8.6 

Total 

392 

669 

100.0% 

*Distribution  based  on  percentage  distribution  of  those  interviewed. 

Source ;     Survey  of  YBC  project  area  residents  by  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency,  March  1972. 


TABLE  E-14 

SOURCE  OF  WAGES,  YBC  PROJECT  AREA  RESIDENT  INDIVIDUALS 

Individuals  Total 
Source  Interviewed      Individuals  Percentage 


Wages 

Savings,  Investment,  etc. 
Private  Pension 
Social  Security 
Veterans  Administration 
Workmen's  Compensation 
Unemployment  Benefits 

Public  Welfare  * 

General  Assistance 
Old  Age  Assistance 
Aid  to  the  Disabled 
Aid  to  the  Blind 

None 

Unknown 

Total 

See  note  to  Table  E-13. 


48 
8 
9 

73 

30 
4 

16 


73 
15 
75 
1 

13 

17 
392 


98  14.7% 
13  2.0 
15  2.2 

125  18.6 
54  8.2 
7  1.0 
26  4.0 

125  18.6 
25  3.8 

128  19.1 
2  0.2 

22  3.3 

29  4.5 


669  100.0% 
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(2)  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics.     Of  the  remaining  indi- 
viduals in  the  project  area,  65%  are  over  50  years  of  age  and  31%  over 
65  years,  indicating  the  continued  high  concentration  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals in  the  project  area  itself.     Seventy-four  percent  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $225  per  month  and  60%  obtain  their  income  from  Social 
Security  or  public  assistance.     Seventy-four  percent  can  therefore  not 
afford  rents  of  greater  than  $48  per  month,  if  no  more  than  21.4%  is  to 
be  spent  on  rent,  a  standard  established  for  single  YBC  displacees  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1968  (Tables  E13-16) .     Of  the  total  indi- 
viduals 194  (29%)  are  estimated  to  have  incomes  of  less  than  $100  per 
month,  a  level  which  requires  very  low  rents  indeed.     Surveyed  as  to 
preference  for  relocation  area,  24%  of  those  interviewed  indicated  a 
preference  for  South  of  Market,  23%  for  an  area  in  downtown  north  of 
Market,  and  32%  expressed  no  preference.     All  individuals  to  be  dis- 
placed require  a  hotel  room  or  a  studio  apartment. 

Due  to  the  substantial  amount  of  displacement  which  has  already 
occurred,  and  the  lack  of  new  information,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  residents  of  the  project  area  with  those  of  South  of  Market  in 
general.     Those  who  remain  generally  are  older  than  the  population  of 
South  of  Market  as  a  whole  and  the  white,  single,  elderly  male  is  more 
predominant  than  in  the  larger  area  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Housing  and  Physical  Environmental  Conditions.     Due  to  the 
amount  of  prior  demolition,  environmental  conditions  in  the  project 

area  itself,  particularly  within  the  central  blocks,  are  very  poor.  Most 
of  the  land  is  vacant  and  many  of  the  stores  and  shops  which  used  to 
cater  to  the  population  have  left,  generally  west  to  Sixth  Street  or  to 
other  parts  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Inner  Mission.     Some  remain  on 
Third  and  Fourth  streets.     There  are  several  hotels  still  standing  within 
the  project  area,  all  in  substandard  condition  by  general  agreement  al- 
though there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  some  could  be  rehabilitated.  In 
buildings  which  have  been  vacant  for  many  years,  conditions  are  worse 
than  they  were  in  1963  when  the  first  in-depth  survey  of  building  con- 
ditions was  made.     That  survey  is  assumed  to  be  fairly  applicable  to 
buildings  which  remain  today,  although  there  may  have  been  some  over- 
estimation  of  substandard  conditions  as  of  that  time. 

A  housing  field  survey  taken  in  1963  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
and  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works  involved  404  buildings. 
Of  this  number,  303   (75%)  were  found  by  the  survey  to  have  serious  physi- 
cal deficiencies.     A  total  of  240  were  determined  to  be  "substandard  to 
a  degree  warranting  clearance,"  a  term  of  art  used  by  HUD  to  designate 
buildings  which  can  be  proposed  for  clearance  under  the  Redevelopment 
Plan.     This  number  included  43  of  the  48  residential  hotels.     Some  of 
these  buildings  had  major  structural  defects,  others  violated  fire  and 
other  codes,  and  others  had  a  large  combination  of  minor  deficiencies. 
Woodframe  buildings  for  residential  use  violated  San  Francisco's  fire 
code,  which  has  required  fireproof  exterior  walls  in  this  area  of  the  city 
since  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 
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TABLE  E-15 


RENT-PAYING  ABILITY  -  YBC  PROJECT  AREA  RESIDENTS 


Indivi- 
duals Total  Rent-payin 
Rent-paying            Inter-  Indivi-  Ability 
Amount              Ability  at  21.4%      viewed  duals  Percentage      per  Month 

None  Under 

$48 

Under  $50           0              10.69             15  25  3.8% 


50  - 

74.99 

10.70 

- 

16.04 

12 

12 

1.8 

(496) 

75  - 

99.99 

16.05 

- 

21.39 

85 

145 

21.6 

100  - 

124.99 

21.40 

- 

26.74 

11 

19 

2.8 

125  - 

149.99 

26.75 

- 

32.09 

21 

35 

5.3 

150  - 

174.99 

32.10 

- 

37.44 

19 

32 

4.8 

175  - 

199.99 

37.45 

- 

42.79 

66 

112 

16.8 

/UU  — 

0  0  A    Q  Q 

AD    1  A 

1 

Dl 

1  r\/. 

i  J .  J 

225  - 

249.99 

48.15 

- 

53.49 

10 

17 

2.5 

$48.00 

250  - 

274.99 

53.50 

- 

58.84 

■  13 

22 

3.3 

to 

275  - 

299.99 

58.85 

64.19 

1 

2 

0.2 

$64,10 

6.1% 

(41) 

300  - 

324.99 

64.20 

69.49 

8 

13 

2.0 

$64.20 

325  - 

349.99 

69.55 

74.89 

7 

11 

1.7 

to 

350  - 

374.99 

74.90 

80.24 

4 

7 

1.0 

$84.99 

375  - 

299.99 

80.25 

85.59 

7 

11 

1.7 

6.1% 

(42) 

400  - 

424.99 

85.60 

90.94 

9 

15 

2.2 

$85.00 

425  - 

449.99 

90.95 

96.29 

1 

2 

0.2 

and 

450  - 

474.99 

96.30 

101.64 

1 

2 

0.2 

Above 

475  - 

499.99 

101.65 

106.99 

500  - 

524.99 

107.00 

112.34 

2 

3 

0.5 

525  - 

549.99 

112.35 

117.69 

550  - 

Over 

117.70 

01 

•  More 

12 

20 

3.0 

Unknown 

27 

48 

7.3 

7.3 

(48) 

Total 

392 

669 

100.0% 

See  note  to  Table  E-13. 
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TABLE  E-16 


RELOCATION  AREA  PREFERENCE 
AND  TYPE  UNIT  REQUIRED  - 
YBC  PROJECT  AREA  RESIDENT 


Individuals 

Total 

Area 

InteTvi pwpd 

J-ilu.  XV  xu,  LiclXo 

. Percent 

QA 

23 . 9% 

North  of  Market 

89 

153 

23.1 

jj 

J .  3 

North  Beach 

11 

21 

2.8 

Out  of  City 

8 

13 

2.0 

Sunset  District 

6 

10 

1.5 

Richmond  District 

6 

10 

1.5 

Western  Addition 

10 

17 

2.5 

Bayview-Visitacion  Valley 

6 

10 

1.5 

Other 

17 

29 

4.5 

No  Preference  Expressed 

124 

211 

31.6 

Total 

392 

669 

100.0% 

Type  Unit  Required* 

Number 

Percent 

Hotel  room  or  studio  unit 

669 

100% 

*25-50  families  not  included  in  survey. 
See  note  to  Table  E-13. 


The  vacancy  rate  when  the  project  began  was  about  10%.     The  vacancy 
rate  at  present  is  not  actually  known  since  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  units  are  vacant  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  buildings 
are  in  agency  possession.     In  addition  rooms  are  not  re-rented  by  the 
agency  after  they  have  been  vacated. 

c.      Housing  Availability  in  San  Francisco 

Since  residents  of  the  YBC  project  area  would  be  displaced,  assuming 
project  continuance,  generally  to  other  areas  of  San  Francisco  (excluding 
those  who  would  leave  the  city) ,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the  general 
availability  and  condition  of  housing  in  the  city  as  a  whole  suitable  for 
relocation.     Housing  to  be  made  available  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
pursuant  to  Consent  Order  is  not  considered  at  this  point  but  later  in 
this  section  as  it  pertains  to  the  measures  taken  to  provide  adequate  re- 
location housing. 

As  of  1970  a  total  of  9551  units  were  available  for  rent  or  sale 
in  San  Francisco;  only  1A9  were  vacant  and  available  for  sale,  the  remain- 
der being  for  rent  (Table  E17).     The  mean  rent  of  vacant  rental  units  was 
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TABLE  E-17 

AVAILABLE  HOUSING  UNITS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  1970 


Total    Renter  Total 
Neighborhood  Mean  and  Owner  Vacancy 

District  Rent  ($)  Vacant  Rate  (%) 


Richmond* 

$ 

154 

372 

1.1% 

Marina* 

183 

466 

2.0 

Northeast* 

139 

1,312 

3.6 

Downtown* 

97 

2,894 

10.0 

Western  Addition* 

120 

1.403 

6.2 

Buena  Vista* 

123 

693 

4.3 

Central 

143 

403 

1.8 

Mission* 

103 

624 

3  0 

South  Market 

90 

346 

4.7 

South  Bayshore 

80 

192 

2.3 

Bernal  Heights* 

114 

155 

2.0 

South  Central 

127 

253 

1.1 

Ingleside 

168 

203 

1.0 

Inner  Sunset 

153 

119 

0.7 

Outer  Sunset 

158 

116 

0.5 

Overall 

$ 

131 

9,551 

2 

3.0 

1.  There  were  149  vacancies  for  sales;  average  market  value  of  $30,373 

2.  This  rate  is  based  upon  a  total  of  308,873  housing  units  for  San 
Francisco.     All  available  resources  provided  different  housing 
unit  totals.     For  consistency  the  fourth  count  of  the  1970  Census 
has  been  used  in  all  calculations. 

*    No  vacancy  in  the  for-sale  units. 

Source:     1970  Census. 
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$131,  far  in  excess  of  the  rent-paying  abilities  of  project  area  residents. 
Areas  having  the  highest  vacancy  rates  and  the  lowest  mean  rents  were  Down- 
town, South  of  Market,  and  South  Bayshore.     The  Western  Addition  also  had 
a  high  vacancy  rate.     In  part,  vacancy  rates  in  these  areas  are  a  result 
of  redevelopment  projects  underway  in  the  Western  Addition,  South  of 
Market,  and  South  Bayshore.     Downtown  had  the  highest  vacancy  rate,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  residential  hotel  rooms .     It  is  likely  that  most  of 
those  units  are  in  the  so-called  Tenderloin  district. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  all  available  rental  units  under  $60  per  month 
are  located  in  five  districts:     Northeast,  Downtown,  Western  Addition, 
South  of  Market,  and  the  Mission.     These  are  areas  where  nonresidents,  who 
expressed  a  preference,  would  choose  to  live  after  relocation.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  units  with  rents  from  $60-99  per  month  are  in  the 
Northeast,  Downtown,  and  Western  Addition  (Table  E18) .     These  areas  are 
also,  of  course,  the  current  locations  of  major  segments  of  San  Francisco's 
poor  population  and  of  minority  groups.     The  Western  Addition  and  South 
Bayshore,  in  particular,  are  locations  of  black  population  concentrations; 
the  Northeast  sector  contains  the  large  and  relatively  low-income  Oriental 
population.     Downtown  and  South  of  Market  contain  a  mixture  of  white  and 
minority  poor  populations. 

Since  1960,  the  number  and  percentage  of  units  renting  for  less  than 
$50  per  month  (a  level  which  is  maximum  for  most  remaining  project  area 
residents)  has  declined  substantially  as  a  result  both  of  demolitions  and 
increases  in  rents  for  the  same  units.     As  of  1970  the  percentage  of  units 
available  at  such  rents  had  dropped  to  3.8%  from  20%  of  all  units  avail- 
able for  rent  (excluding  those  requiring  no  rent) .     This  represented  a 
loss  of  more  than  30,000  units  at  these  low  rents  (Tables  E19  and  E20) . 
The  total  number  of  units  renting  for  less  than  $60  declined  by  more  than 
40,000.     This  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  poor  families  and  individuals 
to  find  any  housing,  much  less  decent  housing  with  enough  space.     The  prob- 
lem has  been  much  greater  for  families,  particularly  large  families,  how- 
ever, than  for  individuals,  in  part  due  to  the  amount  of  public  housing 
construction  which  has  been  undertaken  for  elderly  individuals  and  the 
presence  of  many  small  units  or  hotel  rooms  in  the  stock. 

According  to  the  1970  Census  the  overall  vacancy  rate  in  the  city 
was  3%.     The  vacancy  rate  for  units  renting  under  $60  per  month  was  10% 
and  that  for  units  renting  from  $60-100,  8%.     However,  little  is  known 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  units  which  are  vacant.     It  is  known  that 
the  inexpensive  vacant  units  are  generally  located  in  areas  of  the  city 
having  poor  housing  conditions — Downtown,  South  of  Market,  Western  Addition, 
and  Northeast — and  that  two  of  these  areas  have  redevelopment  projects 
which  may  cause  a  higher  vacancy  rate  than  actually  exists  due  to  the  una- 
vailability of  units  in  buildings  being  acquired  or  already  acquired  by 
the  agency. 

Generally,  it  is  likely  that  the  units  available  Downtown  and  South 
of  Market  are  hotel  rooms  or  small  apartments  similar  to  those  now  inhabi- 
ted by  project  area  residents,  of  varying  conditions.     (See  discussion 
below  of  rehousing  resources.) 
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TABLE  E-18 


AVAILABLE  RENTALS  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
VACANCY  BY  COST  TO  RENT  BY  DISTRICT 


Neighborhood 
Dxs  trict 

Under  $60 
No.  % 

$60 

1.NO  . 

-  $99 

"/ 

$100 

I.NO  • 

-  $249 
"/ 

to 

$250+ 
No.  % 

Richmond 

- 

- 

29 

1.0% 

332 

7.0% 

11 

2.3 

Marina 

38 

1.4 

331 

7.0 

Q  7 

ZU . 

Northeast 

JO  z 

ZO  .  Z/o 

329 

11.6 

441 

9.3 

1  on 
ioU 

Jo .  U 

Downtown 

JZ .  U 

1,384 

49.0 

1,067 

22.6 

0  1 

Z 1 

4 . 4 

Western 
Addition 

167 

12.  1 

417 

14.8 

774 

16.4 

41 

8.6 

Buena  Vista 

41 

3.0 

151 

5.3 

481 

10.2 

20 

4.2 

Central 

7 

0.5 

27 

1.0 

277 

6.0 

80 

17.0 

Mission 

121 

8.7 

162 

5.7 

337 

7.1 

4 

0.8 

South  Market 

192 

13.9 

96 

3.4 

53 

1.1 

South 

Bayshore 

33 

2.4 

111 

3.9 

37 

0.8 

Bernal  Heights 

5 

0.4 

33 

1.2 

114 

2.4 

3 

0.6 

South  Central 

3 

0.2 

23 

0.9 

191 

4.0 

7 

1.5 

Ingleside 

8 

0.6 

7 

0.2 

93 

2.0 

Inner  Sunset 

7 

0.2 

100 

2.1 

6 

1.2 

Outer  Sunset 

12 

0.4 

92 

2.0 

5 

1.0 

Total  Vacant  1 

,381 

100.0% 

2,826 

100.0% 

4,720 

100.0% 

475 

100.0 

Total  Rental 
Units 

13, 

832 

35, 

081 

132, 

916 

10, 

750 

Percent  Vacant 

'  10% 

8. 

1% 

3. 

6% 

4.4% 

Source;     1970  Census. 
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TABLE  E-19 


CHANGES  IN  GROSS  RENTS,  SPECIFIED  RENTAL  OCCUPIED 


Percent 

Dollar  Amount  1960*  1970**  Increase  or 

for  Rent  Number  of  Units    Percent        Number  of  Units    Percent  Decrease 


$  20 

2,983 

1.0% 

20-29 

8,151 

4.0 

631 

0.3% 

-92.9% 

30-39 

12,714 

7.0 

2,174 

1.1 

-83.0 

40-49 

14,579 

8.0 

4,732 

2.4 

-68.0 

50-59 

21,166 

11.0 

6,295 

3.2 

-70.0 

60-69 

24,701 

13.0 

8,787 

4.4 

-64.0 

70-79 

25,817 

14.0 

6,871 

3.5 

-73.0 

80-99 

36,735 

19.0 

19,423 

9.8 

-47.0 

100-119 

17,105 

9.0 

26,195 

13.3 

+35.0 

120-149 

21,773 

12.0 

41,670 

21.1 

+48.0 

150-199 

49,892 

25.3 

+25.0 

200-249 

15,159 

7.7 

+  8.0 

250-299 

5,576 

2.8 

+  3.0 

300+ 

5,174 

2.6 

+  3.0 

No  Cash  Rent 

4,110 

2.0% 

4,838 

2.5% 

+25.0% 

Total 

189,834 

197,417 

Median 

$73 

$135 

+84.0% 

*U.S.  Census  of  Housing:     1970;  Final  Report  HC^     -159;  Table  D-2,  Gross 
Rent  of  Renter-Occupied  Housing  Units  of  San  Francisco, 
**U.S.  Census  of  Housing:     1970;  Detailed  Housing  Characteristics;  HC      -B6 , 
California,  Table  of  Equipment  and  Financial  Characteristics,  pp.  6-264. 
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TABLE  E-20 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITS  BY  VALUE  AND  BY  RENT  - 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  1970 


Value  of  Market 


Rental  Units  Market  Owner 


Monthly  Rent 

Percent 

Occupied 

Percent 

Up  to  $40 

2.1% 

Up  to  $5,000 

0.1% 

6  5 

S  5  000-9  999 

60-79 

9.9 

10,000-14,999 

3.4 

80-99 

11.9 

15,000-19,999 

11.7 

100-119 

13.9 

20,000-24,999 

22.7 

120-149 

21.9 

25,000-34,999 

37.4 

150-199 

22.4 

35,000-49,999 

15.6 

200-299 

8.9 

50,000  + 

8.5 

300+ 

2.4 

Source:  1970 

Census,  fourth  count 

Prior  Impacts 

:     Historical  Background 

The  Relevance 

of  Prior  Relocation 

Activity 

Although  technically  this  report  is  concerned  with  impacts  to  be 
generated  in  the  future  by  continuance  of  the  YBC  project  as  planned, 
some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  project  and  prior  im- 
pacts on  the  population.     This  history  is  relevant  for  the  following 
purposes:     (1)  determining  the  significance  of  prior  impacts  on  the 
ability  to  mitigate  future  adverse  impacts,   (2)  determining  the  proba- 
bilities as  to  what  will  occur  in  the  future  with  regard  to  residents 
remaining  to  be  displaced  by  the  project  and  the  areas  into  which  they 
will  move,  and  (3)  understanding  the  issues  and  problems  which  have 
arisen  regarding  relocation  and  displacement  during  the  course  of  the 
project. 

b.      Demographic  and  Housing  Changes  from  1960-1966:     Before  Formal 
Relocation  Activities 

In  1960  the  population  in  the  YBC  project  area  and  adjoining  por- 
tions of  the  three  census  tracts  including  the  area  was  4229  (24.5%  of 
the  total  South  of  Market  population).     Most  of  the  population  lived  in 
rental  units.     Of  the  total  housing  supply,  only  419  (12.5%)  were  labeled 
standard  in  the  1960  Census.     Community  facilities  included  inexpensive 
restaurants,  pawn  shops,  a  church,  private  school,  barber  shops,  small 
grocery  stores,  liquor  stores,  and  bars. 
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The  1963  survey  of  all  residents  of  the  project  area  indicated  that 
the  population  of  the  project  area  included  2582  single  individuals  and 
253  families.     The  total  population  was  3165.     Within  the  project  area, 
the  single,  low-income  white  male  was  prevalent  (Table  E21). 

Approximately  10%  of  all  single  individuals  reporting  an  income 
showed  a  monthly  gross  income  of  less  than  $50;  15%  of  the  black  indi- 
viduals reported  this  income,  indicating  that  project  area  residents  were 
even  less  well  off  than  South  of  Market  residents  as  a  whole.     Almost  a 
third  had  incomes  of  from  $100-200  a  month  and  blacks  were  consistently 
worse  off  than  whites  (Table  E22) .     The  income  of  Orientals  tended  to  be 
higher  than  average. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that  97%  of  the  single  residents  lived 
in  hotels  or  dormitories.     Forty-one  percent  of  the  families  also  lived 
in  hotels  (Table  E23) . 

By  1966  when  relocation  activity  by  the  agency  began,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  population  had  remained  about  the  same,  with  a  slight  drop 
in  both  families  and  individuals  present. 

c.  Relocation  Activity  from  1966-1969 

Since  the  redevelopment  plan  for  YBC  provides  for  the  demolition  of 
all  existing  housing  units  in  the  project  area,  the  agency  commenced  relo- 
cation of  residents  in  1966  in  order  to  make  way  for  demolition  activity. 
Between  1966  and  late  1969  when  relocation  activity  by  the  agency  was 
halted  by  court  order,  approximately  1700  persons  moved  from  the  area, 
including  about  1300  individuals  and  175-200  families.     In  some  cases 
the  moves  were  made  with  the  assistance  of  agency  relocation  staff.  In 
other  cases  residents  moved  on  their  own  either  because  they  did  not  want 
agency  assistance,  did  not  know  it  was  available,  moved  before  they  were 
evicted  because  they  knew  it  would  happen,  or  simply  moved  without  regard 
to  their  impending  displacement  because  they  were  transients. 

This  study  does  not  involve  a  review  of  what  occurred  to  the  families 
and  individuals  who  moved  before  1970.     That  impact  has  already  occurred 
and  the  length  of  time  which  has  passed  makes  it  difficult  to  know  whether 
what  occurred  then  would  be  relevant  now  or  for  the  future.     At  the  present 
time  the  availability  of  special  forms  of  assistance  is  better  known  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  has  been  increased.     However,  it  was  the  relocation 
activity  during  this  period  which  became  the  subject  of  controversy  and 
litigation,  which  has  continued  to  the  present. 

d.  Litigation  and  the  Consent  Decree 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Federal  District  Court  in  1969  against  the 
agency  and  HUD  by  Tenants  and  Owners  in  Opposition  to  Redevelopment  (TOOR) . 
The  primary  issue    before  the  court  was  and  continues  to  be  the  adequacy 
of  the  agency's  residential  relocation  plan.     A  Consent  Decree  was  signed 
by  counsel  for  both  parties  and  accepted  by  the  court.     As  a  result  of 
the  Consent  Decree  there  has  never  been  a  trial  of  the  case;  the  court 
retains  the  litigation  under  continual  advisement  until  such  time  as  it 
has  been  determined  that  an  acceptable  relocation  plan  has  been  produced. 
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The  court  has  issued  several  orders  halting  relocation  activity  by  the 
agency  until  resolution  of  the  litigation.     These  orders  generally  went 
into  effect  early  in  1970,  so  that  the  agency  has  not  formally  initiated 
moves  by  project  residents  since  that  time. 

A  continuing  requirement,  established  early  in  the  litigation,  pro- 
vides that  the  agency  furnish  HUD  and  TOOR  as  well  as  the  court  with 
specific  information  concerning  each  resident  who  moves  from  the  project 
area.     These  residential  relocation  reports  provide  data  on  each  move 
from  the  project  area  from  December  1969  through  the  present.     Since  the 
agency  was  enjoined  from  initiating  moves  during  most  of  this  period, 
most  of  the  relocation  which  took  place  involved  resident-initiated  moves, 
although  some  used  referral  services  available  at  the  agency  and  applied 
for  relocation  benefits.     Much  of  the  information  is  incomplete  since 
residents  were  not  required  to  supply  information. 

e.      Relocation  Activity  from  1969-1972 

Between  late  1969  and  the  end  of  1972  a  total  of  654  people  were 
identified  as  having  moved  out  of  the  project  area.     Only  10%  had  been 
assisted  in  their  relocation  by  the  agency,  but  31%  were  "in  process" 
of  obtaining  relocation  assistance  payments  depending  on  their  eligibility. 

Of  the  total  number  who  moved,  almost  60%  were  known  to  have  reloca- 
ted within  the  city  (Table  E2A).     Of  these,  66%  relocated  into  the  Down- 
town district  (probably  the  Tenderloin)  ,  15%  into  other  parts  of  South 
of  Market,  and  7%  to  the  Mission  (Table  E25).     Only  6%  of  all  those  who 
moved  went  into  public  housing.     Ten  percent  moved  out  of  town,  8%  died, 
6%  went  to  hospitals  or  convalescent  homes,  and  the  new  locations  of  about 
18%  were  unknown. 

Information  on  497  of  the  654  displacees  is  available  on  their 
incomes,  which  is  presented  in  Table  E26.     Of  the  total,  26%  had  incomes 
below  $150  per  month,  and  an  additional  46%  between  $150  and  $250,  for  a 
total  of  62%  with  incomes  below  $250,  comparable  to  the  income  distribu- 
tion of  those  remaining  in  the  project  area  and  yet  to  be  relocated. 

Information  on  rents  paid  in  former  and  new  housing  by  those  who 
moved  during  this  period  is  only  available  for  52%  of  those  who  moved  to 
a  new  location  in  San  Francisco  (Table  E27) .     Of  the  number  for  which  in- 
formation is  available,  21  had  lower  rents  after  they  moved,  11  had  the 
same  rents,  and  111  had  higher  net  rents  (of  which  51  had  rents  at  levels 
less  than  21.4%  of  their  income),  and  116  paid  the  same  or  lower  net  rent 
as  a  result  of  rental  assistance  payments.     Of  those  who  had  higher  rents 
in  excess  of  their  rent-paying  ability  after  their  move,  most  were  in 
the  process  of  obtaining  rental  assistance.    While  no  information  is 
available  on  almost  half  of  those  who  moved  concerning  rents,  it  can 
generally  be  assumed  that  many  paid  higher  rents  due  to  lack  of  assistance, 
although  examination  of  the  reports  indicates  that  some  of  these  also  had 
much  higher  incomes  than  is  true  of  project  area  residents  in  general. 
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TABLE  E-24 

RELOCATION  OF  YBC  RESIDENTS  BY  CATEGORY:  1969-1972 


Where  Located  to 

Out  of  Town 
Another  Area 
At  Sea 

In  Armed  Services 


53 

5 
2 


Deceased 

Hospital  or  Convalescent  Home 

Unknown 

In  the  City 

Jail  6 

Public  Housing  26 

San  Francisco  355 

Total 


No.  of  Persons 


60 


53 
38 
116 
387 


654 


Percent 


9.2% 


8.0 
5.9 
17.7 
59.2 


100.0% 


Source :     Residential  Relocation  Reports,  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency,  December  10,  1969,  to  December  31,  1972. 


TABLE  E-25 


RELOCATION  OF  YBC  RESIDENTS  BY  DISTRICT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


District  Area                                No.  of  Persons  Percent 

Richmond  1  0.3% 

Marina  - 

Northeast  5  1.4 

Downtown  233  65.6 

Western  Addition  12  3.4 

Buena  Vista  14  3.9 

Central  5  1.4 

Mission  24  6.8 

South  Market  '  55  15.5 

South  Bayshore  3  0.8 

Bernal  Heights  1  0.3 

South  Central  1  0.3 

Ingleside  1  0.3 

Inner  Sunset  - 
Outer  Sunset 


Total  355  100.0% 

Source :     Op.  cit..  Residential  Relocation  Reports. 
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TABLE  E-26 
MONTHLY  INCOMES  FOR  YBC  DISPLACEES 


Income  Number  Percent 

$  50-150  131  26.0% 

$151-250  229  46.0 

$251-350  36  7.0 

$351-450  64  13.0 

$451-550  16  3.0 

$551-650  11  2.0 

$651-750  3  1.0 

$751-850  5  1.0 
$851-950 

$951-1,050  1 

$1,051-1,150  1   - 


Total  497  100.0% 


Source;     Op.  clt..  Residential  Relocation  Reports. 


i 
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TABLE  E-27 


CHANGES  IN  GROSS  RENTS  AND  NET  RENTS  FOR  YBC  DISPLACEES, 
1969-1972,  RELATED  TO  ABILITY  TO  PAY 


Dlsplacees  Paying 
Higher  Gross  Rents 

Those  whose  rental 
allowance  or  other 
payments  equalled  or 
exceeded  new  rent  or 
increased  more  than 
rent  increase  (net 
rent  same  or  lower) 

Net  rent  higher  but 
less  than  21.4%  of 
Income 

Net  rent  higher* 

Displacees  Paying  Lower 
Gross  Rents 

Displacees  Paying  Same 
Rent 

Subtotal 

Died,  Institutionalized, 
Went  to  Sea  or  into  Armed 
Forces,  or  Left  Town 

No  Information  as  to  New 
Rent  or  Old  Rent  or  Both 

Total 

Percentage  of  Total  Reported 
Who  Paid  Same  or  Less  Net  Rent 
or  No  More  than  21. A%  of 
Income 

Percentage  Who  Paid  Higher* 


Number 


227 


116 

51 
60 

21 

11 

259 

157 

238 
654 


%  of  Those  for  Whom 
Information  is 
Available  Who 
Relocated  to 
New  Housing  


87.7% 


«| 


44.8 

19.7 
23.2 

8.1 

4.2 
100.0 


76.8 
23.2 


%  of 
Total 


34.7'/ 


17.7 

7.8 
9.2 

3.2 

1.7 
39.6 

24.0 

36.4 
100.0 


*Includes  some  "in  process"  of  obtaining  rent  supplements  or  additional 
relocation  payments  which  would  cover  rent  increases  in  almost  all  cases 
according  to  reports. 
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While  gross  rents  increased  for  most  of  those  for  whom  information 
is  available,  net  rent  stayed  the  same  or  declined  for  58%  of  those 
reporting,  due  to  local  and  federal  rental  assistance  payments  provided 
by  the  agency.     Twenty  percent  who  paid  more  had  incomes  too  high  to  be 
eligible  for  rent  supplements. 

•        Rent  Assistance 

There  are  several  forms  of  rent  assistance  available  in  San  Francisco 
for  those  displaced  from  the  project  area:     one  is  the  rental  allowance 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services  under  its  categorical  (old 
age  security  and  aid  to  the  disabled)  programs.     The  maximum  amount  is 
$63  per  month  for  a  single  individual.     The  maximum  for  a  general  assis- 
tance recipient  is  $40  per  month.     In  addition  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
authorized  in  1968  a  local  special  rent  assistance  program  designed  to 
fill  some  of  the  gaps  of  the  federal  relocation  assistance  program.  The 
local  program  provides  local  rent  supplements  of  between  10%  and  70%  of 
gross  rent,  as  well  as  grants  and    loans  for  moving  of  $50  and  $90  maxi- 
mums, respectively.     Local  rent  supplements  were  generally  used  before 
the  passage  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  in  1970  to  match 
the  difference  between  rents  paid  after  relocation  and  amounts  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Services  or  amounts  derived  from  the  tenant's 
income  up  to  21.4%  of  that  income  for  single  individuals.     The  local 
supplements  have  generally  been  used  to  subsidize  rents  in  private  hotel 
rooms . 

Since  1970  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  has  increased  the 
federal  benefits  available  to  those  displaced  by  federal  actions,  such 
as  the  YBC  project.     As  a  result,  apart  from  payments  for  moving  expen- 
ses and  a  one-time  dislocation  allowance,  the  federal  program  now  provides 
for  up  to  $1,000  per  year  ($83  per  month)  in  replacement  housing  payments 
for  up  to  four  years.     These  payments  are  made  to  a  displacee  based  in 
part  on  the  rental  he  pays  in  the  new  unit  and  in  part  on  his  income. 
Since  the  addition  of  this  benefit,  those  displaced  are  generally  eli- 
gible for  this  payment  on  rent  supplements  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  between  rent-paying  ability  and  actual  rent.     It  is  expected 
that  such  benefits  would  be  available  for  residents  of  the  area  remain- 
ing to  be  displaced  by  the  project.     It  seems  likely  that  residents  who 
are  assisted  in  relocation  by  the  agency  are  more  likely  to  obtain  these 
benefits  and  to  have  the  same  or  lower  net  rents  after  relocation  than 
those  who  move  themselves . 

It  is  equally  clear  from  prior  experience  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  residents  having  very  low  incomes  to  find  new  housing  renting  at 
less  than  $50  per  month  without  some  form  of  rent  supplement  payment 
or  other  income  assistance.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  those  who 
moved  and  received  rental  allowances  from  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  the  maximum  rent  allowance  was  $63  per  month  for  most.  Thus, 
although  some  received  a  rental  allowance  equal  to  their  new  rents, 
their  remaining  income  still  remained  low,  $100  or  less,  and  rent  repre- 
sented a  substantial  percentage  of  income,  if  their  total  income  was  from 
general  assistance  or  a  categorical  aid  program.     To  the  extent  that  a 
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displaced  person  in  this  position  received  an  additional  relocation  pay- 
ment it  is  possible  that  his  total  income  increased  temporarily,  but  it 
is  likely  that  his  rental  allowance  would  eventually  be  decreased,  leavin; 
him  in  the  same  position  as  before,  assuming  he  did  not  or  could  not  aval 
himself  of  public  housing  or  other  referrals.     It  is  also  likely  that  in 
at  least  some  cases  an  individual  was  receiving  a  rent  allowance  before 
relocation  higher  than  his  actual  rent.     Eventually  such  rent  allowances 
are  also  brought  in  line  with  rent. 

It  is  also  indicated  by  the  reports  that  some  persons  moved  into 
substandard  housing  and  did  not  receive  relocation  assistance  payments 
as  a  result  of  that  fact  and  their  unwillingness  to  move  into  a  dif- 
ferent and  standard  residence. 

It  is  also  fairly  clear  from  the  records  that ,  although  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  who  moved  relocated  themselves  during  all  periods, 
the  proportion  was  much  greater  after  early  1970,  since  the  agency  was 
enjoined  from  initiating  moves.     Many  of  those  who  relocated  themselves, 
which  includes  all  of  those  on  whom  information  is  not  available  as  to 
rents  and  many  whom  the  agency  found  later,  missed  relocation  assistance 
payments  which  they  would  have  otherwise  received. 

f .      Measures  by  the  Agency,  the  City,  and  HUD  During  Relocation  Activity 
to  Mitigate  the  Impact  of  Displacement  and  of  Social  Problems 

Several  actions  have  been  taken  throughout  the  relocation  period 
from  1966  to  the  present  to  ease  the  process  of  displacement  and  to 
assist  in  alleviation  of  problems  such  as  alcoholism  and  health  prob- 
lems.    Some  of  these  measures  were  initiated  by  the  agency  as  a  means 
of  making  relocation  feasible,  some  were  initiated  in  response  to  con- 
troversy and  litigation,  and  some  were  initiated  as  a  result  of  court 
order.     The  only  purpose  for  describing  them  in  this  study  is  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  measures  presently  instituted  which  will  affect  future 
relocation  activity.     One  measure  has  already  been  mentioned:  the 
authorization  of  rent  supplement  payments  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1968  to  fill  gaps  in  federal  assistance  for  low-income  displacees. 

(1)     New  Start  Center  and  Mars  Project.     When  the  redevelopment  plan 
was  approved  in  1966,  the  agency  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  created  a 
diagnostic  and  referral  service,  funded  by  the  urban  renewal  program, with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  displacees  for  relocation  and  of  assisting  them 
in  coping  with  various  problems.     This  was  called  the  New  Start  Center 
and  was  developed  by  the  Committee  of  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  serving 
South  of  Market.     The  center  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Redevelopment  Agexh 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
These  agencies  staff  the  headquarters  located  in  the  project  area.  There 
is  one  professional  social  worker  assisting  persons  with  excessive  drink- 
ing problems,  two  doctors,  and  a  public  health  nurse,  and  three  social 
workers  who  act  as  counselers.     The  center  offers  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment, medical  health  screening  and  examinations,  public  welfare  counselinj 
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psychiatric  consultation,  and  counseling.     The  center  would  normally  assist 
in  relocation  efforts.     However,  this  function  has  been  minimal  since  1970 
since  the  agency  is  not  actively  relocating  residents. 

As  a  part  of  the  New  Start  Center  project,  the  agency  also  initiated 
a  domiciliary  care  project  in  the  Mars  Hotel,  whereby  room  and  board  and 
special  counseling  and  health  services  have  been  provided  to  various  men 
who  have  had  problems  of  alcoholism.     This  project  has  succeeded  in 
rehabilitating  some  alcoholics  and  in  providing  an  environment  for  very 
poor  single  men  where  regular  meals  and  lodging  are  available. 

(2)  Relocation  Appeals  Board  and  Board  of  Arbitration.     The  city 
established  the  San  Francisco  Relocation  Appeals  Board  in  1967  to  hear 
appeals  from  persons  dissatisfied  with  agency  relocation  procedures  or 
new  housing.     In  addition,  as  a  result  of  court  order  in  TOOR  vs.  HUD,  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  was  established  in  1970  to  consider  and  decide  on 
appeals  presented  by  persona  displaced  from  YBC.     The  panel  consists  of 
three  members,  one  each  appointed  by  the  agency  and  TOOR  and  one  by  the 
two  other  members.     The  panel  has  only  decided  three  appeals  to  date,  a 
reflection  in  part  of  the  little  relocation  activity  engaged  in  by  the 
agency  since  1970.     Two  of  the  appeals  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  agency 
and  the  third  was  withdrawn  and  settled. 

(3)  Rehousing  Resources.     As  a  result  of  the  Consent  Decree  signed 
in  November  1970,  the  agency  and  the  city  agreed  to  construct  or  rehabili- 
tate no  less  than  1500  units  of  low-rent  housing  by  November  1973,  with 
YBC  residents  having  first  priority  for  300  of  such  units.     There  was  an 
additional  agreement  to  provide  1800  units  if  there  was  not  first  priority 
for  YBC  displacees  totaling  300  units.     To  date,  93  of  these  units  have 
been  completed,  of  which  82  have  first  priority  for  YBC  displacees 
(Table  E28) .  An  additional  777  units  are  under  construction,  of  which 

680  will  have  first  priority  for  YBC  displacees.     An  additional  679  units 
have  been  approved  and  funded  by  HUD  under  the  FHA  221(d) (3)  rehabili- 
tation and  FHA  236  programs,  for  a  grand  total  planned  of  1549  units  of 
which  1348  will  give  first  priority  to  YBC  displacees.    However,  it  is 
possible  that  not  all  of  the  1500  units  required  will  be  completed  by 
November  9,  1973,  only  six  months  from  now.* 

About  464  units  are  to  be  located  in  the  South  of  Market  area  near 
the  project,  including  most  of  those  under  construction.    More  than  670 
of  the  others  are  to  be  rehabilitated  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin  area, 
several  blocks  from  the  project.     The  remainder  are  located  in  the  Western 
Addition,  Mission,  and  other  areas. 

The  agency  and  HUD  have  also  identified  other  rehousing  resources 
in  residential  hotels,  and  applications  for  financial  assistance  for  re- 
habilitation are  pending  for  an  additional  880  units.  It  is  unlikely 


*T00R  has  claimed  that  about  285  of  the  programmed  units  were  planned 
before  the  Court  Order  and  do  not  therefore  qualify. 
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that  all  or  some  of  these  projects  will  be  approved  due  to  the  recent 
moratoriiffli  imposed  on  federal  housing  programs.     Federal  funds  for  ap- 
proximately 170  additional  units  remain  from  an  HUD  grant  of  September 
1972.     City  subsidy  funds  were  appropriated  October  13,   1972,  and  the 
uncommitted  portion  thereof  is  available  to  produce  approximately 
350  units  for  the  1500-unit  program. 

HUD  also  conducted  a  survey  of  86  low-rent  residence  hotels  in  1971 
for  structural  adequacy  and  vacancies.     The  HUD  survey  found  532  accept- 
able vacant  hotel  rooms,  9.5%  of  the  total  rooms.     Subsequently  19  of  the 
hotels  surveyed  were  eliminated  as  deficient  subsequent  to  HUD  and 
Redevelopment  Agency  inspections.     An  additional  37  hotels  were  later 
accepted  as  relocation  resources.     In  October  1971,  the  agency  conducted 
an  additional  survey  of  101  hotels  determined  to  have  standard  conditions 
Of  the  total  8230  rooms  found  acceptable,  713  were  found  to  be  vacant, 
8.6%  of  the  total.    Most  of  these  units  are  in  the  Tenderloin  and  South 
of  Market.     They  are  listed  in  Table  E29. 

The  satisfactory  character  of  environmental  conditions  of  residentia 
hotels  located  in  the  Tenderloin,  both  those  which  are  included  within 
the  1500  units  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Court  Order  of 
1970  and  of  those  identified  in  HUD's  vacancy  survey,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.     TOOR  has  claimed  that  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin 
are  located  within  a  blighted  area  and  are  therefore  unacceptable  relo- 
cation resources,  even  if  the  units  are  standard,  due  to  substandard 
environmental  conditions  in  the  area  as  a  whole.     Standards  for  evaluatir 
such  environmental  conditions  seem  to  be  highly  subjective.     The  specific 
claim  that  the  Tenderloin  is  a  "tougher"  area  than  the  project  area  is 
particularly  difficult  to  evaluate.     In  general,  crime  rates  in  the 
Tenderloin  appear  to  be  somewhat  higher,  but  not  much  more,  than  those  ir 
the  South  of  Market  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  C)  ,  but  crime  rates  at  preser 
in  the  project  area  and  environs  are  much  lower  than  formerly  due  to  the 
reduction  in  population.     Some  would  consider  the  Tenderloin  to  have 
better  environmental  conditions  and  some  worse  than  the  project  area. 
Noise  levels  are  probably  the  same  in  both  areas  although  they  may  be  I 
higher  in  South  of  Market  due  to  the  heavy  traffic  on  Third,  Fourth, 
Howard,  and  Folsom  streets.     Union  Square  offers  somewhat  more  open  spac< 
opportunities  than  exist  in  South  of  Market  and  is  a  visibly  popular 
place  for  elderly  individuals  to  sit  and  pass  the  day.     On  the  other  ham 
commercial  services  and  restaurants  are  probably  more  expensive  north  of 
Market  Street.     In  any  event,  the  two  areas  are  quite  close  to  each  othei 
and  many  would  find  them  somewhat  similar  in  character,  although  North  of 
Market  is  much  more  intensely  developed  and  the  expansion  of  the  retail 
and  entertainment  district  always  threatens  to  displace  some  of  the  resi 
dential  hotels  there. 

3.       Future  Impacts  on  YBC  Residents  from  Continuation  of  the  Project  as 
Planned 

Future  impacts  have  been  identified  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  residents  remaining  to  be  displaced  fr 
the  project  area  and  probabilistic  estimates  as  to  what  will  happen  to  t m 
based  on  a  study  of  prior  impacts. 
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a.      Extent  of  Displacement 


It  is  assumed  that  about  670  Individuals  and  from  25-50  families 
remain  in  the  project  area,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  in  March  1972  and 
agency  tracking  of  moves.    Most  recent  estimates  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 150  individuals  remain  in  hotels  within  the  central  blocks,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  individuals  and  the  families  presently  residing  in 
the  other  blocks.     It  is  assumed  that  since  the  project  plans  call  for 
elimination  of  all  residential  units  currently  existing  that  all  of  these 
persons  will  be  displaced.     However,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  none 
can  be  displaced  until  the  District  Court  accepts  the  current  relocation 
plan.    While  a  settlement  now  appears  to  be  a  likely  possibility,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  project  will  continue  at  some  time  as  planned. 

b.  Timing  of  Displacement 

It  has  been  assumed  for  purposes  of  gauging  the  nature  and  timing  of 
impacts  that  the  Redevelopment  Agency  would  relocate  residents  in  the 
central  blocks  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  permit  construction  of  the 
public  facilities  on  schedule,  and  that  residents  of  the  peripheral  blocks 
might  be  relocated  sooner  or  later  depending  on  the  availability  of  re- 
housing.    The  basic  issue  is  the  location  and  availability  of  housing  for 
residents  of  the  central  blocks  now  or  within  the  next  few  months.  There- 
fore this  report  assumes  that  central  blocks  residents  would  be  relocated, 
or  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  relocate  them,  as  early  as  possible.  Since 
the  agency  must  give  a  90-day  notice  to  each  displacee,  the  earliest  time 
at  which  actual  relocation  would  take  place  would  be  during  the  summer 
months  of  1973.     It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  peripheral  blocks  residents 
would  be  relocated  during  a  period  beginning  perhaps  in  late  summer  and 
continuing  through  the  fall  of  this  year. 

c.  Availability  of  Housing  and  Probable  Nature  of  Relocation  of 
Remaining  Residents 

(1)     Central  Blocks  Residents.     Since  the  93  units  already  built 
pursuant  to  the  1500-unit  goal  are  already  occupied,  relocation  of  the 
remaining  150±  individuals  in  the  central  blocks  will  presumably  be  to 
units  presently  under  construction  which  are  part  of  the  same  goal  or  to 
existing  units  in  residential  hotels  where  vacancies  exist,  as  identified 
by  HUD  and  the  agency  in  its  1971  survey.     The  Alexis  Apartments,  located 
at  Fifth  and  Clementina,  quite  near  the  project,  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
April  of  this  year.     Eligible  YBC  residents  would  have  priority  for  206 
(all)  units.     Therefore  if  potential  YBC  displacees  were  actually  to  make 
application  and  to  move  in  April  or  May,  these  units  would  be  available 
to  them.     This  they  could,  of  course,  do  without  regard  to  the  agency's 
obligation  to  give  a  90-day  notice.     There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether 
or  not  this  will  occur  since  it  depends  on  voluntary  action  by  the  resi- 
dents, although  the  preference  of  many  residents  for  a  nearby  location 
for  a  new  residence  may  encourage  early  moves  to  the  Alexis. 

Assuming  that  residents  choose  not  to  move  this  early  from  the 
central  blocks,  this  resource  would  probably  be  rented  by  late  June  or 
early  July  so  that  YBC  residents  moving  at  this  time  would  not  have  that 
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TABLE  E-29  (Continued) 


Name  of  Hotel 

Fairfax 
Federal 

Five-Forty  Jones 

Ford 

Garland 

Gartland 

Germain 

Granada 

Grand 

Grand  Central 

Grand  Southern 

Grant 

Grays tone 

Hansa 

Henry 

Hillsdale 

Hudson 

Kean 

Lafayette 

Lifeline 
Mission 

Lincoln 

Lyle 

Lyric 

Maria 

Marquette 

Men tone 

Meritt 

Minerva 

National 

New  Dalt 

Oakwood 


Total  Number  of 

Address  Units  Vacancies 

420  Eddy  46  1 

1087  Market  166  5 

450  Jones  91  1 

957  Mission  156  4 

505  O'Farrell  80  2 

909  Geary  144  9 

34  Ellis  58  2 

1000  Sutter  200  1 

57  Taylor  116  10 

1412  Market  126  20 

1095  Mission  95  0 

753  Bush  75  25 

66  Geary  70  4 

447  Bush  52  2 

106  Sixth  130  0 

51  Sixth  84  17 

3491  Twentieth  34  5 

1018  Mission  71  0 

240  Hyde  75  2 

917  Folsom  42  2 

115  Market  150  10 

725  Geary  23  5 

140  Jones  60  4 
444  Columbus  19  1 
749  Taylor  36  3 
387  Ellis  69  0 
1105  Post  98  0 

141  Eddy  100  55 
1139  Market  93  0 
34  Turk  174  2 
44  Fifth  74  5 
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TABLE  E-29  (Continued) 


Total  Number  of 

Name  of  Hotel  Address  Units  Vacancies 


Olympic  Apts. 

640  Eddy 

45 

2 

Otis 

1156  Sutter 

34 

4 

Padre 

241  Jones 

98 

21 

Paul 

630  Geary 

60 

7 

Perr amount 

2162  Market 

35 

5 

Powell 

17  Powell 

200 

20 

Potter 

1288  Mission 

108 

9 

Prita 

2284  Mission 

34 

10 

Ritz 

216  Eddy 

104 

30 

Riviera 

420  Jones 

31 

10 

St.  John 

381  Broadway 

41 

0 

St.  Lawrence 

702  Vallejo 

39 

0 

St.  Moritz 

190  6'Farrell 

75 

15 

San  Joaquin 

112  Columbus 

120 

5 

Self  Service 

62  Turk 

120 

5 

Senator 

519  Ellis 

115 

2 

Shawmutt 

516  O'Farrell 

125 

.3 

Sheldon 

629  Post 

60 

2 

Shirley 

1544  Polk 

37 

1 

Sixteen  Street 

3161  Sixteenth 

60 

2 

Stanley 

1544  California 

50 

2 

Stratford 

242  Powell 

105 

10 

Susie 

237  Columbus 

35 

0 

Sutter 

191  Sutter 

172 

35 

Swiss  American 

534  Broadway 

75 

8 

Tevere 

354  Columbus 

58 

8 

Touraine 

665  Eddy 

47 

0 

Toy 

161  Sixth 

25 

5 

Tracey 

580  Geary 

70 

4 

Victorian 

54  Fourth 

126 

5 

Villa  Rosa 

1334  Stockton 

85 

1 

Vincent 

459  Turk 

99 

15 
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TABLE  E-29  (Continued) 


Total  Number 

Name  of  Hotel              Address  Units  Vacanci 

Washington                132  7  Leavenworth  23  0 

Westman                      2056  Mission  24  0 

William  Penn             160  Eddy  80  10 

Windsor                     20  Sixth  60  10 

Worth                        641  Post  96  5 

Yorkshire                  863  Bush  40  6 

(no  name)                   589  Post  92  17 

Total  8,230  713 
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resource  available.     By  May,  the  Crescent  Manor  and  Vincent ian  Villa  will 
have  236  rooms  available.     This  would  be  another  possible  source  of  re- 
housing for  displacees  from  the  central  blocks.     One  of  these  projects  is 
in  the  Mission  and  the  other  is  near  the  Civic  Center.    Different  residents 
would  prefer  different  locations  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  where  they 
might  choose  to  relocate.     However,  it  does  appear  that  adequate  relocation 
housing,  not  including  existing  hotel  vacancies  in  downtown  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  available  shortly  to  rehouse  remaining  central  blocks  residents, 
although  not  necessarily  in  South  of  Market. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  it  is  likely  that  some  central  blocks 
residents  will  relocate  themselves  to  new  quarters,  on  receiving  a  notice 
of  impending  eviction,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  agency's  referral 
service  and  even  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  benefits  available  in 
terms  of  rent  supplements  or  relocation  payments  if  they  move  to  other 
residential  hotels.    However,  it  seems  equally  likely  that  the  number  who 
will  be  unaware  of  the  benefits  and  rehousing  resources  available  will  be 
much  less  than  in  the  past  due  to  th^  long-standing  controversy  and  activit 
surrounding  this  project,  actual  and  potential  housing  sponsors,  and,  if 
the  agency  is  allowed  to  initiate  relocation  activity  again,  the  informa- 
tion brought  by  agency  representatives  to  residents  about  the  benefits 
available. 

It  is  also  likely,  based  on  what  occurred  between  1969  and  the 
present,  as  discussed  above,  that  all  who  take  advantage  of  agency  refer- 
rals and  who  have  some  contact  with  the  agency's  rehousing  staff  will 
be  able  to  relocate  into  new  quarters  at  a  cost  to  them  for  rent  less 
than  or  equal  to  their  current  rents,  due  to  the  availability  of  improved 
federal  benefits  and  of  local  benefits  where  federal  payments  are  insuf- 
ficient, or  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  21.4%  of  income.     It  is  also  probable 
that  those  who  move. without  agency  knowledge  or  contact  may  pay  higher 
rents  in  some  cases  or  the  same  rents,  but  possibly  for  substandard 
quarters.     Some  with  higher  incomes  will  move  and  will  have  to  pay 
higher  rents  in  agency-referred  housing  or  in  other  housing  due  to  their 
ineligibility  for  rent  supplement  payments;     but  it  should  be  noted  that 
those  persons  are  now  generally  eligible  for  federal  relocation  payments, 
so  that  even  those  with  higher  incomes  may  temporarily  be  able  to  achieve 
the  same  or  lower  effective  rents.     In  any  case,  agency  referrals  to  hous- 
ing must  be  to  units  renting  at  rates  within  allowable  rent/income  ratios. 

(2)     Peripheral  Blocks  Residents.     Since  there  is  not  the  same  degree 
of  urgency,  from  the  agency's  viewpoint,  as  to  the  relocation  of  peripheral 
blocks  residents,  it  is  expected  that  agency-initiated  relocation  in  this 
area  will  probably  proceed  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  the  central  blocks. 
About  520±  individuals  and  from  25-50  families  remain  to  be  relocated.  As 
in  the  case  of  central  blocks  residents,  when  and  where  these  residents 
will  relocate  depends  in  part  on  their  own  decisions  and  in  part  on  agency 
action  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  availability  of  satis- 
factory housing.     By  the  end  of  1973  the  large  Salvation  Army  Apartments 
project  will  be  available  at  Fourth  and  Clara,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  project  area.     It  is  to  be  expected  that  if  information  as  to  the 
availability  and  priority  of  this  housing  for  YBC  residents  is  widespread, 
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some  residents  would  choose  this  location  since  It  is  not  far  from  their 
current  residences.     On  the  other  hand,  these  units  will  be  housekeeping 
units  and  will  not  be  attractive  to  those  preferring  residential  hotels. 
It  can  be  expected  that  some  will  choose,  instead,  to  find  rooms  where 
vacancies  exist  in  residential  hotels  in  South  of  Market  or  in  downtown 
north  of  Market  Street,  or  in  the  Mission  or  other  areas.     Black  residents 
may  prefer  units  to  be  rehabilitated  or  built  in  the  Western  Addition. 
Families  in  the  area  who  have  very  low  incomes  will  probably  be  relocated 
into  public  housing  or  into  the  larger  units  in  the  new  projects  being 
built.     Since  there  are  very  few  families  to  relocate,  and  since  neither 
South  of  Market  nor  downtown  is  a  good  location  for  family  housing,  one 
would  expect  the  families  to  relocate  to  other  neighborhoods  in  the  Mission, 
Western  Addition,  or  elsewhere  where  suitable  units  are  available. 

The  expectations  as  to  rent  to  be  paid  by  peripheral  blocks  residents 
after  relocation  are  the  same  as  those  for  central  blocks  residents  with 
the  possible  exception  that  a  larger  percentage  of  peripheral  blocks  resi- 
dents may  be  unaware  of  relocation  benefits  available  and  may  move  as 
soon  as  they  see  an  eviction  notice  without  regard  to  the  assistance 
available. and  noted  in  the  notice.     Some  will  eventually  be  found  by  the 
agency,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  offered  assistance,  but  some 
will  undoubtedly  be  lost  to  the  agency  and  will  pay  higher  rents  and/or 
live  in  substandard  housing. 

If  a  settlement  is  reached  in  the  TOOR  vs.  HUD  litigation  based  on 
housing  construction  in  the  project  area,  then  it  also  seems  likely  that 
more  relocation  will  ultimately  take  place  within  South  of  Market  by 
residents  than  will  occur  without  such  housing  although  it  will  not  be 
available  as  early  as  housing  in  downtown  north  of  Market  and  in  other 
areas . 

d.      Economic  Impact  on  Displacees 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  while  gross  rent  increases  are 
likely  for  those  relocated,  net  rents  should  be  the  same  or  lower  for 
all  assisted  in  relocation  by  the  agency  or  found  later  occupying  stan- 
dard units  and  eligible  for  assistance  by  their  incomes.     For  those, 
a  substantial  number,  who  have  very  low  Incomes  (below  $100-150  per  month), 
iboth  Federal  Replacement  Housing  Payments  and/or  local  rent  supplements 
may  be  required,  depending  on  their  eligibility  for  rental  allowances 
from  the  Department  of  Social  Services.     It  must  be  noted  that  Replace- 
ment Housing  Payments  cannot  be  paid  for  more  than  four  years.  Local 
rent  supplements  are  intended  to  be  temporary  but  can  be  extended  on  a 
per  case  basis  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.     Both  should  be  considered 
relatively  temporary.     The  assumption  behind  both  types  of  payment  is 
that  a  displacee  can  eventually  find  housing  which  he  can  afford  or  can 
obtain  other  forms  of  assistance.     The  agency  makes  efforts  to  assist 
relocatees  in  this  regard  as  their  federal  benefits  expire.    This  will 
certainly  not  be  true  of  all  persons  displaced  by  the  project,  but  in  the 
case  of  single  persons,  it  is  likely  that  housing  within  their  means  will 
be  available  either  in  public  housing  or  in  rehabilitated  hotel  rooms 
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forming  part  of  the  agency's  1500-units  program.  In  such  units  federal 
rent  supplements  run  35  years  and  city  rent  supplements  (not  local  rent 
assistance  program)  run  for  10  years. 

For  some,  however,  even  public  housing  rents  necessitate  some  rental 
assistance  payment  such  as  that  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that  under  current  legal  and  institutional 
constraints,  some  of  those  displaced  will  eventually  be  forced  to  pay 
more  of  their  incomes  for  rent  than  at  present.     It  is  not  possible  to 
predict  how  many  this  will  affect  or  when  it  will  occur. 

It  must  also  be  noted,  however,   that  the  agency's  plan,  pursuant  to  | 
court  order,  to  convert  several  transient  hotels  to  resident  hotels  which! 
will  be  rehabilitated,  may  increase  the  potential  vacancy  rate  in  the  j 
total  supply  of  residential  hotel  rooms  in  San  Francisco  (which  now  runs  I 
between  8%  and  10%)  to  an  extent  which  will  keep  rent  levels  in  those  ! 
hotels  relatively  low.     It  may  also  have  the  additional  impact  of  forcing 
cost-cutting  by  their  owners  which  could  lead  to  poorer  conditions.  Althc;h 
owners  of  some  of  these  hotels,  faced  by  new  competition,  may  attempt 
to  convert  to  attract  the  transient  market,  the  extent  of  new  transient  | 
hotel  construction  in  San  Francisco  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  A)  and  the 
higher  operating  costs  for  transient  hotels  will  probably  make  this 
infeasible  for  many,  despite  the  reduction  in  supply  caused  by  the  con- 
version of  transient  to  resident  units.     The  net  result  will  probably  be 
continued  low  rents  in  the  large  reservoir  (10,000  or  so  units)  of  resi- 
dential hotel  rooms,  easing  the  potential  future  impact  on  those  displace 

Another  economic  impact  on  some  displacees  will  be  higher  overall 
cost  of  living,  Jue  to  new  locations  having  more  expensive  stores  and 
restaurants  or  being  less  well  located  in  terms  of  pedestrian  access  to 
necessary  commercial  and  health  and  welfare  services.     This  would  occur  , 
primarily  for  those  who  move  to  neighborhoods  outside  downtown,  where  j 
neighborhood  stores  will . generally  tend  to  be  oriented  to  a  less  impover- 
ished population  than  is  true  in  South  of  Market ,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Tenderloin.     While  a  survey  has  not  been  made  of  price  levels,  the 
general  perception  is  that  stores  and  restaurants  outside  South  of 
Market  may  be  more  expensive,  except  in  parts  of  the  Tenderloin,  in  ; 
Chinatown,  and  perhaps  in  the  Inner  Mission  closest  to  South  of  Market,  i 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  also  a  degree  of  high  pricing  in 
the  South  of  Market  itself  due  to  the  monopoly  of  services  held  by  a  few 
for  local  residents.     The  most  important  economic  effect,  to  the  extent 
that  residents  would  continue  to  require  access  to  downtown,  would  be 
increased  transportation  costs  for  those  who  move  or  are  moved  to  out- 
lying neighborhoods.     For  those  remaining  generally  in  the  downtown  area, 
this  would  not  happen. 

e.      Psychological  Impact,  Impact  on  Problems  of  Social  Adjustment  for 
Displacees 

Forced  displacement  obviously  causes  psychological  and  social  prob-| 
lems,  particularly  for  the  elderly  who  do  not  adjust  to  change  easily  am 
for  low-income  persons  in  general  who  perceive  the  world  in  terms  of  the:| 
lack  of  ability  to  manipulate  it  for  their  purposes  or  even  to  cope  withi 
constant  changes  in  their  external  environment.     Since  most  of  the  projel  s 
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displacement  has  already  occurred,  the  quantitative  significance  of  dis- 
placement of  remaining  residents  is  slight  by  comparison.     Each  person, 
however,  is  unique  in  his  needs  and  problems;  and  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  generalize  meaningfully  on  the  nature  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical problems  for  the  remaining  displacees. 

To  a  large  extent  the  social  or  community  system  which  supported  many 
residents  in  the  area — the  network  of  hotels,  pawn  shops,  cheap  restau- 
rants, and  second-hand  stores — has  already  been  eliminated  almost  entirely 
or  has  moved  westwards  to  Sixth  Street  and  into  the  Inner  Mission,  and 
to  some  extent  to  the  Tenderloin  and  Civic  Center  area.    What  remain  in 
project  area  are  primarily  the  symbols  of  that  system,  particularly  the 
hotels  still  occupied.     The  continued  interest  in  including  housing  in 
the  project  area  as  a  re-use  undoubtedly  has  both  symbolic  and  real  ele- 
ments:    one,  to  "win  the  fight,"  and  two,  to  achieve  the  goal  of  preserv- 
ing at  least  part  of  the  area  as  a  place  of  residence  for  those  whom 
society  chooses  generally  to  ignore  and  to  ensure  by  the  location  and 
nature  of  the  housing  that  the  area  will  remain  at  least  partly  such  a 
residential  resource  for  some  time  to  come. 

Relocation  outside  the  area,  if  not  chosen  voluntarily,  will  cer- 
tainly for  at  least  some  residents  mean  a  loss  of  daily  contact  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  of  familiar  places  and  routines,  and  the 
need  to  establish  links  with  a  new  environment  of  people  and  places. 
For  anyone,  the  loss  of  a  favorite  haunt,  moving  from  a  location  where 
storeowners  and  hotel  managers  are  familiar  faces,  and  where  friends 
live,  is  difficult.     For  the  elderly  and  for  the  poor    it  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  for  others  since  travel  is  difficult  and  there  is  little  else 
to  depend  on.     This  impact  will  certainly  be  felt  by  those  who  must 
move  outside  the  South  of  Market  area  unless  they  move  in  groups  which 
maintain  a  sense  of  community. 

For  some  other  residents,  on  the  other  hand,  who  may  have  been 
living  in  the  area  solely  due  to  the  availability  of  inexpensive  hous- 
ing, an  assisted  move  to  another  area  into  better  housing  still  at  low 
rents  may  have  a  positive  psychological  and  social  effect. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  residents  will  be  in  one  group 
or  another  with  respect  to  their  perceptions  of  the  relative  gains  or 
losses . 

For  some  assisted  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  in  their  relocation 
who  have  serious  problems,  such  as  excessive  drinking,  contact  with 
social  workers,  counselors,  and  institutions  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred by  the  agency  may  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mars  Project,  to 
an  improvement  in  daily  life  or  solution  of  a  personal  problem.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  for  some  this  will  occur  and  for  others  it 
will  not.     The  probabilities  result  from  a  complex  mixture  of  personal 
history,  the  helpfulness  of  particular  individuals  who  would  work  with 
such  residents,  and  other  factors  which  are  highly  ineluctable.  For 
some  very  poor  persons  who  do  not  now  obtain  income  assistance,  contact 
with  institutions  may  be  a  first  and  living  conditions  may  be  improved, 
not  only  in  terms  of  housing,  but  also  due  to  the  presence  of  new  mone- 
tary benefits. 
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Most  residents  will  relocate  into  areas  which  already  have  high  pro- 
portions of  poor  persons,  and  in  some  cases,  high  proportions  of  poor 
members  of  minority  groups.     Although  this  may  have  undesirable  conse- 
quences over  the  long  run,  the  effect  from  the  individual's  point  of  view 
may  be  desirable.     Indeed,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  point  behind  the 
TOOR  desire  to  preserve  low-rent  housing  in  the  project  area.     If  the 
social  system  previously  described  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly the  single,  male  resident  predominant  in  the  project  area,  then 
relocation  into  a  nearby  area  or  another  area  where  similar  residents  live 
will  be  desirable.     If  it  is  not  of  real  benefit,  then  the  residents  should 
be  relocated  into  many  different  areas,  a  suggestion  never  favored  by  those 
who  represent  the  project  area  residents.     Therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  resident,  it  would  appear  that  relocation  in  nearby  and  simi- 
lar areas  is  most  desirable.     This  was  indicated  by  the  survey  of  residents 
as  to  their  relocation  preference.     Such  relocation  appears  to  be  feasible 
for  most  residents  given  the  commitment  to  housing  construction  and  rehab- 
ilitation in  the  South  of  Market  and  Tenderloin.      We  have  already  refer- 
red to  the  difficulty  in  comparing  environmental  conditions  between  the 
two . 

4.      Future  Impacts  on  Residents  in  Adjacent  Areas  and  on  the  City 
as  a  Whole 

a.      The  Impact  of  Displacement 

As  already  noted  the  displacement  of  remaining  residents  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  relocation  of  most  into  nearby  areas  such  as  that  portion 
of  South  of  Market  west  of  the  project  area  and  the  Tenderloin.     Both  of 
these  areas  have  high  concentrations  of  poor  populations  and  relocation 
will  increase  the  concentration.     From  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy 
and  overall  impacts,  this  movement  is  likely  to  increase  the  incidence 
of  social  problems,  offenses  leading  to  arrests,  and  possible  decline  in 
housing  and  environmental  conditions  in  these  areas.     In  a  sense  this 
means  that  these  areas  may  tend  toward  conditions  in  the  project  area  as 
they  were  before  the  project,  which  led  to  a  decision  to  clear  buildings 
in  the  area.     On  the  other  hand,  the  housing  to  be  rehabilitated  and  con- 
structed will  be  better  and  will  tend  to  stabilize  housing  and  environ- 
mental conditions  in  these  areas.     However,  since  social  problems  and 
poverty  are  not  eliminated  by  a  change  in  location,  it  is  probable  that 
problems  will  simply    be  transferred  to  new  areas.     There  is  little,  if 
any,  theory  by  which  to  gauge  the  impact  of  an  increase  in  impoverished 
and  problem-oriented  people  in  a  smaller  area  caused  by  the  elimination 
of  one  area  of  residence.     Most  of  this  effect  has  already  occurred  and 
its  impact  on  the  area  west  of  Fifth  Street  can  be  observed.     The  reloca- 
tion of  fewer  than  600  persons  into  this  area  and  into  the  Tenderloin 
will  probably  not  have  a  measurable  impact  on  these  areas  over  and  above 
what  has  already  occurred  by  the  displacement  of  almost  2000  persons. 
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b.      Impact  of  Project  Construction 


When  completed  and  during  construction,  the  project  itself  will  offer, 
if  completed  as  planned  without  additional  housing,  no  further  benefits  to 
residents  displaced  or  to  those  who  are  living  or  will  live  in  nearby  areas. 
No  recreational  or  commercial  services  oriented  to  the  population  will  be 
provided,  while  the  project  will  eliminate  certain  businesses  now  supported 
by  the  population.     It  will,  in  addition,  continue  the  separation  of  that 
part  of  the  low-income  population  which  lives  east  of  Third  and  those  who 
do  and  will  live  west  of  Fourth  Street. 

While  some  new  employment,  in  low-paying  jobs,  may  be  available 
for  South  of  Market  residents,  this  is  likely  to  be  insignificant. 
Project  users  will  certainly  have  completely  different  life-styles, 
appearances,  incomes,  and  desires  than  nearby  residents  and  there  will 
be  no  communication  or  desire  for  it  between  the  two.     (See  Chapter  V, 
Section  F.)  The  project  will  be  primarily  a  symbol  of  a  style  of  life 
and  type  of  activity  which  is  not  available  to  area  residents. 

Indirectly,  the  project  is  expected  to  generate  changes  in  land 
use  over  the  next  two  decades  around  the  project  area  which  will  pri- 
marily consist  first,  of  land  speculation  and  demolition  for  temporary, 
and  in  some  cases  permanent,  parking  lots,  and  second,  conversion  of 
land  now  used  for  inexpensive  housing  or  for  business  purposes  to  new 
business  purposes.     (See  Chapter  V,  Section  B.)     These  pressures  will 
almost  certainly  cause  some  further  loss  of  housing  as  a  result  of 
private  demolitions  and  may  even  cause  changes  in  rent  levels  for  exist- 
ing housing  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  rent  to  higher- income  people, 
as  was  already  attempted  in  South  Park.     The  result  would  be  further 
displacement  of  South  of  Market  residents  and  erosion  of  residential 
concentrations  in  the  area. 

Completed  and  planned  construction  of  housing  west  of  Fourth  Street 
will  certainly  reduce  the  probability  of  rapid  conversions  from  resi- 
dential to  commercial  use  westerly  of  the  project  area  since  the  housing 
will  be  new,  under  special  sponsors,  and  not  subject  to  major  changes 
in  occupancy  or  demolition  for  at  least  20  years.     The  most  likely 
changes  will  occur  south  of  Folsom,  east  of  Third,  and  to  some  extent 
west  of  Fourth  along  Mission  and  Howard.     In  addition,  the  housing 
which  is  planned  on  Clara  and  on  Harrison  streets  will  be  relatively  iso- 
lated due  to  the  increasing  predominance  of  commercial  uses. 

If  a  settlement  is  reached  which  provides  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional housing  near  Clementina  Towers  and  near  the  Salvation  Army  Apart- 
ments or  Alexis  Apartments,  a  somewhat  more  defined  nucleus  of  residential 
use  will  result,  easing  the  isolation  of  housing  within  a  predominantly 
commercial  area  and  lessening  the  prospect  of  new  commercial  construction 
outside  the  project  area.     However,  parking  lots  are  likely  to  replace 
some  existing  housing  or  existing  commercial  uses  near  this  housing 
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unless  the  city  takes  action  to  prevent  or  mitigate  this  occurrence.  At 
present  parking  lots  are  a  permitted  use  In  most  of  this  area  and  the  city 
has  no  workable  methods  for  preventing  private  demolition  of  existing 
privately  owned  housing.     Passage  of  new  controls  would  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  future  displacement  indirectly  generated  by  the  project. 

5.  Impacts  of  Business  Relocation 

Since  90%  of  all  businesses  to  be  displaced  by  the  project  have 
been  displaced  and  since  there  has  been  no  controversy  surrounding 
business  relocation,  it  is  treated  briefly  in  this  report.     There  are 
79  stores  and  service  businesses  remaining  in  the  project  area  from 
an  original  total  of  723  in  1966.     These  include  4  drugstores,  6  news- 
stands/bookstores, 8  small  grocery  stores,  11  barbershops,  13  gas 
stations,  2  laundromats /cleaners  and  35  restaurants/coffee  shops. 
There  are  also  apparently  some  liquor  stores  and  the  grocery  stores 
in  many  cases  also  sell  liquor.     The  impact  on  residents  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  stores  and  services  oriented  to  their  needs  has  already  been 
discussed.     It  is  presumed  that  businesses  to  be  displaced  will  chiefly 
relocate  into  nearby  areas  since  their  clientele  continues  to  live  in 
South  of  Market  west  of  the  project  or  in  the  Tenderloin,  primarily. 
Some  may  relocate  to  other  areas;  some  may  go  out  of  business.  Relo- 
cation benefits  (monetary)  are  available  to  business  now  (they  were 
not  before)  and  businesses  are  also  often  protected  by  leases  which 
have  to  be  bought  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  or  by  the  prior  owner 
before  agency  acquisition  and  demolition.     Some  business  will  remain 
in  YBC  since  some  commercial  buildings  are  not  scheduled  for  clearance. 

6.  Measures  to  be  Taken  to  Mitigate  Adverse  Impacts 

In  accordance  with  its  legal  obligations  and  past  practice,  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  plans  to  attempt  to  make  contact  with  every  resi- 
dent to  be  relocated  from  the  project  area,  once  Federal  District  Court 
permits  such  Initiatives.     It  will  also  refer  each  resident  to  an  avail- 
able housing  unit  in  standard  condition  which  is  within  his  ability  to 
pay  or  can  be  brought  within  such  ability  to  pay  by  a  rent  supplement  or 
relocation  assistance  payment.     By  these  measures  the  agency  will  attempt 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  residents  moving  into  substandard  units  or 
units  having  higher  rents. 

Where  a  person  chooses  to  relocate  without  agency  assistance  or 
moves  before  the  a,gency  has  made  contact,  it  will  attempt  to  locate 
the  person  and  determine  whether  he  is  eligible  for  relocation  pay- 
ments.    The  agency  also  refers  persons  who  need  health  care  or  coun- 
seling assistance  to  social  service  agencies. 

Already  mentioned  have  been  the  actions  taken,  pursuant  to  court 
order,  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  1500+  units  of  housing  intended 
for  low-income  persons,  as  well  as  allocation  of  special  funds  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to  rent  supplement  payments  for 
those  who  receive  inadequate  assistance  from  federal  assistance  payments 
or  who  are  ineligible  for  such  payments. 
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In  order  to  assist  in  the  relocation  process  and  in  the  construc- 
tion/rehabilitation of  the  1500  units,  the  federal  government  has 
provided  and  will  continue  to  provide  relocation  payments  for  moving 
expenses,  to  cover  rent  increases,  and  generally  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
consequences  of  involuntary  displacement;  it  has  also  committed  subsidies 
for  the  construction  of  new  low-rent  units  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
nonhousekeeping  units  for  use  by  low-income  persons,  including  those  to 
be  displaced  from  the  project  area.     The  city  has  also  made  similar  sub- 
sidy funds  available. 

7.  Alternatives 

Due  to  the  rather  focal  nature  of  the  controversy  over  relocation 
and  displacement  impacts,  several  alternatives  have  been  proposed  by 
others  than  the  project  sponsors  to  mitigate  displacement  impacts. 
Since  all  of  these  alternatives  represent  major  changes  in  the  project 
plan,  they  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV — Alternatives. 
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F.      URBAN  DESIGN  (AESTHETIC)  IMPACTS 


1.  Introduction 

These  analyses  are  primarily  concerned  with  those  impacts  or  changes 
in  physical  form  and  appearance  which  the  YBC  is  likely  to  cause  on  the 
environment  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  built.     Since  such  a  project 
will  create  an  environment  of  its  own,  consideration  has  also  been  given 
to  self-imposed  or  internal  impacts  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  surroundings 

The  literal  changes  in  form  and  appearance — height,  bulk,  color, 
texture,  the  aggregate  of  buildings  which  form  the  skyline — tend  to  create 
changes  in  the  imagery  and  perceptions  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  In 
addition  to  creating  tangible  changes,  the  impact  of  such  a  large-scale 
development  alters  the  inhabitants'  perception  of  what  the  city  seems  to 
mean,  or  symbolize,  or  be  in  response  to.     Since  the  image  the  residents 
have  of  their  city  is  of  importance  in  this  context,  those  elements  which 
comprise  that  image,  however  difficult  to  objectively  describe  and  quan- 
tify, must  be  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  the  project. 

Fundamental  to  both  of  these  conceptions  of  urban  design  impacts, 
however,  are  the  people  and  their  patterns  of  behavior  who  either  have 
been,  are,  or  will  be  affected  by  the  YBC.     Thus,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  conceive  of  the  YBC  impact  in  terms  of  the  likely  changes  to  the 
people  involved — i.e.,  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  and  those  more 
directly  affected  because  they  will  work  or  live  in  the  area.  For 
example,  thought  has  been  given  to  how  such  phenomena  as  age  composition, 
patterns  of  interaction,  circulation  and  movement,  ways  of  using  the 
environment  and  life-styles  in  general,  may  be  changed  by  the  proposed 
YBC  activities  and  the  new  users  of  the  area. 

In  a  dynamic  society,  which  seems  to  favor  change,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  an  urban  impact  analysis  is  not  necessarily  to  inhibit  environ- 
mental modification.     Instead,  it  is  to  provide  a  conscious  examination 
of  the  human  properties  inherent  in  the  physical  form  and  appearance  of 
the  proposed  design  so  that  the  community  may  better  determine  the 
ultimate  compatibility  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  Description  of  Analysis 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  is  divided  into  a  three-block  Central  Blocks 
Complex,  and  a  ring  of  peripheral  properties  generally  across  the  bound- 
ing streets  from  this  central  area.     Because  of  the  different  development 
status  and  proposed  design  character  of  these  two  parts,  they  were 
analyzed  separately. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  design  for  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 
tends  to  limit  consideration  of  alternatives.     The  degree  of  clearance 
already  effected  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  the  prospective  environ- 
ment with  what  is  at  present  a  temporary,  artificial  environment  consist- 
ing primarily  of  vacant  land,    unoccupied  buildings,  and  parking  lots. 
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Some  may  conclude  as  an  aesthetic  matter  that  any  re-use  would  have  more 
favorable  impacts  than  the  current  appearance  and  use  (or  non-use)  of  the 
area;  others  may  prefer  that  the  land  remain  vacant.     Although  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  comparative  evaluation  of  present  appearance  with  the 
project  plan,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  impacts  of  the  project  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  objectives  and  its  future  relationships  to 
other  areas,  compared  to  alternatives  which  might  have  been  or  are 
available. 

The  relative  lack  of  detailed  plans  and  designs  for  the  peripheral 
blocks  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  predict  aesthetic  or  urban  design 
impacts  except  of  a  very  broad  nature.     On  the  other  hand,  the  very  lack 
of  advanced  designs  makes  it  more  likely  that  measures  can  be  taken  to 
achieve  positive  impacts. 

The  mechanics  of  the  analysis  consisted  of  frequent  site  visits; 
discussion  with  the  executive  architects,  and  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency;  continuous  review  of  plans  and  photographs,  pro- 
vided by  the  former;  and  consultation  with  other  members  of  the  impact 
team,  on  subjects  such  as  land  use,  socio-economic,  and  circulation 
impacts.     In  addition,  the  recently  adopted  Urban  Design  Plan  was 
reviewed. 

Impact  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  several  criteria,  including  level 
of  amenities  provided  in  relation  to  existing  land  uses  and  activities, 
satisfaction  of  stated  design  objectives,  form  and  bulk  relative  to 
neighboring  uses  and  effects  on  existing  views,  open  space^ and  sunlight, 
and  compatibility  of  various  activities  provided  for  in  the  project  with 
each  other  and  with  adjacent  uses.     The  terms  of  reference  are  defined 
below. 

3.       Definitions  of  Impact  Criteria 

Form  and  Bulk  is  defined  as  the  sheer  dimensional  character  of  the 
proposal — i.e.,  its  gross  height,  length, and  width,  as  well  as  its  gross 
diagonal  dimension.     (See  also  "Urban  Design  Flan"  below.) 

This  characteristic  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  difference 
the  proposed  development  exhibits  relative  to  the  same  characteristic  of 
adjacent  or  nearby  properties.     Notwithstanding  an  assumed  desire  to 
achieve  visual  variety,  it  is  assumed  that  extreme  contrasts  are  undesir- 
able, particularly  where  they  may  impact  the  small  scale  of  pedestrian 
activity. 

Form  or  bulk  may  be  modified  optically  by  surface  treatment,  color, 
siting,  and  the  sequential  spatial  system  or  path  from  which  these  char- 
acteristics are  experienced  by  a  viewer.     Hence,  a  detailed  analysis  must 
consider  architectural  treatment,  site  planning,  and  circulation  to  and 
from  the  development.     Such  depth  of  analysis  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study,  particularly  in  view  of  the  inherently  speculative  nature  of  pro- 
jects scheduled  to  start  five  years  or  more  hence.     Wherever  proposals 
are  firm,  however,  they  are  reviewed  as  such. 
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Activities  compatibility  Is  concerned  with  the  consistency  of  neigh- 
boring functions  and  land  uses,  in  terms  of  the  activities  they  generate, 
and  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  people  Involved  In  them.     In  view  of  the 
existence  of  successful  mixed-use  patterns  (such  as  In  the  Golden  Gateway) 
it  is  important  to  look  for  design  details,  such  as  separation  of  circula- 
tion types,  location  and  visibility  of  high  volume  activities,  and  most 
Importantly,  the  life-style  of  the  "softer"  activities.     For  instance, 
the  needs  and  activities  of  young,  aggressive,  middle-income  individuals 
may  not  be  compatible  with  pensioners  whose  lives  may  be  economically 
marginal  and  whose  futures  are  uncertain. 

Views  are  inherent  urban  design  assets  in  a  hilly  city  such  as  San 
Francisco.  In  relatively  flat  areas,  such  as  south  of  Market,  views  to 
hill  areas  beyond  are  an  Important  amenity. 

Amenities  in  this  context  include  sunlight  and  clean  air,  well  above 
sustenance  levels,  visual  order  and  structure  sufficient  to  provide  a 
sense  of  orientation  and  security,  open  space  for  purposes  beyond  simple 
circulation  capacity  including  rest  and  quiet,  views  of  the  city's  hills, 
and  finally  and  generally,  visual  variety  in  all  these  elements. 

The  Urban  Design  Plan  as  a  newly  adopted  legal  document  contains 
specific  height  and  bulk  regulations  governing  all  sections  of  the  city, 
although  not  the  project.     The  first  Urban  Design  Master  Plan  for  the 
project  and  the  Redevelopment  Plan  preceded  adoption  of  the  Urban  Design 
Plan.     As  a  result,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  project.     However,  because 
the  Urban  Design  Plan  represents  a  broad  statement  of  policies  and  stan- 
dards adopted  by  the  city,  after  many  public  hearings,  it  represents  the 
consensus  by  which  to  judge  project  impacts.     Therefore,  the  project 
proposals  are  evaluated  as  to  their  conformity  to  that  plan  and  its  imple- 
menting ordinances.     Much  of  the  peripheral  area  lies  in  Planning  Code 
District  340-1,  other  portions  in  130-L,  88-K,  50X,  80K,  40X,  130-G, 
320-1,  500-1,  and  400-1. 

Impacts  resulting  both  from  construction  activity  and  from  the  com- 
pleted project  uses  are  considered.     Measures  already  taken  and  which 
could  be  taken  to  reduce  potential  or  prospective  adverse  impacts  are 
also  discussed. 

4.      Analysis  of  Central  Blocks  Complex 

a.      Present  Form  and  Appearance  of  Central  Blocks 

Of  the  25-acre  central  blocks  virtually  all  parcels  have  been  acquired 
and  demolition  has  taken  place.     Currently,  the  predominant  interim  use  is 
long-term  parking.    In  addition  there  are  eight  hotels  distributed  among 
the  three  existing  city  blocks  and  a  scattering  of  retail  and  commercial 
services,  primarily  as  ground  floor  uses  of  the  hotels.    With  the  exception 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  none  of  the  structures  still  extant  has  unique 
architecture  or  aesthetic  characteristics. 

The  substantial  clearance  of  the  central  blocks  has  resulted  in  im- 
proved, if  temporary,  views  of  downtown  San  Francisco  for  the  remaining 
project  residents,  including  residents  of  Clementina  Towers. 
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b.      Proposed  Central  Blocks  Urban  Design 


(1)  The  Site.     The  Central  Blocks  Complex  of  YBC  Is  situated  on  the 
previously  described  25  acres,  comprised  of  three  city  blocks,  bounded  by 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  on  Its  east  and  west  sides,  and  Market  and  Mlssioi 
Howard  and  Folsom  streets  on  Its  north  and  south  sides.    Mission  and  Howarc 
traverse  the  area  east-west,  parallel  to  Market  Street.     (See  Chapter  I, 
Figure  13.) 

The  complex  consists  of  a  mix  of  public  and  private  facilities.  The 
former  are  an  Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms,  a  14, 500-19, 500-seat  Sports 
(multipurpose)  Arena,  an  1800-space  underground  parking  garage,  a  major 
linear  open  space  called  the  Central  Concourse,  and  a  central  heating  and 
cooling  plant  for  these  facilities.     The  private  facilities  Include  a  bote! 
retail  commercial  space,  an  Apparel  Mart,  and  several  commercial  office 
buildings.     St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  retained  in  place 
on  the  north  side  of  Mission  Street  near  Fourth  Street. 

This  discussion  concerns  the  facilities  visible  at  or  above  street 
grade,  namely,  the  public  meeting  rooms,  arena,  concourse  and  the  pri- 
vate hotel,  retail  commercial.  Apparel  Mart  and  office  buildings,  and 
does  not  examine  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  both  the  public  parking  area  and 
parking  for  the  Apparel  Mart  which  are  below  grade.     An  airlines  terminal 
facility  and  theater  are  also  proposed  for  the  northernmost  block.  (See 
Chapter  I,  Figure  16.) 

(2)  Public  Open  Spaces.     The  Central  Concourse  is  an  1800- foot  linear 
public  open  space  of  varying  width,  from  approximately  75  feet  to  200 
feet,  on  two  levels,  with  a  covered  elevated  portion  at  Howard  Street. 
The  concourse  is  intended  to  provide  the  main  pedestrian  access  to  the 
abutting  buildings  and  activities  and  to  focus  activity  within  the  Cen- 
tral Blocks  Complex.     It  will  have  a  BART  link  at  its  northern  end. 

The  concourse  space  widens  at  three  places  to  form  special  plazas, 
starting  with  Market  Street  Plaza  at  the  north,  which  includes  the 
access  to  BART.  Since  the  land  slopes  down  in  a  southerly  direction, 
an  elevated  outdoor  mezzanine  walk  can  be  developed  within  the  first 
block.     Proceeding  south,  the  concourse  mezzanine  turns  45  degrees  in 
an  easterly  direction,  abutting  shops  and  a  passageway  to  the  proposed 
theater.     As  one  turns  and  walks  southward,  there  is  an  office  build- 
ing to  the  east  and  the  existing  St.  Patrick's  Church  to  the  west. 
Crossing  over  Mission  Street,  one  proceeds  past  the  Apparel  Mart  to 
the  east  and  the  bentral  Plaza  to  the  west.     Across  the  plaza,  intended 
to  be  very  lively  with  fountains  and  sculpture,  one  sees  the  hotel, 
retaurant,  and  shops  with  the  hotel  tower  rising  above.     The  walk  shifts 
to  the  west  side  of  the  space,  passes  shops,  proceeds  across  Howard 
Street  under  a  roof  structure  of  cage-like  construction  to  the  arena 
plaza.     This  space  is  situated  between  the  arena  ticketing  and  lobby 
area  on  the  east  and  meeting  rooms  on  the  west.     Stairs  lead  down  to 
Folsom  Street  from  there. 

It  is  approximately  1700  feet  from  the  BART  stairs  to  the  arena 
lobby,  or  about  a  five  minutes'  walk. 
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Sidewalk  areas  at  grade  are  to  be  increased  in  width  along  Third 
Street,  Mission,  and  Howard  from  their  present  dimensions,  and  a  mini- 
plaza  will  be  located  at  Third  and  Mission  between  the  theater  and  the 
Mission  Street  office  building.     The  Fourth  Street  frontage  is  primarily 
devoted  to  vehicular  access  to  the  underground  garage  and  to  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  access  to  the  hotel  and  office  building.     The  Sports  Arena, 
the  Apparel  Mart,  shops,  and  the  proposed  theater  front  on  Third  Street 
at  street  level.     There  will  be  shops  along  most  of  Mission  Street,  a 
taxi  entrance  to  the  airline  terminal,  and  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Howard 
provides  mid-block  pedestrian  access  to  upper  and  lower  levels  from  the 
street  and  vehicular  access  to  the  parking  garages. 

(3)  Private  Open  Spaces.     Both  the  office  and  hotel  on  Fourth  Street 
between  Folsom  and  Mission  provide  passageways  and  plazas  of  about  75  feet 
width  between  these  buildings  and  the  adjacent  meeting  rooms  and  hotel 
shops,  respectively,  at  the  concourse  level. 

(4)  North  Block  (bounded  by  Fourth,  Mission,  Third,  and  Market 
streets).     This  block  includes  the  BART  access  below  the  Market  Plaza, 
which  is  the  Central  Concourse's  main  entry  space  for  Market  Street  pedes- 
trians.    In  effect,  the  Market  Street  Plaza  is  the  start  of  the  split- 
level  concourse,  since  the  natural  grade  begins  to  fall  away  to  the  south, 
so  that  the  mezzanine  level  (elevation,  44  feet)  rises  above  and  over- 
passes Mission  Street.     The  main  concourse  level  remains  at  an  elevation 
of  30  feet,  accessed  by  steps  from  Mission  and  Howard  and  from  the  mezza- 
nine level.     From  the  mezzanine  level,  one  will  see  St.  Patrick's  Church, 

a  retained  structure. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  block  will  be  dominated  by  a  privately 
sponsored  office  building  (at  Third  and  Mission  streets),  24  stories  high, 
approximately  340  feet  above  Mission  Street.* 

This  building  will  be  entered  from  Mission  Street  by  vehicle,  and  by 
pedestrian  paths  in  from  Third  Street  (passing  the  proposed  theater's 
lower  level  lobby) ,  from  the  airline  terminal  (and  hence  from  BART**) , 
from  Mission  Street,  and  possibly  from  the  Central  Concourse  side.  The 
proportions  of  this  building — 260  x  420  feet — produce  a  somewhat  tower- 
like aspect  as  is  true  of  the  Fourth  and  Mission  and  Market  Street  office 
buildings. 

(5)  Central  Block  (bounded  by  Fourth,  Howard,  Third,  and  Mission 
streets)  .     This  block  contains  the  middle  portion  of  the  concourse  length 
with  its  extensive  Central  Plaza  and  fountain.     The  private  Apparel  Mart 
occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  block,  while  the  hotel,  shops,  and 
service  facilities  bound  the  west  side  of  the  concourse.     This  structure 
is  in  turn  flanked  by  the  hotel  facing  Fourth  Street. 

The  Apparel  Mart  occupies  the  entire  Third  Street  frontage  from 
Howard  Street  to  Mission  Street,  and  extends  approximately  280  feet  west- 
ward into  the  block.     Shop  fronts  begin  at  mid-block  and  extend  to 
Mission,  turning  west  on  Mission  for  about  280  feet  to  the  concourse. 


*See  drawing.  Master  Plan  10. 
**See  drawing.  Master  Plan  4. 
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This  structure  is  about  10  stories  or  about  140  feet  in  height.  Two 
entrances  to  the  building  are  provided  on  Third  Street.     One  of  these  is 
set  back  in  a  recessed  area  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  which 
breaks  the  otherwise  continuous  plane  of  the  north-south  facade.     A  simi- 
lar treatment  is  given  the  mezzanine  level  (elevation,  44  feet) ,  of  the 
Central  Concourse.     In  sheer  bulk,  this  building  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  arena  and  is  actually  taller  than  the  latter. 

The  west  portion  of  the  central  block  includes  the  hotel  and  its 
ancillary  shops  and  meeting  rooms  which  abut  the  west  side  of  the  Central 
Plaza.     These  rooms  are  connected  by  a  lobby  to  the  hotel,  a  24-story, 
approximately  300-foot  high  slab.     The  shops  and  meeting  rooms  rise  about 
50  ft  above  the  main  concourse  level     (elevation,  30  ft).     Since  the  con- 
course mezzanine  is  14  ft  higher   (elevation,  44  ft)  the  height  of  the 
shops  and  meeting  rooms  appears  to  be  less  at  the  mezzanine. 

The  hotel  will  dominate  the  midblock  portion  of  Fourth  Street  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  building  south  of  it,  by  virtue  of  its 
length,  height,  and  street  frontage  design.     No  pedestrian-oriented 
activities  are  shown  at  street  grade  except  the  hotel  entrance  lobby, 
and  a  service  access  is  added  to  curb  storage  areas  for  vehicles. 

(6)  South  Block  (bounded  by  Fourth,  Folsom,  Third,  and  Howard 
streets).     This  block  terminates  the  concourse  at  its  southernmost  end. 
The  two  major  above  grade  public  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  under- 
ground facilities  are  in  this  block,  as  well  as  one  of  the  four  private 
office  buildings. 

The  Sports  Arena  dominates  the  southwest  corner  of  the  site  at 
Third  and  Folsom  streets.     It  is  approximately  650  ft  by  350  ft  in  plan, 
and  approximately  350  ft  high  at  its  highest  point.     At  the  southerly  end 
of  the  project  (at  Folsom  Street)   the  land  slopes  so  that  the  roof  of 
the  underground  Exhibit  Hall  (corresponding  to  the  concourse  level)  is 
some  60  ft  above  the  street  grade. 

The  meeting  rooms  rise  from  the  mezzanine  level,  their  exterior  walls 
delimiting  the  arena  plaza  on  the  east,  and  a  corridor  of  space  shared 
with  a  proposed  office  building  along  its  western  facade. 

The  private  office  building  in  this  block  is  proposed  as  a  23-story 
high  structure,  which  will  front  on  Fourth  Street  and  occupy  the  center 
third  of  the  street  frontage.     It  appears  to  be  approximately  250  ft 
long  and  70  ft  de^p. 

(7)  Fourth  Street  Parking  Access  Ramps.     These  elements  are  of 
sufficiently  large  size  to  warrant  special  comment.     The  ramps  are  made 
of  concrete  and  are  situated  along  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Street  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Mission  Street,  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners 
of  Howard  Street,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Folsom  Street.  They 
occupy  an  area  approximately  75  to  80  ft.     Ventilation  shafts,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  rise  along  the  center  of  these  ramps.     Vehicular  curb  cuts 
along  both  streets  reduce  the  corners  to  30  x  50  ft  islands  at  Fourth  and 
Howard  streets. 
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5.      Central  Blocks  Impact  Analysis 


Discussion 


The  advanced  stage  of  Master  Plan  and  development  commitments  makes 
possible  relatively  detailed  impact  analysis.  For  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, impacts  are  discussed  in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  The  interior  of  central  blocks — i.e.,  self-imposed 
impact  on  prospective  users  and  activities, 

(2)  Edge  impacts,  such  as  scale  relations  to  adjacent 
areas  and  impacts  on  pedestrians  and  streets,  and 

(3)  District  and  citywide  impacts  on  views,  skyline, 
overall  form  and  appearance,  and  level  of  amenities 
available . 

The  discussion  assumes  the  Master  Plan  of  January  15,  1972,  prepared  by 
the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Design  Group  as  the  frame  of  reference,  and  that 
it  will  be  implemented  as  illustrated. 

The  discussion  is  based  on  criteria  noted  above. 


(1)     Interior  Impacts 


•    North  Block     (bounded  by  Market  Street  on  the  north.  Fourth  Street 
on  the  west.  Mission  Street  on  the  south,  and  Third  Street  on  the 
east) . 

An  expressed  Master  Plan  objective  of  importance  has  been  the  place- 
ment of  activities  generating  a  high  degree  of  personal  interaction  and 
number  of  people  as  close  to  Market  Street  as  possible.     It  is  assumed 
that  such  action  will  produce  an  edge/entry  condition  which  maintains 
the  general  character  of  existing  downtown  employee  and  shopping  patterns. 
A  second  major  objective  was  to  maximize  use  of  BART.     A  walkway  exten- 
sion of  the  Powell  Street  station  is  to  be  built,  surfacing  at  the  pro- 
posed new  Market  Street  Plaza. 

A  specific  design  objective  appears  to  have  been  the  creation  of  a 
northern  gateway  opening  off  Market  Street  into  the  project  across  from 
Grant  Avenue,  itself  a  traditional  pedestrian-oriented  path  to  Chinatown 
and  the  North  Beach  entertainment  district. 


Activities 


This  block  contains  daytime-oriented  uses,  such  as  the  three  office 
buildings  and  some  of  the  retail  activity.     It  also  has  a  theater, 
which  will  operate  at  night  if  built.     Concentration  of  retail 
facilities  in  this  block  represents  an  attempt  to  generate  night- 
time as  well  as  daytime  activities.     Continuation  of  the  Market 
Street  retail  frontage  along  the  base  of  the  office  tower  and  well 
into  the  new  plaza  area  can  produce  a  positive  visual  impression 
from  ground  level,  and  the  new  plaza  space  will  create  a  certain 
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degree  of  visual  relief  from  the  busy  retail  appearance,  if  treated 
in  the  restrained  manner  suggested  by  sketches  and  model  photographs, 
A  complementary  relationship  will  probably  evolve  between  the  office 
employees   (as  potential  shoppers)  and  the  existing  and  new  retail 
areas  proposed.     However,  the  offices  and  at  least  much  of  the 
retail,  and  the  retained  church,  tend  to  be  very  inactive  at  night. 
Hence,   the  block  may  be  a  silent  zone  for  any  BART  patrons  destined 
for  the  arena,  or  for  hotel  occupants  in  the  center  block  seeking  to 
walk  north  up  Grant  Avenue  to  Chinatown.     Eating  establishments  for 
an  estimated  9000  office  workers  and  for  others  attending  the  theater 
and  arena  are  included  in  the  retail  space. 


Form  and  Bulk 


The  35-story  Market  Street  office  tower  conforms  to  city  ordinances 
as  to  height  and  bulk,  and  its  placement  provides  a  visual  terminus 
looking  south  from  Grant  Avenue.     However,  as  it  would  be  seen  from 
the  city  to  the  north,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  and  height  of  adja- 
cent retail  structures  along  market,  it  appears  disproportionately 
large.     The  office  tower  will  probably  shade  the  plaza  as  well  as 
part  of  Market  Street  throughout  most  of  the  afternoon.     The  effect 
on  sunlight  reaching  the  plaza  will  be  similar  to  conditions  on  the 
Bank  of  America's  plaza  on  California  Street  during  the  afternoon 
although  sunny  in  the  morning. 

Views,  Open  Space,  Sun 

New  views  to  the  south  from  Market  Street  will  be  created.  And, 
the  Market  Street  Plaza  will  add  a  new  public  open  space  in  the 
emerging  series  along  Market  and     tied  to  the  Market  Street  side- 
walk widening.     The  shift  of  the  mezzanine  walkway  easterly,  diver- 
ting around  St.  Patrick's,  provides  pedestrians  more  potential 
exposure  to  the  sun. 


Architectural  Changes  and  Amenities 


Since  almost  all  buildings  formerly  in  the  north  block  have  been 
demolished,  there  will  be  no  demolitions  of  any  aesthetic  signifi- 
cance.    The  retention  and  preservation  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  has 
positive  historical  and  architectural  benefit.     The  replacement 
of  open  land  and  parking  lots  by  new  uses  and  activities  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  area  significantly  over  the  present 
state  of  the  sites  and  would  be  better  than  nonused  open  space. 

Construction  Process 


I 


This  block  would  be  subject  to  only  a  year's  respite,  in  1976, 
during  the  period  1975  through  1979,  if  projected  schedules  are 
adhered  to.     One  can  anticipate  pedestrian  inconvenience  inter- 
mittently for  the  next  five  to  six  years  along  the  concourse. 

Urban  Design  Plan 

See  comments  on  "Views,  Open  Space,  Sun"  and  "Form  and  Bulk"  above. 
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Summary  Discussion 


With  the  exception  of  the  Impact  of  the  35-story  Market  Street  office 
tower,  the  Master  Plan  would  seem  to  meet  its  own  objectives  in  terms 
of  positive  Interior  impacts,  primarily  from  a  daytime  point  of  view. 
At  peak  usage,  the  arena  and  exhibit  spaces  are  likely  to  produce 
more  foot  traffic  than  the  uses  proposed  in  the  north  block,  there- 
fore, placement  of  these  facilities  in  the  north  block  would  tend 
to  maximize  the  design  Intent  to  Increase  people-oriented  activity 
along  Market  Street  and  use  of  BART.     However,  the  bulk  of  the 
arena,  the  Infrequency  of  its  use,  and  the  visitor  orientation  of 
the  Exhibit  Hall  make  their  location  further  from  Market  more 
reasonable.     A  mechanical  pedestrian-assist  system  to  shorten  the 
BART  patron's  trip  from  Powell  Street  to  the  arena  would  enhance 
the  possibility  of  more  nighttime  activity  in  the  north  block. 

•    Central  Block  (bounded  by  Fourth,  Howard,  Third,  and  Mission 
streets) . 

The  large  fountain/sculpture  called  the  Central  Plaza,  between  the 
mezzanine  walkway  and  the  hotel's  meeting  room  building  at  the  concourse 
level,  and  immediately  across  Mission  Street  south  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  represents  a  specific  design  response  to  the  stated  design  ob- 
jective to  create  a  sense  of  "place"  as  well  as  a  symbolic  implementation 
of  this  principle.     While  the  designers  intend  the  entire  Yerba  Buena 
Center  to  achieve  this  sense  of  place,  the  fountain  may  provide  a  more 
tangible  visible  expression  of  this  idea. 

Since  the  Central  Plaza  is  located  adjacent  to  retail  shops,  the 
Apparel  Mart  entry,  the  exhibit  entry,  and  the  hotel  shopping  arcade, 
it  is  highly  accessible  on  foot  to  the  central  block  users.     If  there 
are  pedestrians  on  the  mezzanine  walkway  above,  they  will  have  visual 
and  stair  access  directly  into  the  plaza.     Since  it  can  be  assumed  that 
people  in  the  hotel  or  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  will  walk  around  the  plaza  at 
night,  it  meets  the  basic  criteria  of  having  people  nearby  and  adequate 
access  to  the  plaza  for  them. 

A  more  difficult  issue  is  the  role  and  importance  this  plaza  will 
have  for  San  Francisco  residents  as  a  whole.     This  issue  pertains 
equally  to  much  of  the  YBC ,  but  the  Central  Plaza  may  be  considered  exem- 
plary.    A  stated  Master  Plan  design  objective  is  that  "The  Yerba  Buena 
3enter  must  provide  the  highest  level  of  urban  environment  with  a  variety 
3f  activities  and  amenities  to  appeal  to  both  San  Francisco  residents 
ind  its  visitors."* 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  objective  of  creating  a  sense  of 
jlace,  there  is  an  expressed  intent  to  "maintain  a  strong  connection  with 
surrounding  activities  so  as  not  to  form  an  Isolated  island."**    It  appears 
:hat  the  Central  Plaza  may  tend  to  result  in  two  impacts  running  counter 
:o  these  objectives. 


*"Bluebook,"  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  January  15,  1972. 
^*Master  Plan  Report,  prepared  by  the  Yerba  Buena  Design  Group,  January  15, 
1972,  "The  Master  Plan  Design  Objectives,"  p.  B-1. 
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I 


First,  the  Central  Plaza  is  by  virtue  of  its  location,  access  patterr 
and  abutting  activities  clearly  more  strongly  related  to  San  Francisco's 
visitors  than  to  its  residents.     In  fact,  the  central  block  activities  re- 
flect the  expressed  intent  to  locate  "activities  which  are  less  central  tc 
daily  life  styles,  or  which  are  more  visitor-oriented ...  toward  the  south.' 

Secondly,  except  for  the  mezzanine/concourse  walkway  from  Market 
Street,  indirect  and  direct  links  to  the  surrounding  activities  do  not 
exist.     The  visibility  from  passing  vehicles  on  Mission  Street  is 
weakened  by  a  vertical  grade  difference  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Central  Plaza  may  therefore  be  perceived  as  a  private  oasis  or 
a  domain  more  for  visitors,  or  those  special  transients  who  periodically 
use  the  specialized  facilities  of  the  Apparel  Mart,  than  for  the  city's 
populace  as  a  whole,  and  its  insular,  interior  location  may  tend  to 
further  remove  it  from  general  public  awareness  and  importance. 

Activities 

The  hotel,  its  meeting  rooms,  the  shops,  and  the  Apparel  Mart  all 
appear  to  form  a  well-related  cluster  of  uses.     The  placing  under- 
ground of  the  Exhibit  Hall,  parking,  and  service  system  makes 
possible  the  provision  of  more  open  space  at  and  above  street 
level  and  reduces  disruption  of  the  main  activities. 

Form  and  Bulk 

The  block-long  (approximately  480  feet)  mezzanine  level  tends  to 
help  define  the  Central  Plaza  space,  although  it  will  be  uninterest- 
ing to  walkers  unless  some  activities  of  visual  interest  are  pro- 
vided.    The  facade  at  the  concourse  level  is  shown  as  an  irregular 
frontage  projecting  into  the  Central  Plaza,  resulting  in  an  appa- 
rent reduction  of  bulk  seen  from  this  location. 

Yet,  the  general  view  from  the  plaza  area,  for  instance,  or  the 
hotel  shops,  or  its  rooms,  will  be  of  a  continuous  block  relieved 
slightly  by  recessed  areas,  three  bays  in  from  each  end. 

Views,  Open  Space,  Sun 

The  pedestrian  mezzanine  above  the  concourse  overlooking  the  plaza 
and  its  four^tain  will  probably  receive  a  great  deal  of  sunlight 
and  be  a  pleasant  location  from  which  to  view  the  fountain.  One 
of  the  hotel  plazas  will  have  sun  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.     Views  towards  Market  Street  and  the  city's  hills  beyond 
will  be  limited  by  the  high-rise  office  building  at  Market  and  at 
Mission  streets.     The  view  south  will  still  seem  relatively  free 
because  of  the  flat  terrain  in  the  near  and  middle  distance  and 
the  low  buildings  beyond  Folsom  Street. 


*0p.  cit..  Master  Plan  Report,  p.  B-2. 
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Construction  Process 


Most  construction  is  scheduled  to  occur  during  or  before  the  con- 
course.   However,  disruption  will  result  from  both  phases  of  the 
Apparel  Mart  and  some  of  the  retail  shops,  which  will  continue  or 
begin  after  completion  of  the  concourse. 

Urban  Design 

The  extensive  horizontal  bulk  of  the  Apparel  Mart  will  be  mitigated 
somewhat  by  the  full  height  setbacks  in  the  facade  and  the  smaller- 
scale  variations  in  the  shop  frontages  along  the  mezzanine. 

Summary  Discussion 

The  strong  focus  in  this  block  is  on  the  Central  Plaza,  resulting 
from  the  pattern  of  pedestrian  access  and  the  commitment  of  amenity. 
This  will  tend  to  make  the  block  a  visitor-oriented  area,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  uses  included  but  reduces  potential  benefits 
from  the  open  space  for  city  residents  and  nearby  office  workers. 

Among  the  several  strategies  which  might  enhance  the  outward  orien- 
tation are: 

(1)  Substitution  or  addition  of  more  general  attractions 
for  the  Apparel  Mart, 

(2)  Provision  for  easier  pedestrian  access  from  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  and 

(3)  Provision  of  more  perimeter  plaza  spaces  such  as  is 
the  case  at  the  proposed  theater  location  where 
pedestrian  penetration  is  easier. 

•        South  Block     (bounded  by  Fourth,  Folsom,  Third,  and  Howard 
streets) . 

The  mezzanine  overpass  from  the  center  block  across  Howard  Street 
is  proposed  to  be  covered  by  a  glazed  space  frame  structure.  Emerging 
from  under  it,  the  walker  has  arrived  at  the  arena  plaza,  a  space  domi- 
nated on  the  east  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sports  Arena,  and  defined 
along  its  western  edge  by  the  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  meeting 
rooms  building.     Above  its  roof  to  the  west,  one  will  see  the  24-story 
office  building  which  fronts  on  Fourth  Street.     From  a  spatial  point  of 
view,  this  plaza  seems  the  most  dynamic  of  the  three  interior  spaces. 
The  steep  change  of  grade  leaves  Folsom  Street  some  30  feet  below  the 
mezzanine  with  resultant  open  space  beyond.     Immediately  at  hand  are 
accesses  down  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  entry,  meeting  rooms,  the  arena 
lobby,  and  up  to  the  arena  club  facilities.     The  various  levels  can  be 
encompassed  from  a  single  vantage  point. 
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The  expressed  Master  Plan  design  objectives  seem  effectively  met 
in  this  block  and  the  near  portion  of  the  center  one.     For  example,  the 
Exhibit  Hall,  meeting  room  facility,  and  multi-purpose  arena  seem  able 
to  function  as  a  whole  or  independently.     More  importantly,  the  spatial 
organization  of  the  structures  will  allow  users  to  circulate  with  a 
minimum  of  confusion. 

The  arena  asserts  itself  as  the  dominant  building  by  virtue  of  its 
sheer  size,  although  the  block's  various  components  compete  with  one 
another  for  visual  dominance.     The  arena  plaza  as  shown  in  plan  is  a 
traditional  "place"  space,  but  activity  would  usually  occur  elsewhere, 
rendering  it  primarily  a  pedestrian  circulation  area.     This  function 
will  be  lessened  by  heavy  commitment  to  vehicular  access,  plus  tenuous 
connection  to  BART,  so  that  there  will  be  more  foot  traffic  at  the 
lower  concourse  levels. 

Activities 

These  uses  definitely  relate  to  each  other,  although  the  Fourth 
Street  office  building  seems  less  relevant  than  a  hotel.  Although 
location  of  the  arena  in  this  block  makes  transit  connections  less 
convenient,  a  location  closer  to  Market  would  displace  other  uses 
and  create  activity  linkage  problems. 

Form  and  Bulk  -  Positive 

Perhaps  because  of  intermediate  scale  elements,  such  as  the  mezza- 
nine roof,  the  large  vent  stacks,  projecting  club  facility,  and 
landscape  features,  and  the  fact  that  the  full  height  of  the  arena 
is  not  visible  from  the  plaza  side,  this  structure  does  not  appear 
overbearing  in  the  sketches  and  model  photographs.  Windows  on  the 
activity  within  as  is  suggested  in  the  Master  Plan  (Section  C,  p.  9) 
will  make  the  long  wall  of  the  meeting  rooms  more  interesting  than 
if  the  wall  were  blank. 

Amenities 

The  site  plan  configuration  adds  amenities  such  as  open  space, 
spatial  and  visual  variety,  and  a  high  degree  of  sun  penetration. 

Irreversible  Impacts 

Automobile  dominance  of  the  south  block  will  be  assured  by  the  arena 
but  impact  will  not  be  significant  since  the  area's  adjacent  uses 
are  generally  auto-oriented. 

Construction  Process 

Simultaneous  construction  of  major  structures  will  minimize  negative 
impact  in  terms  of  time  duration  of  disruption. 
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Urban  Design 


The  arena  plaza  design  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  visual  impact  of 
the  enormous  bulk  of  the  arena  due  to  its  (the  plaza's)  spatial 
and  visual  variety  and  the  diverse  movement  paths  available. 

(2)    Edge  Impacts 

The  Master  Plan  takes  as  a  design  objective  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  connection  with  surrounding  activities  so  as  not  to  form  an 
isolated  island.     This  becomes  an  important  criterion  for  impact  where 
easy  access  to  major  public  spaces  such  as  the  concourse  is  symbolic  of 
an  open,  mobile  society. 

k  second  design  objective  is  to  meet  "demands  imposed  by  pedestrian 
circulation,  which  approaches  the  site  by  sidewalks  and  from  transporta- 
tion stops."*    The  physical  ease  with  which  these  pedestrians  can  pene- 
trate the  edge  of  YBC  and  the  visual  image  presented  them  are  important 
design  issues. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  peripheral 
parcels  of  the  YBC  will  be  developed  as  proposed,  namely,  primarily  as 
a  loop  of  office/commercial  uses. 

•    Fourth  Street  Edge 

From  an  environmental  impact  viewpoint,  this  is  the  most  critical 
edge.      Noncommercial  activities  remain  among  the  peripheral  parcels  or 
just  beyond  them.     As  a  result,  the  vestiges  (or  perhaps  the  beginnings) 
of  a  balanced  noncommercial  neighborhood  are  present. 

The  visual  impact  of  the  central  blocks  development  along  Fourth 
Street,  on  those  persons  in  buildings  across  Fourth  in  the  peripheral 
parcels,  will  be  one  of  a  continuous  barrier  except  for  the  Mission  and 
Howard  streets  rights-of-way.     This  impact  is  significant  in  that  it 
effectively  eliminates  the  sweeping  views  east  and  north  towards  the 
city  and  the  sense  of  that  space  made  possible  by  the  present  cleared 
central  blocks  sites.     Of  course,  such  views  did  not  exist  before  clearance. 

In  general,  the  objectives  of  the  plan  with  regard  to  strong  con- 
nections to  nearby  activities  and  pedestrian  access  are  not  met  on  the 
west  edge,  except  for  widened  sidewalks  and  street  trees. 

Activities  Compatibility 

The  uses  proposed  for  the  periphery  will  match  those  they  face  in 
the  central  blocks.     Both  will  generate  substantial  daytime  pedes- 
trian activity  but  little  nighttime  interest. 


*0p.  cit.,  Master  Plan  Report,  p.  B-2. 
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Should  the  emerging  pattern  of  low-income  housing  become  more 
intense,  there  would  be  little  or  no  compatibility  of  the  office/com- 
mercial areas  and  hotel  with  the  needs  and  activities  of  nearby 
residents.     Although  significant  flows  of  pedestrians  will  occur  along 
Fourth  Street,  there  are  few  amenities  provided  for  them. 

Views,  Open  Space,  Sun 

The  height  and  bulk  of  the  hotel  and  office  buildings  and  the  lack 
of  mid-block  street  level  openings  effectively  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing views  towards  downtown  from  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street.  The 
new  public  space  provided  by  the  Central  Concourse  is  not  easily 
accessible  either  visually  or  physically  directly  from  the  west. 
This  results  in  large  measure  from  the  emphasis  on  access  from 
Market  Street,  and  from  Mission  and  Howard.     The  buildings  along 
Fourth  will  cause  fairly  continuous  shade  on  Fourth  Street  through- 
out the  morning,  as  the  existing  buildings  in  the  north  block  do  now. 

Amenities 

Development  of  this  facade  will  offset  present  wind  and  dust  discom- 
fort and  the  visual  appearance  of  desolation  projected  by  the 
cleared  sites. 

Urban  Design 

Field  observation  revealed  moderate  flows  of  foot  traffic  which 
seemed  to  consist  of  commuters  moving  to  and  from  their  parked  cars, 
residents  of  the  nearby    housing,  and  persons  using  bus  transit. 
While  some  of  these  pedestrians  may  be  diverted  at  Market  Street 
into  the  Central  Concourse,  the  impact  on  their  walk  southward  will 
be  one  of  relatively  little  visual  content. 

Mitigating  Measures 

Master  Plan  designers  might  propose  more  actual  openings  through  the 
hotel  ancillary  spaces  so  both  a  real  and  perceived  sense  of  connec- 
tion to  the  concourse  and  the  linear  courtyards  paralleling  the 
offices  and  hotels  could  be  had  by  Fourth  Street  pedestrians  and 
those  in  buildings  in  and  adjacent  to  the  peripheral  parcels  on  the 
west. 

More  openness  at  street  grade,  a  reduction  in  height,  and  an  increase 
in  length  to  maintain  the  same  gross  area,  might  be  an  acceptable 
way  to  mitigate  the  blocking  of  views  above  a  certain  height. 

•    South  Edge 

The  form  of  the  south  edge  results  from  the  natural  downward  slope 
of  the  terrain  away  from  the  concourse  and  mezzanine  levels  of  the  central 
blocks.     The  mezzanine  will  be  29  feet  above  Folsom  and  the  concourse  level 
15  feet  higher.     The  full  height  and  bulk  of  the  Sports  Arena  are  visible 
from  Folsom  Street. 
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Area  to  the  south  is  limited  to  one  block  by  the  elevated  freeway; 
hence  the  south  edge  is  more  of  a  conceptual  end  of  the  YBC  than  its 
east  and  west  edges.     From  this  edge,  relatively   unencumbered  views  to 
the  south  are  possible. 

Proposals  for  the  peripheral  parcels  would  introduce  office  employees 
in  greater  number  than  at  present;  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
parking  areas  may  emerge  during  development  lags  or  to  supplement  the 
Central  Blocks  Complex  underground  garage.     In  fact,  such  use  seems  highly 
compatible  adjacent  to  the  freeway. 

In  either  of  these  two  instances,  therefore,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
foot  traffic  will  be  generated  with  a  potential  desire/need  to  cross 
Folsom  Street  and  enter  the  YBC. 

However,  such  access  is  difficult  not  only  because  of  the  steep  grade 
difference,  but  also  the  commitment  of  the  street  level  to  vehicular 
access  ramps  and  an  exit  from  the  parking  garage. 

Form  and  Bulk 

The  visual  impact  of  the  Sports  Arena  will  be  great  and  may  be  out 
of  scale  from  a  pedestrian  viewpoint.     Yet  the  pedestrian  presence 
is  typically  temporary,  subject  to  fast  flows   (to  the  offices  and 
parking  to  the  south)  and  usually  occurs  during  the  daytime.  Night- 
time users  of  the  arena  or  those  in  the  Central  Concourse  will  have 
a  voluntary  relation  to  the  arena  and  in  fact  will  experience  its 
form  and  bulk  from  diverse  access  paths.     Hence  while  the  aesthetic 
impact  of  the  form  and  bulk  of  the  arena  can  hardly  be  considered 
insignificant,  it  is  not  judged  to  be  negative. 

Activities  Compatibility 

The  impact  of  14,500-19,500  possible  arena  patrons  on  the  office 
activities  across  Folsom  Street  will  be  minimal  assuming  continuation 
of  differences  in  typical  use  schedules. 

Amenities 

Northward  views  from  sites  south  of  Folsom  will  be  reduced  by  the 
arena  and  buildings  south  of  it.     The  Central  Concourse  will  provide 
a  north-south  view  corridor  through  the  YBC  from  Folsom  through 
vantage  points  above  street  grade;  persons  at  this  level  will  have 
better  views  than  those  at  street  level. 

Urban  Design 

The  impact  must  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  urban  design  potential  of 
this  edge,  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  30-40  foot  differential,  as 
well  as  in  the  use  and  appearance  of  the  area  south.     While  the 
resolution  currently  seems  tentative,  a  strong  and  definitive  edge 
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design  could  be  a  positive  urban  design  impact  by  increasing  the 
visual  clarity  of  the  YBC  as  an  isolated  project.     This  principle 
seems  more  acceptable  on  the  south  than  the  east  and  west  edges 
because  there  are  fewer  workers  there  and  less  related  use. 

Mitigating  Measures 

Recent  sketches  shown  by  Master  Plan  architects  indicate  the  inten- 
tion to  plant  the  south  edge  wall  rather  heavily  to  soften  the 
appearance  of  bulky  buildings.     Perhaps  the  introduction  of  more 
intermediate  scale  elements  would  also  help  relieve  this  impact. 
The  creation  of  more  substantial  pedestrian  spaces,  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  vehicular  paths,  would  ease  potential   conflicts  on 
this  edge. 

Access  to  the  project's  interior  from  the  south  could  be  improved 
by  a  pedestrian  overpass  across  Folsom  Street  on  parcel  11*  or  by 
escalators  from  grade  to  the  concourse  level.     Rationale  for  a 
grade  separation  system  might  be  based  on  the  large  scale  of 
right-of-way,  the  traditional  truck/ service  vehicle  emphasis,  and 
proximity  of  the  freeway. 

•    East  Edge  (Third  Street) 

Trends  and  existing  development  indicate  an  emerging  commercial/ 
office  area.     Public  utilities,  government,  and  private  offices  are 
beginning  to  be  niamerous  with  their  even  more  numerous  clerk  and  white 
collar  employees.     Therefore,  Third  Street  would  seem  to  be  a  counter- 
part conceptual  "seam"  to  the  Fourth  Street  edge  where  activities,  user 
population,  and  uses  are  well  matched  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  edge  will  not  have  the  rich  variety  of  some  of  the 
city's  commercial  streets. 

In  some  respects  the  east  edge  is  a  more  solid  one  than  the  west 
because  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  its  two  major  buildings,  the  Sports  Arena 
and  the  Apparel  Mart.     However,  the  mart  seems  more  subject  to  penetra- 
tion because  of  the  generous  scale  of  its  entry,  and  the  north  block  pro- 
vides a  mid-block  walkway  into  the  interior  of  the  block  and  the  Market 
Street  Plaza.     A  person  on  Third  Street  would  be  closer  to  portions  of 
the  concourse  but  farther  away  from  the  meeting  rooms,  for  example. 

In  general,  the  east  edge  is  similar  to  the  others  discussed  above 
except  that  the  street  level  is  devoted  to  commercial  use  in  the  middle 
block.     The  arena  and  prospective  theater  are  two  potential  bright  spots 
for  nighttime  activity. 


*Peripheral  Sites  Parcel  Map,  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Attachment  C  (2  of  2), 
from  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  dated  December  1971. 
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Form  and  Bulk 


The  gross  bulk  of  the  arena  and  the  Apparel  Mart  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing at  the  pedestrian  level.    The  «id-block  shopping  passageway 
through  the  mart  and  variations  in  the  plane  of  its  street  facade 
will  mitigate  the  apparent  bulk  of  the  mart  to  some  extent. 

Activities  Compatibility 

Activities  on  both  sides  of  Third  Street  are  compatible;  they  would 
be  more  so  if  the  central  blocks  were  tied  more  directly  to  the 
periphery. 

Views,  Open  Space,  Sun 

From  noontime  on,  Third  Street  will  be  shadowed  by  the  arena  and 
the  Apparel  Mart,  and  in  the  morning  by  the  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

Amenities 

The  site  configuration  of  the  theater  provides  a  positive  street 
level  amenity  by  adding  walking  space,  increasing  access  to  the 
Central  Concourse,  and  generally  humanizing  or  "softening"  an 
otherwise  relatively  hard  edge. 

Presently,  there  is  a  vegetable  garden  and  plant  nursery, 
community-maintained,  on  the  arena  site,  which  will  be  lost  both 
as  an  open  space  and  food  resource. 

Mitigating  Measures 

Both  the  arena  and  mart  have  lower-scaled  elements  along  Third 
Street  which  may  reduce  the  apparent  bulk  of  these  structures. 

•    North  Edge     (Market  Street) 

This  side  is  a  gateway.     The  length  of  new  frontage  is  relatively 
hort  and  is  primarily  an  open  space  alongside  the  office  tower. 

3)    District  and  Citywide  Impacts 

Many  of  the  comments  on  views  made  in  the  sections  above  on  interior 
nd  edge  impacts  apply  here.     Additional  relevant  remarks  may  be  found 
n  the  peripheral  parcel  analysis.     However,  it  is  also  true  that  YBC 
ill  impact  the  overall  form  and  image  of  the  city  if  built  as  proposed, 
hese  impacts  may  be  summarily  categorized  as  perceptual  or  imagistic, 
,irectly  visual  and  physical,  and  social. 

In  terms  of  the  social  complications  of  appearance  and  design  charac- 
aristics,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  YBC  will  further  reduce  the 
amber  of  places  or  areas  in  the  city  where  certain  classes  of  elderly. 
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pensioned,  poor,  and  others,  whose  social  systems  are  less  formally 
recognized,  may  find  an  environment  rich  in  the  visual  clues  and  symbols 
which  provide  them  with  a  sense  of  identity  and  security.     As  certainly 
as  the  "storefront  residence"  is  rejected  as  alien  by  many,  it  is  not 
only  a  functional  resource,  but  symbolic  of  a  receptive  larger  piece  of 
the  environment  to  others.     The  project  does  not  serve  those  comfortable 
in  such  an  environment. 

From  a  perceptual  or  image  viewpoint,   YBC  is  most  likely  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Sports  Arena,  both  by  virtue  of  its  sheer  size,  and,  assum- 
ing successful  operation,  its  locus  of  popular,  mass  cultural  events. 
The  presence  of  the  Apparel  Mart  juxtaposes  activities  in  a  mix  similar 
to  Manhattan's  garment  district  and  Madison  Square  Garden  area,  but  it 
is  the  considerable  physical  extent  and  personal  economic  impact  of  that 
area  which  gives  it  a  strong  popular  imagery.     As  time  passes  and  the 
myriad  service  establishments  for  eating  and  drinking  and  entertainment 
infill  and  intensify  ,  the  YBC  image  may  expand  to  that  of  a  true  center  of 
major  commercial  events  of  a  mass  audience  nature. 

YBC's  direct  visual  impacts  will  probably  produce  the  most  immediatel; 
noticeable  citywide  effects.     The  skyline  will  indeed  be  changed  further 
as  its  office  towers  tend  to  extend  the   high-rise  area  across  Market  Stree 
and  to  the  west  in  a  hitherto  traditionally  flat  area.     To  some  degree, 
these  buildings  will  abbreviate  the  characteristic  "sweep"  from  low  to 
high  rise  of  the  city  up  to  Nob  Hill's  crest.     Russian  and  Telegraph  Hills 
will  be  less  visible  from  the  city's  south  freeway  entry,  reducing  the 
clarity  of  the  present  skyline. 

6.      Analysis  of  Peripheral  Parcels 

a.  Proposed  Peripheral  Area  Urban  Design 

No  "design"  as  such  is  apparent  from  the  available  materials.  No 
physical  connections  are  proposed  to  the  YBC  Central  Blocks  Complex,  and 
no  special  amenities  are  apparently  proposed  other  than  what  could  result 
from  owner /participation  agreements  or  the  development  of  individual  par- 
cels.    No  provisions  of  an  urban  design  nature  are  proposed  for  those 
parcels  lying  beyond  the  periphery.     This  is  an  important  issue  on  both 
the  east  and  west  sides  where  emerging  land  use  trends  will  increase  the 
daytime  population. 

b.  Present  Form  and  Appearance  of  Peripheral  Area 

The  YBC  peripheral  area  under  study  and  as  proposed  consists  pri- 
marily of  the  properties  across  the  streets  bounding  the  central  blocks 
area.     The  areas  beyond  these  properties  were  surveyed  in  terms  of  design 
opportunities  and  aesthetic  impacts  possibly  attributable  to  the  YBC 
central  blocks  development  and  proposed  peripheral  area  development. 
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This  description  is  provided  as  a  basis  of  impacts  assessment.  It 
is  intended  to  be  as  literal  as  possible  and  is  derived  from  several 
visits  on  foot  to  the  area. 

c.      Summary  Comments  on  Fourth  Street  Peripheral  Parcels 

The  overall  visual  impression  is  ragged  and  unkempt,  doubtless  due 
as  much  to  the  clearance  activity  and  vehicular  traffic  as  to  underlying 
socioeconomic  and  physical  factors.     Much  of  the  foot  traffic  appears  to 
originate  in  the  area;  hence  redevelopment  of  these  parcels  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  its  impact  on  these  persons  and  their  existing  activities 
often  beyond  the  project  boundary  as  well  as  the  impact  on  the  existing 
parcels  within  the  project  area. 

Some  general  remarks  regarding  the  aesthetics  of  marginal  areas  may 
be  in  order,  because  of  similarities  found  in  many  of  the  larger  build- 
I  ings  adjacent  to  or  within  proposed  renewal  areas. 

The  visual  impact  of  ill-maintained  and  deteriorating  facilities, 
and  the  pqorly  clad  lower-income  patrons  who  require  the  inexpensive 
goods  and  services  presented,  without  benefit  of  the  high-intensity  light- 
ing and  more  opulent  displays  found  in  middle-income  oriented  areas, 
obscures  any  intrinsic  design  quality  the  facilities  may  have.  One 
suspects  that  a  poorly  maintained  Ghirardelli  Square  with  cheap  merchan- 
j  dise  for  sale,  peopled  by  low-income  or  poverty  level  users,  would  not 
be  readily  perceived  as  award  winning  architecture  by  the  casual 
,  observer.     In  short,  existing  aesthetic  quality  is  in  part  a  function  of 
j  the  existing  social  forces  and  attitudes  attendant  to  the  building  or 
area.    A  change  in  these  forces  would  doubtless  produce  a  different  per- 
ception of  a  given  building's  aesthetic  quality.     Such  sharper  visions 
of  aesthetic  potential  can,  of  course,  lead  to  a  qualitative  improvement 
according  to  public  norms,  such  as  code  conformity  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion actions,  which,  while  intensifying  the  aesthetic  potential,  cause 
economic  consequences  harmful  to  present  users.     Different  concepts  of 
aesthetic  standards  or  perceptions  may  be  in  order  if  the  social  structures 
underlying  the  appearance  of  such  marginal  areas  and  their  buildings  are 
to  be  preserved. 

(1)    West  Side  of  Fourth  Street 

•    Jessie  to  Mission  (Parcel  1) 

This  parcel  is  occupied  by  a  two-story  structure  with  typical  store- 
front retail  at  street  grade.    Merchandise  in  pawnbrokers'  display  windows 
constitutes  the  primary  visual  interest  of  a  highly  variegated  nature, 
small  grained,  well  related  to  pedestrian  scale  behavior.    There  are  no 
sidewalk  amenities  at  present.     The  frontage  west  on  Mission  immediately 
beyond  the  comer  consists  of  a  parking  garage  entry,  an  eating  establish- 
ment, and  an  office  building  entry.     None  has  significant  pedestrian 
interest  or  architectural  merit. 
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•    Mission  to  Minna  (Parcel  2) 


This  entire  frontage  is  occupied  by  a  five-story  concrete  parking 
garage.     Above  the  ground  floor,  precast,  tinted  concrete  spandrels, 
grille-like  in  form,  are  attached  to  the  floor  slab  edges  in  an  attempt 
to  "humanize"  the  structure.     The  sidewalk  area  is  visually  confused  by 
garage  openings  for  vehicles,  persons  on  foot,  and  a  Municipal  bus  stop. 
This  disordered  pattern  weakens  the  utilitarian  aesthetic  associated  with 
parking  structures,  and  there  are  no  amenities,  except  for  three  trees, 
of  a  visual  or  functional  nature,  for  pedestrians  and  bus  patrons. 

•  Minna  to  Howard  (Parcel  3) 

The  street  frontage  is  predominantly  service  retail  (grocery,  hotel 
entrance,  cleaners,  typewriter  repair),  contained  in  masonry  buildings. 
The  major  structure  is  the  seven-story  Imperial  Hotel  which  has  a  red 
brick  facade,  with  some  decorative  stone  or  concrete  details.     The  store- 
fronts and  hotel  entry  are  typically  wide,  glazed  openings  in  contrast 
to  the  smaller  windows  above.     At  the  third  floor  level  there  are  balconit 
of  a  baroque  stylistic  derivation  with  large  volute  supports  and  ballustei; 
a  decorative  cornice  tops  the  building. 

Continuing  south  on  Fourth  Street,  there  is  a  parking  lot,  a  two- 
story  parking  structure,  the  six-story  Panama  Hotel,  a  cleared  parcel,  anc 
the  seven-story  Hotel  Mars.     The  latter  building's  facade  is  less  ambitioi 
than  the  Imperial  Hotel,  being  simple,  unadorned  brick  masonry  with  five 
window  openings  per  floor  facing  Fourth  Street.     The  windows  of  the  Sevent 
Floor  are  higher  and  have  arched  crowns. 

West  of  the  Hotel  Mars,  fronting  on  the  north  side  of  Howard  Street 
and  extending  to  Holland  Court,  is  a  two-story  building  containing 
engineers'  offices  (No.   812)  and  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Area 
Offices  (No.   820).     The  building  facade  is  of  classical  derivation,  con- 
sisting of  five  bays  demarked  by  corinthian  styled  pilasters.     It  is 
well  maintained  and  a  visual  asset. 

i 

Across  Ho 11  and  Court  is  an  unoccupied  lot.  I 

•  Howard  to  Tehama  (Parcels  4  and  5) 

The  first  parcel  is  a  Mobil  Oil  service  station,  devoid  of  pedestriar 
amenities  with  a  vacant  parcel  immediately  south  of  it.     A  short  distance 
west  on  Howard  is^  a  walkway  to  the  Clementina  Towers  elderly  housing 
development.     Potential  development  of  the  vacant  parcel  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  housing  occupants  in  terms  of  activities, 
facilities,  and  scale.     The  height  and  shape  of  buildings  of  this  parcel 
will  have  a  critical  effect  on  views  from  the  housing  north  towards  the 
city. 
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•    Tehama  to  Clementina  (Parcels  A  and  5) 


The  first  parcel  at  No.  236  is  a  Salvation  Array  facility  called  the 
James  House,  which  is  a  four-story  brick  masonry  structure  with  a  mod- 
ernized entry  of  aluminum  sash  and  glass.     The  facade  is  otherwise  an 
opaque  masonry  wall. 

The  next  parcel  at  No.  240  is  occupied  by  the  Salvation  Army  Harbor 
Light  Corps  facility  called  Harbor  Light.     The  two-story  building  facade 
fronts  abruptly  on  the  property  line  and  is  composed  of  three  large 
arched,  glazed  openings,  somewhat  cluttered  by  a  fire  escape.     The  facade 
has  a  vaguely  Hispano-Mediterranean  style.     A  base  course  of  decorative 
colored  glazed  tiles  meets  the  sidewalk.     Painted  on  the  upper  wall  are 
the  words,  "The  Place  of  New  Beginnings";  a  projecting  sign  depicts  a 
lighthouse. 

Clementina  Towers  housing  development,  which  consists  of  two  resi- 
dential buildings  for  the  elderly,  is  situated  immediately  behind  and 
west  of  the  Salvation  Army  facility.     A  portion  of  Tehama  remains  open, 
j    a  potential  additional  access  path  from  Fourth  to  the  development. 

Present  access  is  by  foot  from  Howard  (see  above)  and  Clementina,  and  by 
auto  from  Clementina  and  Tehama. 

! 

The  two  towers  are  oriented  diagonally  across  their  lots  such  that 
the  long  axis  of  each  building  points  toward  the  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Howard,  or  in  a  true  north-south  direction.     Persons  using  their  balconies 
have  extensive  views  toward  the  business  and  hotel  sections  of  the  down- 
town along  Montgomery  Street,  Union  Square,  and  Nob  Hill.     These  balconies 
seemed  actively  used  as  were  the  ground  floor  sitting  areas.     The  siting 
and  height  of  the  central  blocks  development  will  have  a  crucial  impact 
on  these  view  amenities. 

A  two-story  concrete  "modernistic"  facade  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Salvation  Army  facility.     It  has  little  architectural  design  merit. 

•  Clementina  to  Folsom 

The  parcel  fronting  on  Fourth  at  Folsom  is  a  Union  Oil  service  sta- 
tion subject  to  an  owner/participation  agreement.     The  property  west  of 
the  service  station  on  Folsom  is  a  one-story  industrial  building  (Machi- 
nery Co.)  with  large,  steel  utility  sash  fenestration,  well  maintained 
and  of  pleasant  proportions. 

•  Folsom  to  Shipley 

The  first  parcel  has  been  cleared. 

Immediately  west  is  a  printer,  Tully-Wihr  Co.   (No.  811),  in  a  two- 
f  story  concrete  building  which  also  contains  the  San  Francisco  City  Calf 
;   Skin  Co.   (No.   813),  and  the  Automatic  Garage  Door  Company  (No.  819).  The 
building  has  a  cream  colored  facade;  all  windows  have  drawn  blinds,  and 
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no  sidewalk  amenities  are  provided.    A  parking  lot  adjoins,  running 
through  to  Shipley,  followed  by  the  two-story  American  Zoetrope  structure. 

The  next  parcel  south  on  Fourth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  Modem 
Machine  Shop,  Inc.,  in  a  one-story,  well  maintained,  loft  type,  structure 
of  simple,  handsome,  utilitarian  design.     There  is  little  in  the  exterior, 
with  its  frosted  glass  face,  for  the  pedestrian  to  see. 

•  Shipley  to  Clara  (Parcels  7  and  8) 

The  first  parcel  is  a  hotel,  its  red  neon  sign  still  illuminated,  of 
three  stories,  with  ground  floor  vacant  retail  space.     The  retail  space 
at  the  comer  of  Shipley  is  occupied  by  the  FIL-AM  English  Language  Center 
Interior  lights  were  on;  however,  nothing  was  visible  in  its  front  window. 

The  next  parcel  Is  the  Salvation  Army's  Bridgeway  House,  No.  360. 
The  building  is  in  the  design  tradition  of  Mission  Dolores,  with  white 
stucco  or  concrete  and  dark  brown  Spanish  renaissance  portico,  window 
frames,  and  grilles.     No  sidewalk  amenities  exist. 

Just  west  of  the  Fourth  Street  frontage,  the  Salvation  Army  has  a 
258-unlt  housing  development  under  construction  with  additional  services 
for  its  occupants.     A  job  sign  shows  two  slab  buildings  with  the  ancillary 
facilities  between  these  two  structures. 

•  Clara  to  Harrison 

The  first  parcel  at  No.   370  houses  the  Pella  Sales  Co. ,  in  a  two- 
story  building  with  industrial  sash  above  and  plate  glass  and  glass  block 
below.     The  next  building  south  has  been  rehabilitated  and  contains  light 
manufacturing  activity. 

The  corner  parcel  is  newly  remodeled  with  tinted  glass  and  bronze 
colored  sash.     Five  trees  are  planted  along  the  sidewalk.     The  building 
appears  unoccupied. 

(2)     East  Side  of  Fourth  Street 

•  Harrison  to  Folsom 

The  first  parcel  (No.  9)  is  a  structure  which  is  vacant  at  the  ground 
level.     The  ground  floor  facade  consisted  of  a  retail  facility  and  now 
consists  of  a  hot^l  entrance. 

The  remaining  parcels  have  been  or  will  be  rehabilitated  by  present 
owners,  presumably  for  commercial  uses. 
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(3)  South  Side  of  Folsom 

•  Fourth  Street  to  Alice  Street 

I         This  is  an  owner /participation  parcel  (No.  765).    The  main  facade  of 
I  the  existing  building  faces  Folsom  Street,  is  three  stories  high,  and  is 
apparently  made  of  concrete,  with  large  industrial  sash  fenestration 
recessed  in  the  wall.     The  building  has  a  direct  utilitarian  look,  with 
some  traces  of  stylistic  details  of  the  1930s. 

•  Alice  to  Third  Street       (with  a  narrow  intervening  alley  - 
Eliza  Place) 

1         At  No.   755  is  a  building  of  three  stories  with  a  glazed  white  brick 
jmasonry  facade.     The  first  floor  is  high  ceilinged.     Relatively  new  sign- 
'ing  indicates  occupancy  by  Dictran  International  Corporation  and  DORO. 
The  latter  sign  utilizes  a  type  face  derived  from  circles.     At  the  west 
end  is  a  newly   remodeled   opening  for  DORO  in  the  first  two  of  six  bays. 
The  four  easterly  bays  have  no  pedestrian  activity,  being  devoted  to 
shipping/receiving/storage. 

Next  east  is  a  parking  lot  which  extends  through  to  Shipley. 

At  No.  733  is  the  Golden  State  Manufacturing  Company  in  a  two-story 
concrete  building  that  ends  at  Eliza.  It  is  a  simple  structure  with  tv/o 
jlarge  bays,  subdivided  by  vertical  elements. 

Number  725  from  Eliza  Place  to  Ritch  is  a  1930s  modem  building  with 
purved  features.  This  two-story  concrete  building  has  large  glazed  open- 
ings on  Folsom  Street. 

•  Ritch  to  Third  Street     (Parcel  10) 

The  first  portion  is  a  two-story  building  similar  to  No.  725,  hous- 
ing Sperry  Rand.  The  remaining  section  is  one  story,  housing  the  United 
Aeat  Company,  and  at  the  comer  is  a  liquor  store. 

I 

(4)  South  Side  of  Harrison 

In  general,  these  structures  are  auto-oriented,  appropriately  located 
adjacent  to  the  freeway. 

•  Third  Street  to  Fourth  Street    (outside  project  boundaries) 

j        Immediately  west  of  the  Mobil  station  (at  the  comer)  is  No.  715, 
:he  Metropolitan  Parking  Corporation /Auto  Repair  Co.  building,  a  one-story 
(itructure  with  a  plate  glass  window  facade,  utilitarian  in  aspect,  and  no 
ledestrian  amenities. 
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Next,  there  is  a  parking  lot,  followed  by  a  narrow  two-story  brick 
building,  and  a  one-story  brick  building  housing  Loomis  Courier  at  No.  743 
This  building's  facade  has  some  inherent  interest.     The  building  extends 
through  to  Perry. 

The  next  two  structures  are  both  one-story  auto  use  buildings,  extend 
ing  through  to  Perry.     The  last  one  has  no  windows. 

(5)    North  Side  of  Harrison 

•  Third  Street  to  Ritch 
Vacant. 

•  Ritch  to  Fourth 

The  first  parcel  is  cleared  for  parking.  A  two-story  masonry  build- 
ing follows. 

d.       Summary  Comments  on  Third  Street  Peripheral  Parcels 

The  overall  visual  impression  is  one  of  vacant  parcels,  highly  vulner- 
able to  new  development.     As  with  Fourth  Street,  vehicular  domination  is 
extremely  strong,  due  both  to  the  width  of  the  street  and  the  lack  of  any- 
thing for  pedestrians  to  do.     Those  who  are  in  evidence  seem  economically 
better  off  than  their  Fourth  Street  counterparts  and  are  apparently  headed 
for  their  cars  or  Southern  Pacific  station  when  southbound,  or  office  jobs 
when  walking  north.     Since  some  of  these  destinations  are  just  east  of  the 
peripheral  parcels,  a  modest  version  of  the  Central  Concourse  linking  the 
offices  of  the  periphery  to  these  other  job  destinations  might  generally 
Increase  amenity.     If  street  overcrossings  for  pedestrians  could  become  ac- 
ceptable urban  design  policy,  these  Interior  office  area  walkways  could  be 
extended  across  Third  Street  to  facilitate  auto-free  access  to  the  concours 
and  provide  continuity  of  pedestrian  amenity  unbroken  by  the  wide  roadway. 

(1)    West  Side  of  Third  Street 

•  Perry  to  Harrison  (outside  project  boundaries) 

The  parcel  at  Perry  (No.  428)  is  a  one-story  brick  building  housing 

the  James  Printing  Company.     It  is  a  simple,  well  maintained  structure. 

The  parcel  at  Harrison,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  intersection, 
is  a  Mobil  Oil  station  with  no  landscape  amenities,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  curb  cuts. 

•  Harrison  to  Folsom 

The  first  two  parcels  are  small  parking  lots.    A  large  vacant  lot 
follows,  then  another  parking  lot. 
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The  Sparta  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  building,  is  near  the  corner 
vhich  is  occupied  by  a  one-story  stucco  commercial  building  currently 
used  as  a  food  market  and  liquor  store. 

(2)     East  Side  of  Third  Street 

•  Perry  to  Harrison     (Parcel  12) 

The  first  parcel  is  cleared  back  to  No.  82  Perry,  the  side  of  the 
three-story  Sunshine  Hotel,  a  wood  frame  structure. 

The  next  parcel  is  a  two-story' retail  structure,  apparently  vacant, 
which  is,  together  with  the  vacant  lot,  subject  to  an  owner/participation 
agreement. 

•  Harrison  to  Verona 

This  parcel  is  a  Standard  Oil  service  station,  apparently  subject  to 
beautifi cation  to  the  extent  of  three  trees  in  concrete  planters.  Exten- 
sive curb  cuts  exist. 

•  Verona  to  Folsom     (Parcel  13) 

The  first  parcel  is  a  parking  lot,  identified  by  a  Gulf  Oil  Company 
sign,  with  essentially  no  visual  amenities. 

The  next  parcel  is  a  consolidated  series  of  one-story  retail  facili- 
ties of  which  only  No.  333  seems  occupied,  by  the  Ozone  Works.  Interest- 
ing craft  art  and  psychedelia  are  visible  in  the  window. 

The  comer  at  Folsom  is  cleared. 

•  Folsom  to  Clementina 

Pacific  Telephone  Company  has  rehabilitated  a  two-story  concrete 
structure.     The  wall  facing  Third  Street  is  blank,  relieved  only  by  blind, 
slightly  recessed  arches. 

•  Clementina  to  Tehama     (Parcel  15) 

Cleared,  used  as  a  parking  lot.     The  property  immediately  east  has 
windows  in  its  upper  two  floors. 

•  Tehama  to  Howard     (Parcel  15) 

Cleared,  used  as  parking  lot;  property  east  of  it  has  two-story  blank 

wall. 

•  Howard  to  Hunt     (Parcel  16) 
The  first  parcel  is  cleared. 


i 
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The  second  parcel  is  the  Dayton  Hotel  at  No.  175,  which  is  vacant  and 
has  two  vacant  store  fronts  at  ground  level.     The  building  does  not  appear  i 
architecturally  meritorious  as  those  on  Fourth  Street,  and  little  of 
visual  interest  exists  in  the  windows. 

•  Hunt  to  Sherwood  Place  (Parcel  16) 

A  vacant  eight-story  brick  building,  the  Alta  Hotel,  occupies  this 
parcel.    The  facade  has  four  bay  windows  across  its  width  from  the  second 
through  seventh  floors.    Windows  on  the  eighth  floor  do  not  project.  The 
bay  windows  appear  to  be  sheathed  in  metal;  the  ground  floor  retail  store 
fronts  are  vacant. 

•  Sherwood  Place  to  Minna    (Parcel  16) 
Cleared. 

•  Minna  to  Mission     (Parcel  17) 

The  first  two  parcels  are  one-  and  two-story  retail  facilities.  The 
latter  is  a  pawnbroker.     At  the  comer  of  Mission  Street  is  an  eight-story 
structure  with  a  brick  masonry  facade  and  some  developed  classical  detail 
including  a  roof  cornice. 

•  Mission  to  Jessie    (Parcel  18) 

The  upper  floors  are  vacant;  however,   the  ground  floor  seems  rela- 
tively active  (retail,  liquor,  Mexican  food,  pawnbroker,  bar,  and  Breen's 
Restaurant,  with  some  vacant  frontages),  the  complex  of  buildings  does 
not  seem  particularly  meritorious  architecturally.     However,  Breen's 
facade  recalls  a  hint  of  the  style  of  eating /drinking  establishments  from 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.     The  style,  consisting  of  dark  colors, 
low-key  lighting,  and  a  relatively  closed  appearance,  has  been  successfully 
exploited  on  a  contemporary  commercial  basis  in  various  establishments  in 
Jackson  Square,  upper  Union  Street,  and  other  rehabilitated  districts. 
However,  a  somewhat  different  clientele  is  served  by  these  newer  establish- 
ments as  manifested  by  such  visual  clues  as  dress,  age,  ethnic  composition, 
etc. 

•  Jessie  to  Stevenson  (outside  project  boundaries) 

The  entire  parhel  is  occupied  by  a  seven-story  concrete  parking  struc- 
ture, recently  completed,  with  retail  activity  at  ground  level.  These 
retail  outlets  are  fully  revealed  by  a  continuous  glass  facade,  set  back 
to  form  a  partial  arcade. 
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7.      Peripheral  Parcels  Impact  Analysis 

a.  Discussion 

Development  of  the  peripheral  parcels,  which  are  generally  disposed 
across  the  bounding  streets  of  the  central  blocks,  could  effectuate  either 
of  sever-al  site-related  urban  design  goals  : 

•  Extension  of  the  general  design  character  of  the 
central  blocks. 

•  Retention  of  the  existing  urban  design  character  of 
the  surrounding  area. 

•  Creation  of  physical  linkages  to  facilitate  inter- 
action between  the  YBC  and  its  environs. 

In  addition,  peripheral  area  development,  as  with  the  central  blocks 
design,  must  be  considered  against  the  recently  adopted  Urban  Design  Plan, 
and  respe.ctive  Department  of  City  Planning  Code  items,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  parcels  are  generally  scheduled  for  the  post- 
1976  period.*    The  principle  of  excluding  already  committed  development 
parcels  from  the  new  Code  requirements  should  possibly  be  re-examined  to 

I  the  extent  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  such  requirements.     In  fact, 
the  anticipated  schedule  of  construction  for  peripheral  development  makes 
impact  analysis  more  difficult  in  terms  of  the  uncertainty  of  commitment, 

I  but  provides,  therefore,  more  latitude  to  consider  alternatives  and  miti- 
gation proposals  to  the  existing  Master  Plan. 

The  basic  urban  design  issue  with  reference  to  environmental  impact 
centers  on  the  western  edge,  where  "softer"  activities,  such  as  residen- 
tial developments,  do  exist,  are  increasing,  and  seem  viable,  if  public 
policy  is  implemented,  and  where  the  form,  appearance,  bulk,  systems  of 
pedestrian  access,  and  open  space  have  a  major  effect  on  life  outside 
the  YBC  boundary  proper. 

Urban  design  impact  along  the  east  peripheral  parcel  edge  centers  on 
the  concentration  of  office  workers  and  such  specific  issues  as  the  degree 
of  constraint  from  the  YBC  open  space  amenities  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Master  Plan. 

A  more  permeable  core  block  and  peripheral  parcel  edge  centers  would 
result  in  more  positive  impacts  and  spread  the  YBC-  environmental  amenities 
further. 

b.  Summary  Comments  on  Impacts 

(1)    Form  and  Bulk 

In  general,  proposed  YBC  peripheral  development  rings  the  central 
blocks  with  a  series  of  office  buildings  of  increased  height  and  bulk  over 

*See  Chapter  I,  Figure  15,     Time-phased  Construction  Schedule  for  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center, 
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existing  or  previous  structures.    This  new  scale,  while  generally  in  con- 
formance with  city  codes,  tends  on  the  west  of  Fourth  Street  to  form  a 
visual  and  functional  barrier  which  reinforces  the  high-rise  slab  edge 
of  the  Central  Blocks  Complex  formed  by  the  hotel  and  office  buildings. 
This  barrier  will  tend  to  inhibit  movement  and  visual  access  to  the  exten 
sive  open  space  of  the  Central  Concourse  and  eliminate  city  views  from 
existing  and  possible  future  high-density  housing  west  of  Fourth  Street. 

Such  building  bulk  along  Third  Street  is  less  undesirable  when  seen 
as  a  continuation  of  the  office  area  growing  south  and  west  of  Market 
Street  and  the  Embarcadero.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  peri- 
pheral parcels  for  which  sponsors  have  been  identified  (parcels  3,  10, 
and  16)  have  far  exceeded  the  projected  60%  of  maximum  allowable  gross 
area,  averaging  over  80%  of  this  figure.     Should  this  trend  continue, 
bulk  and  other  measures  of  impact  will  be  aggravated.     It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  the  new  Code  height /bulk  regulations  will  apply  to  future 
development  proposals. 

(2)  Activities 

The  basic  design  issue  in  this  instance  is  whether  the  predominant 
office  uses  will  also  include  provisions  for  pedestrian  amenities  in  the 
form  of  space,  services,  and  shelter.     On  the  west  side,  the  character  of 
these  features  should  be  different  from  those  of  the  east,  due  to  the 
needs  of  existing  and  emerging  residential  areas.     Potential  conflicts 
suggest  the  need  to  consider  alternative  uses  along  Fourth  Street  which 
are  more  responsive  to  changes  forecast  in  this  area,  such  as  increased 
multif amily ,  high-density  housing.     The  commitment  to  the    Central  Con- 
course of  retail  uses  will  probably  weaken  the  chance  of  such  facilities 
being  located  along  Third  Street  and  Fourth  Street  frontages. 

(3)  Views,  Open  Space,  Sun 

The  major  design  issue  here  centers  on  the  Fourth  Street  edge  and 
the  potential  blocking  of  views  of  the  downtown  from  the  surrounding 
area  to  the  west.     A  secondary  issue  is  the  failure  to  adequately  provide 
visual  and  physical  access  into  the  Central  Concourse  spaces  from  both 
the  east  and  west  peripheral  areas.     It  will  be  difficult  to  see  this 
major  new  space  because  of  the  bulk  and  placement  of  the  central  blocks 
structures  and  the  proposed  peripheral  buildings.     Additionally,  the  lack 
of  pedestrian  connections  over  Third  and  Fourth  streets  inhibits  walking 
access . 

(4)  Irreversible  Impacts 

In  general,  these  are  the  views  referred  to  above.     However,  along 
the  Fourth  Street  periphery,  introduction  of  the  new  office  structures 
would  certainly  cause  an  irreversible  change  in  the  current  life-style 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  clerical,  management,  and 
executive  office  employees.     The  graphic  images  identifying  these  goods 
and  services  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  as  different  as  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  new  class  of  occupants. 
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(5)     Construction  Impacts 


These  are  most  critical  in  terms  of  noise,  dust,  increased  mainten- 
ance, odors,  etc.,  where  residential  areas  and  medical  or  other  service 
I    facilities  are  affected.     In  addition,  disruptions  of  pedestrian  paths 
I   may  upset  the  lives  of  residents  or  habitues  as  their  sense  of  security 
and  orientation  is  threatened  or  their  physical  resources  taxed  by  longer 
routes.     This  situation  is  potentially  worse  on  the  west  side  of  YBC 
where  more  residential  use  exists,  is  under  construction,  or  programmed. 
{  This  is  not  quantifiable  any  more  than  the  visual  interest  such  construc- 
tion may  have  for  residents. 

j    (6)    Urban  Design  Plan 

In  general,  where  developers  have  been  named  before  adoption  of  the 
I  Urban  Design  Plan,  and  its  Height  and  Bulk  Districts  Section,  the  parcels 
are  exempt  from  code  requirements.     Nevertheless,  the  peripheral  parcel 
area  offers  an  opportunity  to  implement  the  policies  of  the  Urban  Design 
J  Plan  because  of  the  number  of  unspecified  proposals  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  owner/participation  sites.     Moreover,  most  of  the  peripheral 
parcels  are  projected  for  post  1975-76  construction,  providing  some  time 
I  in  which  to  devise  ways  to  achieve  Urban  Design  Plan  conformity. 

A  general  review  of  the  Urban  Design  Plan  shows  only  a  few  actual 
violations,  but  a  certain  lack  of  response  to  the  principles  of  the  plan. 

I  c.      Mitigating  Measures  and  Alternatives 

Insufficient  data  exist  regarding  the  detailed  designs  of  peripheral 
parcels  so  as  to  evaluate  or  identify  what  measures  could  be  taken  to 
minimize  negative  impact.     In  certain  instances  (see  above)  effective 
mitigating  measures  might  result  in  nonimplementation  of  a  proposal  or  a 
radical  change  in  proposed  use  or  design. 

In  general,  considerably  more  attention  is  required  to  the  needs  of 
persons  on  foot  in  the  peripheral  area  in  the  form  of  space,  shelter, 
services,  and  amenities.     These  all  seem  concentrated  in  the  Central  Con- 
j  course  area  at  the  expense  of  the  perimeter. 

d.  Impacts 

•        Parcel  No.   1*  Jessie  to  Mission 

The  proposed  use  is  the  downtown  campus  for  the  San  Francisco 
Community  College  district.     The  building  is  projected  to  be  40,000  sq 
ft  of  the  permissible  107,250  sq  ft. 


*Parcel  numbers  are  taken  from  "Peripheral  Sites  Parcel  Map,  Yerba  Buena 
Center,  Attachment  C  (2  of  2),"  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  dated  December  1971.     See  Figure  16  in  Chapter  I. 
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Activities:  Provides  continuity  of  pedestrian- 

oriented  activity. 

Views:  Assuming  use  of  maximum  height,  views 

will  be  obstructed  from  the  south  and 
west. 

Parcel  No.  2  Mission  to  Minna 

The  completed  extension  of  the  Fifth  and  Mission  streets  garage. 
Parcel  No .  3  Minna  to  Howard 

Office  building  proposing  almost  the  fully  allowable  gross  floor 
area,  500,000  square  feet  of  the  522,133  permissible. 

Activities:  Elimination  of  residential  and  related 

retail  uses. 

Irreversible  Impacts:     Loss  of  views.  Imperial  Hotel  facade. 

Views:  Assuming  use  of  maximum  height,  views 

will  be  obstructed  from  the  south  and 
west  including  existing  and  future  resi- 
dential areas  north  to  the  city's  hills. 

Parcel  No.  4  Howard  to  Folsom 

Office  building,  projected  at  200,000  square  feet  or  about  two- 
thirds  permissible.     The  Master  Plan  drawings  of  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  Design  Group  show  a  triangular  building  with  its  diagonal 
face  paralleling  the  axis  established  by  the  Clementina  Towers. 
If  the  building  were  so  constructed,  views  from  the  easternmost 
hoxising  block  would  be  preserved. 

In  any  case,  the  building  would  obstruct  views  from  the  western 
Clementina  Towers  housing  unit. 

Form  and  Bulk:  Blocks  residential  views. 

Activities:  This  parcel  is  in  a  C-3-S  district  which 

does  not  require  (Sec.  21 2C)  continuity 
'  of  retail  and  consumer  services.  Assum- 

ing the  developer  would  provide  retail 
at  the  ground  level,  there  is  doubt  about 
its  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
residents  nearby  as  opposed  to  the  office 
building  tenants . 

Views:  See  "Form  and  Bulk"  above. 
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Irreversible  Impacts: 


See  both  "Form  and  Bulk"  and  "Activities" 
above . 


Construction  Process:    Negative;  it  is  possible  that  pile  founda- 
tions may  be  required  and  this  process 
causes  excessive  noise.     Ground  level 
activity  will  disrupt  pedestrian  use  by 
elderly  residents  of  Clementina  Towers, 
particularly  in  outdoor  sitting  areas  and 
walks  to  grocery  shopping,  for  at  least 
one  year.     There  may  be  increased  mainten- 
ance costs  caused  by  the  dust  and  debris  of 
construction. 

Urban  Design  Plan:  Block  views,  may  disrupt  street  level 

activity  unless  retail  provided. 

Parcel  No.  5  Tehama  to  Clementina  on  Fourth  Street 

Clementina  Towers :     Generally  positive  impact  which  will  be 
strengthened  by  construction  of  the  Salvation  Army  housing  in 
land-use  terms. 

Parcel  No.  6  Clementina  to  Folsom  on  Fourth  Street 
Owner  participation;  unknown  use. 

Parcel  No.  6a  Clementina  to  Folsom  on  Fourth  Street  (author's 
parcel  notation) 

Owner  participation;  commercial  use. 

Potential  is  generally  positive,  but  insufficient  data  to 
comment  in  depth. 

Parcel  No.   7  Shipley  to  Clara  on  Fourth  Street 
Salvation  Army,  commercial. 

Potential  is  generally  positive,  but  insufficient  data  to  comment 
in  depth. 

Parcel  No.   8  Shipley  to  Clara  on  Fourth  Street 
Salvation  Army  housing  (in  construction) . 

Urban  Design  Plan:  Negative;  sketches  show  slab  buildings, 

which  generally  tend  to  obstruct  views 
more  than  towers.     Otherwise,  insufficient 
data  to  comment  further. 
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Parcel  No.  9  Clara  to  Harrison  on  Fourth  Street 


Unknown . 

Parcel  No.  9a  Folsom  Street  (author's  parcel  notation) 

Owner  participation  coiranercial  use  projected  at  65%  of  permis- 
sible gross  floor  area  or  150,000  square  feet  of  229,500  square 
feet. 

Parcel  No.  10  Harrison  to  Folsom  on  Third  Street 

Office  building,  projected  for  400,000  sq  ft  of  an  allowable 
1,199,063  sq  ft,  or  33%.     Photographs  of  the  Master  Plan  model 
show  this  bulk  divided  into  two  equal  height  structures  approxi 
mating  the  arena  building's  roof  line,  and  a  smaller  two-  or 
three-story  structure  fronting  on  Harrison  Street.     The  model 
shows  a  courtyard  on  the  interior  of  the  parcel.     As  illustrate 
impact  could  be  generally  positive  in  terms  of  open  space,  heig  , 
and  bulk. 

Should  the  60-65%  projected  area  be  built,  as  has  been  assumed 
for  other  peripheral  parcels,  the  impacts  would  tend  generally 
toward  the  negative. 

Parcel  No.   11  Folsom  Street 


Owner  participation;  commercial. 

Projects  65%  of  allowable  gross  area  or  100,000  sq  ft  of 
152,000  sq  ft. 

Parcel  No.  12  Perry  to  Harrison  on  Third  Street 
Owner  participation,  commercial. 

I 

Projects  39%  of  allowable  76  ,625  sq  ft,  or  30,000  sq  ft.  This 
parcel  occupies  an  important  position,  on  axis  with  the  Central 
Concourse  of  the  Central  Blocks  Complex.     It  therefore  warrants 
architectural  importance  not  evident  from  data  available.  Its 
forecast  impact  therefore  is  not  necessarily  negative,  but  urbai 
design  opportunities  are  presently  not  being  exploited. 

Parcel  No.  12a  Harrison  to  Verona  on  Third  Street  (author's 
parcel  notation) 

Owner  participation;  commercial. 

Parcel  No.  13  Verona  to  Folsom  on  Third  Street 

Taylor-Woodrow  office  building. 
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This  b  iiilding,  scheduled  to  commence  construction  late  this  year, 
is  projected  at  85%  allowable  gross  area,  or  300,000  sq  ft  of 
360,938  sq  ft.     Situated  in  an  M-1  district,  it  is  subject  to 
no  coverage  restrictions  nor  any  guaranteeing  street  level 
pedestrian  activity  in  the  spirit  of  Section  212C  of  the  City 
Planning  Code.     The  interesting  storefront  activity  of  No.  333 
might  not  be  compatible  in  the  new  building. 

Activities:  Negative;  removes  existing  visually  inter- 

esting street  frontage.     However,  there 
is  insufficient  data  to  determine  what  is 
planned  by  the  developer  for  ground  levels 

Construction:  Insufficient  data. 

Urban  Design  Plan:         Insufficient  data. 

Parcel  No.  14  Folsom  Street  north 

Owner  participation;  commercial. 

Insufficient  data,  but  probably  no  significant  impact  because 
of  small  size. 

Parcel  No.  15  Clementina  to  Howard  on  Third  Street 
Office  building. 

Projected  at  81%  of  an  allowable  619,920  sq  ft,  or  500,000 
sq  ft.     This  development  is  shown  in  the  Master  Plan  model  as  a 
two  building  design,  with  a  relatively  low  structure  situated 
at  the  southern  end  (Clementina  to  Tehama)  and  a  high-rise  at 
the  Howard  Street  comer.     Assuming  the  ground  level  setback 
indicates  retail  frontage,  its  pedestrian  activity  impact  is 
positive . 

Views:  Negative;  blocks  windows  of  building  on 

east  side  of  Clementina  to  Tehama  portion. 
Tends  to  block  views  from  freeway  towards 
north  of  Market  hills  and  high-rise 
buildings,  as  do  all  proposed  high-rise 
office  towers  along  Third  Street  periphery 

Irreversible  Impacts:    Negative;  see  "Views"  above. 

Parcel  No.  16  Howard  to  Minna  on  Third  Street 

Office  building,  Del  Monte. 

Projected  at  85%  of  1,179,136  sq  ft  allowable  gross,  or  1  million 
ft;  this  building  is  a  major  high-rise  structure  which  appears 
to  exceed  the  allowable  diagonal  dimensions  of  the  bulk  limits 
for  District  320-1. 
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Form  and  Bulk:  Negative;  diagonal  dimension  may  exceed 

allowable. 

Activities:  Negative;  model  appears  to  show  arcade 

and  setback  at  ground  level.  Query:  Is 
sufficient  area  left  to  provide  pedestrian 
activities? 

Views:  Negative;  blocks  views  from  south. 

Irreversible  Impacts:    Negative;  assuming  successful  occupancy, 

there  may  be  as  many  as  5000  office 
workers  in  this  building  alone,  excluding 
visitors.     Together  with  the  other  pro- 
jected office  buildings  a  potential  of 
16,000  office  workers  would  be  using  the 
sidewalk  areas,  thus  increasing  walking 
densities.     Without  mitigating  design 
features  of  both  a  public  and  private 
nature,  the  effect  of  Increased  density 
cannot  be  reversed. 

•  Parcel  No.   17  Minna  to  Mission  on  Third  Street 
Office  building 

Projected  at  500,000  sq  ft  of  an  allowable  669,900  sq  ft  or  76% 
this  building  is  roughly  one  half  the  bulk  and  size  of  Parcel 
No.  16,  and  hence  has  fewer  but  similar  impacts. 

•  Parcel  No.   18  Mission  to  Jessie  on  Third  Street 
Office  building 

Projected  at  500,000  sq  ft  of  an  allowable  646,352  sq  ft,  or 
77%,  it  would  have  similar  effects  to  those  of  Parcel  No.  17* 

8.       Summary  of  Impacts 

a.      Major  Positive  Impacts  in  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 

1.  Net  additional  public  open  space  throughout  results  from  the 
Central  Concourse  and  its  three  plazas. 

2.  Increased  sun  exposure  for  pedestrians  in  general. 

3.  Continuous,  protected  north-south  pedestrian  right-of-way 
through  the  complex  from  Market  Street  and  BART/Muni  station. 

4.  Undergroundlng  of  garage  and  Exhibit  Hall,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  open  space  and  to  reduce  appearance  of  massive  bulk  of 
these  structures. 
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5.  Under grounding  of  service  traffic  to  reduce  pedestrian/truck 
conflicts . 

6.  Increased  circulation  convenience  for  users  of  arena,  Apparel 
Mart  and  Exhibit  Hall. 

7.  Incorporation  of  shops,  restaurants,  hotel  (and  possibly 
theater)  in  attempt  to  generate  nighttime  activity. 

Major  Negative  Impacts  in  the  Central  Blocks  Complex 

1.  Long  walk  through  area  for  BART  patrons  to  the  Sports  Arena. 

2.  Major  post-noon  shadows  on  Market  Street  from  proposed  35-story 
office  tower. 

3.  Thirty-five  story  office  tower  sharply  modifies  scale  of  Market 
Street  frontage. 

A .      Replacement  of  old  life-styles  by  new  ones  with  no  continuity 
or  transition  provided. 

5 .  Master  Plan  creates  a  closed,  inward-looking  effect. 

6.  Open  space  amenities  generally  not  visible  except  in  central 
area. 

7 .  Excessive  bulk  of  Apparel  Mart  and  hotel  facilities  structure. 
Major  Positive  Impacts  of  Peripheral  Parcels 

1.  Generally  good  activity  match  along  east  edge. 

2.  Lower  office  buildings  than  would  probably  be  built  without 
redevelopment  controls. 

Major  Negative  Impacts  of  Peripheral  Parcels 

1.  West  edge  uses  not  fully  compatible  with  emerging  activities 
beyond  YBC. 

2 .  Loss  of  views  towards  city  from  properties  on  west  side  of 
Fourth  Street. 

3.  No  view  or  access  to  concourse  space  for  residents  west  of 
Fourth  Street. 

4.  Major  shadows  along  Third  Street. 
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G.       TRANSPORTATION  IMPACTS 


1.      The  Context  for  Transportation  Decisions  in  the  City 

"San  Francisco  has  the  highest  vehicle  density  of  any  city  in  the 
world.    Approximately  350,000  vehicles  (7600  vehicles  per  square  mile) 
were  registered  within  the  city."*    "Over  350,000  people  come  to  the  down- 
town from  other  parts  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  area  each  weekday. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  trips  are  to  work  and  most  of  these  are  made 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  peak  periods.     Forty- three  percent  of 
all  trips  to  work  in  downtown  are  made  by  commuters  from  surrounding 
counties.     If  adequate  transportation  facilities  are  made  available, 
downtown  employment  is  expected  to  grow  by  105,000  jobs  between  1970 
and  1990.     Since  the  city's  labor  force  is  not  expected  to  grow  sub- 
stantially, the  number  of  nonresidents  commuting  to  dovmtown  will  in- 
crease by  about  the  same  amount.     Given  the  current  modal  split,  as 
many  as  30,000  additional  automobiles  would  be  attempting  to  enter  and 
leave  downtown  during  the  peak  periods."** 

This. remarkable  degree  of  vehicle  activity,  reported  in  the  city's 
transportation  studies,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  downtown  area 
can  service  the  transportation  needs  of  city  and  suburban  dwellers  as 
well  as  a  substantial  visitor  influx  with  the  present  system  of  streets, 
parking  and  transit.     It  also  suggests  the  intense  vehicle  competition 
for  available  space,  particularly  during  peak  travel  hours.     In  the  face 
of  the  demand  increase  projected  above,  those  who  continue  to  choose 
automobile  vehicles  as  their  preferred  means  of  travel  to  and  within  the 
downtown  area  will  have  to  pay  an  increasing  price  in  terms  of  travel 
delays,  higher  costs  for  parking,  and  generally  less  automotive  con- 
venience. 

The  transportation  element  of  the  city's  comprehensive  plan  states: 
"Any  increase  (in  net  new  jobs)  will  require  expanded  transportation, 
since  existing  facilities  are  strained  to  capacity  during  the  rush  hours.' 
And  the  background  study  for  that  report:     "Facilities  designed  to  handle 
peak  period  automobile  travel  are  presently  saturated  in  at  least  two 
corridors — the  East  and  North  Bay — and  are  likely  to  be  used  to  capacity 
in  the  Peninsula  corridor  as  well  within  a  few  years."****    And  "Within 
the  downtown  core,  parking  facilities,  both  on-street  and  off-street, 
legal  and  illegal,  are  used  beyond  their  practical  capacities."***** 


*Downtown  Traffic  and  Parking  Survey  -  Part  II,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  September  13,  1972. 
**Transportation:     Conditions,  Problems,  Issues  -  Background  Studies 
for  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Department  of  City  Planning,  January  1971. 
***Plan  for  Transportation  -  The  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San  Francisco, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  Public  Works, 
September  13,  1972. 
****0p.  cit.,  Transportation:     Conditions,  Problems.  Issues. 
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The  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission  both  regard  the  freeway  system  and  the  Bay  Bridg 
as  at  capacity  during  present  peak  periods.     Additional  traffic  can  pass 
on  them  only  by  extending  the  time  of  peak  traffic  loads.     This  they  re- 
gard as  practical  for  only  a  relatively  small  additional  increase  in  traf- 
fic, although  precise  limits  are  difficult  to  define  as  the  downtown  auto 
commuter  has  shown  himself  surprisingly  willing  to  accept  delays,  incon- 
venience and  changes  in  trip  scheduling.     Both  the  above  agencies  agree 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  minimize  any  increase  to  San  Francisco 
rush  hour  automobile  traffic,  and  that  the  commuter  should  ride  mass  trans 

The  transportation  element  of  the  city's  comprehensive  plan  states 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  city  to  "give  priority  to  public  transit 
as  the  means  of  meeting  San  Francisco's  transportation  needs,  particularly 
those  of  commuters.     The  existing  vehicular  capacity  of  the  bridges,  high- 
ways and  freeways  entering  the  city  should  not  be  increased  and  should 
be  reduced  where  possible."    It  further  states  that  "all  additions  to 
the  commuter  load  as  a  result  of  job  growth  in  the  city  should  be  accom- 
modated by  public  transit.     Consequently  the  plan  does  not  recommend  new 
facilities  which  would  increase  the  number  of  cars  entering  the  city." 
The  plan  views  parking  facilities  as  one  of  the  primary  controls  on 
vehicular  traffic,  particularly  peak  hour  traffic.     It  is  stated  as  policy 
that  the  city  should  "Encourage  short-term  use  of  parking  facilities  ad- 
jacent to  the  downtown  core.     Commuters  should  be  discouraged  from  using 
these  parking  facilities  by  high  charges  on  all-day  use.     Provide  needed 
additional  short-term  parking  facilities  on  peripheral  locations  around 
the  downtown  core,  adjacent  to  major  thoroughfares."** 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  Yerba  Buena  project  will  exist  within 
a  developed  transportation  context  of  congestion,  rapidly  expanding  move- 
ment demand,  and  an  established  public  policy  for  meeting  these  problems. 
Chapter  V,  Section  A — Economic  Impacts,  has  shown  that  many  elements  in 
the  development  of  Yerba  Buena  project  represent  only  the  structuring  by 
the  city  of  part  of  the  growth  expected  otherwise  to  occur  in  a  less  or- 
ganized fashion  in  the  downtown  area.     The  transportation  impacts  gener- 
ated are  generic  to  the  downtown  area,  not  special  with  this  project  in 
most  parts,  and  thus  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  city  policy  and 
efforts  in  meeting  downtown  transportation  needs.     All  of  these  problems 
are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

2.      The  Transportation  Setting  of  the  Project 

The  proposed'  Yerba  Buena  project  is  located  in  the  periphery  of 
downtown  San  Francisco,  adjacent  to  the  financial  and  retail  center  of 
the  city.     Chapter  II,  Figure  III  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the 
project  site  and  these  areas.     Fifty-three  percent  of  the  total  1965  work 


*Meeting  with  MTC  January  17,  1973. 
**0p.  cit.,  Plan  for  Transportation. 
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trips  to  the  downtown  area  were  via  the  Mission-Bayshore  and  East  Bay 
corridors,  which  generate  much  of  the  travel  on  local  streets  in  the 
South  of  Market,  including  those  in  the  project  site.*    The  project  area 
has  perhaps  the  best  access  by  all  modes  of  transportation  of  any  place 
in  the  city,  but  also  the  resulting  congestion.     The  elements  of  this 
transportation  system  are  illustrated  in  Figures  Gl ,  G2,  and  G3  and  dis- 
cussed individually  below. 

The  project  area  lies  between  the  James  Lick/Bayshore  Freeway  and  the 
downtown  core.     Much  of  the  auto  traffic  to  the  do^'Tntox-m  financial  and 
retail  areas  from  the  Peninsula  or  the  East  Bay  will  access  downtown  from 
the  freeway  off -ramps  and  through  the  streets  of  the  project  area,  and 
return  the  same  way.     The  DPATS  analysis,  based  on  1965  survey  data,  in- 
dicated very  heavy  street  traffic,  on  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  streets, 
connecting  to  the  freeways.     Extension  of  the  Interstate  280  Freeway 
parallel  to  the  Bayshore  Freeway  and  linking  with  the  Bay  Bridge  will 
provide  additional  on  and  off  ramps  in  the  South  of  Market  area,  including 
on  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  streets.     At  present,  long  queues  char- 
acteristically form  at  all  of  the  freeway  ramps  during  the  evening  rush 
hour,  and  the  backups  in  turn  impact  the  traffic  on  the  approach  streets. 
The  new  280  Freeway  ramps  will  help  distribute  this  load  to  minimize 
queuing.     However,  improved  freeway  access  helps  doxvutown  traffic  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  freeways  themselves  can  handle  the  traffic.  Current 
traffic  delays  are  a  serious  constraint  on  traffic  exiting  through  the  proj- 
ect area  and  make  street  capacity  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

Market  Street,  defining  the  northern  boundary  of  the  project  area, 
is  being  reconstructed  from  a  major  vehicular  thoroughfare  to  one  of 
minor  auto  traffic,  with  emphasis  on  pedestrian  use,  mass  transit,  and  a 
visual  structuring  of  the  character  and  form  of  the  downto\-m  area.  It 
will  also  contain  underground  BART  and  Muni  streetcar  lines,  providing 
the  major  rapid  mass  transit  corridor  of  the  city.     Howard,  Folsom, 
Harrison,  and  Bryant  streets  are  major  vehicular  thoroughfares  connecting 
the  lower  downtown  area  with  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  and 
serving  as  a  lateral  distributor  for  freeway  traffic.     Mission  is  a  major 
traffic  and  transit  street  serving  the  South  of  Market  area. 

The  project  site,  because  of  its  location  adjacent  to  the  financial 
and  retail  center  of  the  city  and  the  main  freeway  and  street  thorough- 
fares, is  located  in  the  zone  the  city  has  designated  as  appropriate  for 
new  parking  facilities  serving  downtown  short-term  users  (see  Figure  GA). 
The  area  had  many  vacant  lots  in  1964  prior  to  redevelopment  clearance 
and  contained  a  total  of  3244  parking  spaces  by  city  survey.     The  project 


*0p.  cit.,  Transportation:     Conditions,  Problems,  Issues  (quoting  BATS 
data) . 
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1  Existing  SPRR  Station      3  Ferry  Building 

2  Relocated  SPRR  Station    A  Existing  Airline  Terminal 


5  Greyhound  Bus  Depot 

6  BART  Stations 


BART  Lines  ' 
FIGURE  G-1 


■        Cable  Car  Lines 

ELEMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
IN  RELATION  TO  YBC  AREA 
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REGIONAL  TRANSIT  TERMINAL 
TRANSIT  CENTER 
TRANSIT  STREET 

FIGURE  G-2      EXISTING  HUNICIPAL  RAILWAY  TRANSIT  SERVICE 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San  Francisco:  Plan  for  Transportation,  San  Francisco  Department 
of  City  Planning,  1972, 


FREEWAY 
'    '       MAJOR  THOROUGHFARE 

 SECONDARY  THOROUGHFARE 

RECREATIONAL  STREET 

\ 

FIGURE  G-3      TRAFFICWAYS  PRESENTLY  FUNCTIONING  AS  DESIGNATED 
IN  THE  MASTER  PLAN 

Source:     The  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San  Francisco:     Plan  for  Transportation,  San  Francisco  Department 
of  City  Planning,  1972. 
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Area  Appropriate  for  New  Parking  Facilities 
-    J  Yerba  Buena  Center  Site 

FIGURE  G-4      AREAS  IN  DOWNTOWN  APPROPRIATE  FOR  NEW  PARKING  FACILITIES 

mrce:     The  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San  Francisco:     Plan  for  Transportation, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  1972. 
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area  by  1972  had  been  largely  acquired  and  cleared,  with  many  cleared  lots 
utilized  for  parking  and  contained  at  that  time  3692  off-street  parking 
spaces  and  617  on-street  parking  spaces.*    Virtually  all  of  the  off- 
street  spaces  were  used  in  1964  and  1972  for  long-term  parking,  mostly  by 
commuters  working  in  the  downtown  core. 

The  project  area  is  unusually  well  served  by  public  transit.  An 
important  element  in  the  transportation  environment  of  the  project  is  the 
proximity  of  two  BART  stations,  the  Powell  Street  station  and  the  Montgome? 
Street  station.     These  stations  are  scheduled  for  operation  in  1973  or 
shortly  thereafter,  well  in  advance  of  major  project  functions.     They  will 
give  access  for  Yerba  Buena  project  and  downtown  travelers  to  the  three 
BART  lines  running  between  the  East  Bay  and  Daly  City.     Muni  streetcar 
lines  in  the  Market  Street  corridor  will  also  be  underground,  sharing  the 
same  stations.     In  addition,  the  Southern  Pacific  commuter  trains  serving 
the  Peninsula  terminate  two  blocks  below  the  south    end  of  the  project  at 
Third  and  Townsend,  with  feeder  bus  connections  and  pedestrian  flows 
through  the  project  area  to  downtown.     Extension  of  the  Interstate  280  | 
Freeway  is  expected  to  require  movement  of  the  train  station  one  block  ' 
west  of  its  present  location.     Golden  Gate  Transit's  express  buses  servingj 
Marin  County  have  stops  throughout  downtown;  stops  are  expected  to  be  | 
placed  in  the  project  area  wherever  demand  is  generated.     AC  Transit  is 
expected  to  continue  limited  bus  service  to  the  East  Bay  after  BART  is 
in  operation,  from  the  Transbay  Terminal  two  blocks  east  of  the  project. 
The  project  area  is  also  in  the  midst  of  several  Muni  bus  routes,  includin 
the  primary  Mission  and  Third  Street  routes,  providing  access  day  and 
night  between  downtown  and  all  of  San  Francisco,  either  directly  or  by 

transfer.  I 

I 
I 

The  Yerba  Buena  project  is  part  of  a  dynamic  downtown  area  with  an  [ 
excellent  system  of  freeway,  street  and  public  transit  facilities,  but 
that  is  already  severely  impacted  by  an  intense  demand  for  long-term 
parking  and  peak  hour  street  space. 

3.       The  Proposed  Development 

The  Yerba  Buena  project  is  planned  to  comprise  a  carefully  organized 
mixture  of  high  intensity  uses,  many  of  which  which  are  expected  to  develc 
whether  or  not  the  project  exists.     This  project  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  control  and  planning  of  transportation  requirements,  and 
thus  control  of  impacts.     High-rise  office  buildings,  a  large  apparel 
mart,  a  trade  center,  and  retail  shops  will  tend  to  contribute  to  down- 
town peak  period**  transportation  conditions.     The  convention  and  hotel 
facilities  will  serve  very  large  groups  of  people  with  movements  scattered 


*San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  Surveys — August  1,   1964,  and 
February  28,  1972. 
**The  peak  period  is  defined  as  that  two-hour  period  during  which  the 
greater  amount  of  travel  occurs.     It  is  generally  from  4-6  p.m.  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 
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over  a  broad  period  of  time  with  much  less  reliance  on  private  automobiles 
and  much  less  proportionate  impact  on  peak  period  transportation  demand. 
Periodic  public  shows  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  will  generate  major  auto  oriented 
crowds  with  movements  scattered  over  a  broad  period  of  time,  but  must  be 
scheduled  for  nights  and  weekends  in  order  to  attract  the  public.  The 
arena  and  theater  facilities  in  contrast  will  generate  large  surge  flows 
of  crowds  that  are  also  heavily  auto  oriented,  also  occurring  normally 
at  night  and  on  weekends. 

A  large  pedestrian  concourse  is  provided  as  a  central  spine  of  the 
project,  giving  both  functional  and  visual  unity  to  the  central  blocks. 
This  concourse  opens  to  Market  Street  and  provides  the  linkage  between  the 
project  area  and  the  retail,  entertainment,  hotel,  and  financial  areas  of 
downtown.     The  YBC  project  concourse  will  have  a  direct  underground  link 
with  the  BART  Powell  Street  station. 

An  underground  1800-car  public  garage  will  be  located  beneath  the 
Exhibit  Hall.     Approximately  1841  additional  off-street  spaces  will  be 
provided,  including  316  in  an  already  completed  extension  to  the  existing 
Fifth  and  Mission  public  garage,  and  the  remainder  in  private  development 
within  the  project  area.     The  expected  location  of  these  facilities  is 
shown  in  Figure  G5.     These  3957  spaces  plus  the  181  on-street  spaces  re- 
sult in  a  total  of  4138  spaces  located  in  the  project  area. 

The  main  body  of  the  project  area  lies  in  a  C3S  "CBD  Support"  plan- 
ning zone,  where  parking  can  be  provided  only  by  the  permission  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission.     Five  land  parcels  in  this  area  are  at  present 
uncommitted  but  suitable  (and  expected  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  be 
so  utilized)  for  high-rise  office  structures.     The  agency  does  not  expect 
parking  to  be  provided  in  these  structures  and  the  city  can  control  the 
amount  provided.     The  southern  third  of  the  project  is  zoned  M-1,  "Light 
Industrial,"  which  allows  provision  of  parking  facilities.     The  project 
sites  in  this  area  are  essentially  committed  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
states  planned  parking  quantities  are  firm  and  included  in  the  figures  above. 

On-street  parking  in  the  area  will  be  significantly  reduced  by 
elimination  of  many  of  the  small  side  streets  and  alleyways,  by  no  park- 
ing zones  on  the  main  thoroughfares  (as  part  of  the  city's  overall  traffic 
plan  to  improve  traffic  flow  passing  through  the  area  to  and  from  down- 
town) ,  and  by  no-parking  zones  around  the  central  blocks  to  facilitate 
access. 

In  accordance  with  city  code  requirements,  on-site  access  and 
parking  must  be  provided  for  service  vehicles  in  all  elements  of  the 
project.     The  Exhibit  Hall  and  arena  will  have  major  underground  service 
areas  capable  of  accommodating  semi-trailer  trucks. 

A  downtown  airline  terminal  served  by  airport  buses  may  be  provided 
in  the  last  stages  of  project  construction.  It  would  have  direct  pedes- 
trian access  to  the  BART  Powell  Street  station  and  to  an  off-street  taxi 
area.     The  actual  bus  access  area  would  be  underground. 
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FIGURE  G-5      PROJECT  PARKING  SPACES 
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4.      Transportation  Demand 


The  transportation  demand  generated  by  all  elements  to  be  located  in 
the  YBC  was  estimated  based  upon  the  user  population  expected  for  the  proj- 
ect and  on  statistical  factors  appropriate  for  the  downtown  area.  Impacts 
of  the  demand  are  assessed  In  the  subsections.     User  occupancy  data  were 
developed  in  Chapter  V,  Section  A,  and  are  presented  in  Tables  G2,  G4,  G6, 
and  08.     Basic  occupancy  figures  including  transient  visitors  were  trans- 
lated into  estimates  of  the  number  of  person  movements  into  or  out  of  the 
project  area  each  day.     Internal  movements  were  not  calculated  as  they  are 
basic  project  design  considerations  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  assessing 
the  impact  of  the  project  on  its  external  setting. 

Four  categories  of  movement  were  estimated:     Average  24-hour  weekday 
total,  weekday  afternoon  peak  period,  normal  night  peak  hour  and  worst 
night  peak  hour.     Conservative  factors  were  used  for  each  category  to 
insure  examination  of  the  negative  conditions,  including  assumptions  in 
all  cases  that  a  convention  was  in  progress  during  day  and  night  and  that 
a  public  arena  event  was  in  progress  at  night.* 

These  movement  figures  were  then  distributed  to  zones  of  origin/ 
destination  and  model  split  made  for  each  zoned  flow,  based  primarily  on 
data  developed  by  the  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  (BATS)  for  the  down- 
town area  of  San  Francisco  and  projected  by  BATS  to  1980.     The  demand 
estimates  are  shown  with  the  factors  for  calculation  in  Tables  Gl ,  G3, 
05,  G7,  and  G9. 

The  elements  located  in  YBC  at  completion  in  1983  are  estimated  to 
generate  a  demand  for  approximately  44,300  person  movements  exiting  in 
the  project  area  during  the  afternoon  peak  period.     Many  of  these  movements, 
by  convention  visitors  and  others,  are  within  the  downtown  area;  a  YBC 
demand  of  only  32,500  person  movements  is  estimated  to  exit  in  the 
downtown  area,  including  14,000  by  automobile,  7700  by  Muni,  4700  by  BART, 
and  6100  by  other  forms  of  transit.     Employees  traveling  from  work  are 
estimated  to  generate  a  demand  of  30,281  person  trips  exiting  downtown 
during  the  afternoon  peak  period,  16,549  leaving  the  city.     Constraint  of 
long-term  parking  availability  to  completely  eliminate  YBC  employee 
commuting  by  private  automobile  would  redistribute  approximately  12,200 
peak  period  person  movements  from  auto  to  public  transit  existing  down- 
town.    Total  YBC  movement  demand  over  a  24-hour  weekday,  including  a  con- 
vention and  a  night  arena  event,  is  estimated  as  103,800  person  movements 
to  and  from  the  downtown  area  in  1983. 

In  1965,  260,500  people**  were  employed  in  downtown,  and  170,900 
person  movements***  exited  the  downtown  area  during  the  afternoon  peak 


*Conventions  are  expected  to  be  in  progress  approximately  130  days  of 
the  year,  public  arena  events  excluding  conventions  are  expected  to 
occur  approximately  185-209  days  of  the  year.     See  sections  A  and  C 
of  this  chapter . 

**BATS  "Controlled  Trend,"  Zonal  Forecasts  1965-1980-1990,  Bay  Area 
Transportation  Study  Commission  Technical  Report  226,  May  1,  1969. 
***0p.  cit.,  BATS  data  as  reported  in  Transportation;     Conditions.  Problems, 
Issues . 
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period."*    It  is  expected  that  36,300  people  will  be  employed  in  YBC  at 
completion  in  1983,  14%  of  those  employed  in  downtown  San  Francisco  in 
1965,  and  with  the  additional  convent  ion  and  other  activities  will  generat( 
the  equivalent  of  19%  of  the  1965  person  movements. 

However,  we  have  discussed  in  sections  A  and  C  that  many  of  the  YBC 
elements  generating  this  transportation  demand  would  exist  and  locate  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  even  if  the  YBC  project  were  to  be  terminated; 
leaving  the  Exhibit  Hall-Meeting  Room  Complex,  the  Sports  Arena,  and  75% 
of  the  Apparel  Mart  as  the  only  significant  elements  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  the  project.     These  three  elements  are  estimated  to  generate 
a  demand  of  2850  person  movements  out  of  the  downtown  area  during  the 
afternoon  peak  period,  including  1860  by  auto,  and  a  total  of  18,300 
person  movements  in  and  out  of  downtown  during  a  2A-hour  day  in  which 
activities  occur  in  all  three  elements.     Convention  visitors,  although 
large  in  number,  travel  primarily  within  the  downtown  area  and  are  re- 
ported to  heavily  use  special  shuttle  buses.     Office  workers  are  the 
dominant  factor  in  peak  period  movement  impact. 

5.      Traffic  Impact 

•        Weekday  Automobile  Traffic  and  Parking 

Assessment  of  the  traffic  impacts  of  YBC  is  a  complex  problem,  de- 
pendent upon  conditions  throughout  the  traffic  network.     A  precise  answer 
requires  a  network  model  analysis  that  would  reflect  the  interdependent 
variables  of  loading  capacity  and  manipulation  capability  on  all  elements. 
For  example,  saturated  capacity  of  the  Bay  Bridge  does  back  up  and  stall 
traffic  on  the  streets  of  downtown  San  Francisco,  effectively  reducing 
the  flow  or  "capacity"  on  those  streets.     The  same  interdependence  exists 
in  the  network  of  streets  within  just  the  downtown  area.     In  any  case, 
capacity  analysis  usually  presumes  even  distribution  of  use,  or  at  least 
an  averaging  effect. 

However,  this  level  of  detail  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the 

basic  impacts  of  the  project  under  the  conditions  expected  to  exist  in 

the  future.     Two  basic  factors  are  important  in  this  assessment:  The 

constraint  of  parking  availability  and  the  basic  saturated  condition 

expected  of  peak  hour  downtown  and  regional  traffic  in  the  future. 

Our  investigation  included  review  of  the  detailed  DPATS  model  data, 
the  1980  flow  projections  developed  for  the  project  area  by  Livingston 
and  Blayney,  and  the  De  Leuw,  Cather  traffic  impact  analysis.     The  City 
Traffic  Engineer's  office  stated  to  us  that  the  particular  flows  and 
volumes  for  South  of  Market  developed  by  DPATS,  based  on  1965  data  pro- 
jected, are  no  longer  accurate,  due  to  continual  redesign  and  manipulation 
of  the  traffic  system  to  improve  traffic  flow.** 


*The  discrepancy  between  peak  period  movements  and  number  of  employees  is 
accounted  for  in  BATS  data  by  night  workers,  travel  off-peak,  and  persom 
resident  in  the  area. 
**Meeting  with  Richard  Evans  of  the  San  Francisco  Traffic  Engineer's  Office 
January  1973. 
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TABLE  G-1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MOVEMENTS  BY  ORIGIN-DESTINATION  AND  MODE  OF  TRAVEL 


Percent  of  Total  Percent  of 

opraphlc  Area  Person  Movements  Mode  Total  Mode 

Home  to  Work  Distribution* 

North  Bay  (Marin  and  Sonoma  counties)                        9%                        Total  100% 

j                                                                                                                       Auto  47 

I                                                                                                                       Bus  45 

Ferry  8 

Peninsula  (Peninsula,  San  Mateo, 

San  Jose,  and  south)                                                  18                          Total  100% 

Auto  59 

SPRR  34 

Bus  7 

East  Bay  (Bay  Bridge)                                                  20                          Total  100% 

Auto  24 

Bus  22 

BART  54 

Downtown/Northeast  San  Francisco 
(vest  of  Van  Ness,  North  of  Market 
to  the  Embarcadero,  and  South  of 

Market  to  101)                                                            14                          Total  100% 

Auto  34 

Bus  66 

Northwest  San  Francisco  (Richmond, 

Marina,  and  Western  Addition)                                   15                          Total  100% 

Auto  37 

Bus  63 

Southwest  San  Francisco  (Sunset, 
Parkside,  Mission,  Ingleside, 
Excelsior,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Upper 

Market)                                                                    19                        Total  100% 

Auto  37 

Bus  50 

BART  13 

Southeast  San  Francisco  (Hunters  Point, 

east  and  south  of  101)                                                5                          Total  100% 

Auto  47 

Muni  53 

Total  100% 

J  Distribution  of  Nighttime  Events** 

Marin                                                                          3%                       Total  100% 

Auto  90 

Bus  9 

Ferry  1 

Peninsula                                                                  13                        Total  100% 

Auto  80 

SPRR  17 

Bus  3 

East  Bay                                                                    12                        Total  100% 

Auto  90 

Bus  3 

BART  7 
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TABLE  G-1  (Continued) 


Percent  of  Total  Percen 
Geographic  Area  Person  Movements  Mode  Total  1 


Downtown/Northeast  San  Francisco                               20%                        Total  1001 

Auto  70 

Bus  30 

Northwest  San  Francisco                                            21                         Total  1001 

Auto  60 

Bus  40 

Southwest  San  Francisco                                              15                          Total  lOO; 

Auto  70 

Bus  24 

BART  6 

Southeast  San  Francisco                                              16                          Total  lOO; 

Auto  75 

Bus  25 

Total  100% 

C.  Distribution  for  Convention  Events*** 

Downtown/Northeast  San  Francisco                                80%                         Total  100', 

Walk  15 

Auto  19 

Muni  1 

Special  Bus  65 

Peninsula                                                           -          10                          Total  lOO; 

Auto  100 

East  Bay                                                                       10                          Total  100! 

Auto  100 

Total  100% 

D.  Distribution  for  Service  Trips 

DowntownfNortheast  San  Francisco                               50%                        Total  1001 

Service  Vehicle  100 

Southeast  San  Francisco                                              50                          Total  1001 

Service  Vehicle  100 

Total  100% 

E.  Distribution  for  Nonwork  Daytime  Movements** 

North  Bay                           i                                            3%                        Total  1001 

Auto  75 

Bus  21 

Ferry  ^ 

Peninsula                                                                     13                          Total  100' 

Auto  80 

SPRR  17 

Bus  3 

East  Bay                                                                       12                          Total  100^ 

Auto  85 

Bus  ^ 

BART  11 
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TABLE  G-1  (Continued) 


Seographlc  Area 

Downtown/Northeast  San  Francisco 

Northwest  San  Francisco 

Southwest  San  Francisco 

Southeast  San  Francisco 

Total 


Percent  of  Total 
Person  Movements 

20% 


21% 


15 


16 


100% 


Mode 

To  tal 
Auto 
Bus 

Total 
Auto 
Muni 

Total 
Auto 
Bus 
BART 

Total 
Auto 
Bus 


Percent  of 
Total  Mode 

100% 
50 

50 

100% 
55 
45 

100% 
55 
36 
9 

100% 
60 
40 


?.  Distribution  for  Airline  Terminal  Visitor 
Movements**** 

Downtown/Northeast  San  Francisco 
Peninsula 


Total 


50 
50 

100% 


Total 
Auto 

Total 
Bus 


100% 
100 

100% 
100 


♦Geographic  and  modal  distribution  derived  from  1980  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  (BATS)  estimates 
for  home  base/work  trips.     The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Greyhound  Bus  Co.,  Harbor  Tours,  and 
Golden  Gate  Transit  provided  data  for  distribution  within  the  transit  category. 
**Geographlc  distribution  derived  from  BATS  nonwork  estimates  reported  in  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Department's  Transportation:     Conditions,  Problems,  Issues  -  Background  Studies  for  the 
Comprehensive  Plan,  p.  68.    Minor  modifications  were  made  in  both  geographic  and  modal  split; 
estimates  conservative  as  reflect  only  moderate  trend  to  mass  transit. 
***ADL  and  URS  estimates  based  on  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  Information. 

****0p.  cit..  Transportation:     Conditions.  Problems,  Issues;  modifications  made  in  modal  distribution. 
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TABLE  G-2 


YBC  USER  POPULATION  EXITING  PROJECT  AREA  DURING  AFTERNOON  PEAK  PERIOD* 


Central  Blocks 


Office 


Retail 


Exhibit  Hall  & 
Meeting  Room 
Complex 


Sports  Arena 

Theater 

Hotel 

Apparel  Mart 
Terminal 
Concourse 
Garage 

Heat/Cool  Plant 
Subtotal 


Employee 
Trips 


10,920 


277 


187** 


Visitor  & 
Misc.  Trips 


8,000***  8,187 


1,784 


166 

500 
500 


Total  Comments 


10,920**    Conservative.     100%  of  the 
employees  are  in  office  and 
all  leave  at  this  time. 

277**    75%  of  the  employees  leave. 
All  shoppers  at  this  hour 
are  employees  or  convention- 
eers counted  separately. 

Average  convention  size  Is 
12,000  and  two-thirds  would 
leave  project  area  at  this 
time.     Two-thirds  of  employees 
leave  now. 

-  Events  begin  later. 

-  Events  begin  later. 

166***  20%  of  the  830  patrons  will 
leave  in  addition  to  above 
convention  people.  Conservative 

2,284**     100%  of  both  employees  and 
visitors  leave  at  this  time. 

500****Employees  on  different  schedule. 

250  passengers  exit  bus  terminal 

-  Employees  on  schedule  that 
does  not  break  at  this  time. 


13,168 


9,166 


22,334 


Peripheral  Blocks 

Office  21,995 

Housing 

Salvation  Army  '  48 

Subtotal  22,043 

Total  35,211 


9,166 


21,995** 


48** 


22,043 


44,377 


Conservative.     All  employees 
are  in  building  and  all  leave 
at  this  time. 

Housing  for  elderly.    No  move- 
ments at  this  time  in  or  out 
of  area. 

Community /Material  Center. 
Most  visitors  and  employees 
reside  nearby.     25%  of 
employees  leave  area  at  this 
time. 


*The  peak  period  is  defined  as  that  two-hour  period  during  which  the  greater 
amount  of  travel  occurs.     It  is  generally  from  4-6  p.m.  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 
**Distribution  A  on  Table  G-1  used  to  determine  geographic  and  modal  split  on 
following  table. 
***Distribution  C  used. 
****Distribution  F  used. 
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TABLE  G-3 


WEEKDAY  AFTERNOON  PEAK  PERIOD* 
ESTIMATED  TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND 
WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  PARKING  CONSTRAINT 


Area 


North  Bay 


Peninsula 


East  Bay 


Down town /Northeast 
San  Francisco 


Total 
Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


7%  3,212 


17 


18 


27 


Northwest  San  Francisco 


Southwest  San  Francisco 


Southeast  San  Francisco 


12 


15 


7,467 


7,956 


11,755 


5,354 


6,782 


1,785 


Mode 


Auto 

Bus 

Ferry 

Auto 
SPRR 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus 

BART 


Auto 

Bus /Muni 
Walk 

Special  Bus 

Auto 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus/Muni 

BART 

Auto 
Bus 


Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


47% 
45 
8 

62 
29 
9 

32 
20 
48 


27 
29 
8 
36 

37 
63 

37 
50 
13 

47 
53 


1,510 
1,445 
257 


4,608 
2,184 
675 


2,530 
1,571 
3,855 


3,165 
3,363 

980 
4,247 


1,981 
3,373 


2,509 
3,391 

882 


839 
946 


Total 


100% 


44,311 


Auto 

Bus /Muni 

BART 

SPRR 

Walk 

Ferry 


17,142 
19,011 
4,737 
2,184 
980 
257 


*The  peak  period  is  defined  as  that  two-hour  period  during  which  the  greater 
amount  of  travel  occurs.     It  is  generally  from  4-6  p.m.  in  downtown  San 
Francisco . 
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TABLE  G-4 


YBC  USER  POPULATION  EXITING  PROJECT  AREA  DURING  NORMAL  NIGHT  EVENT  PEAK  HOUR 


Employee       Visitor  & 
Trips         Misc.  Trips      Total  Comments 


Central  Blocks 

Office 
Retail 

Exhibit  Hall  & 
Meeting  Hall 
Complex 

Sports  Arena 

Theater 

Hotel 

Apparel  Mart 
Terminal 
Concourse 
Garage 

Heat/Cool  Plant 
Subtotal 

Peripheral  Blocks 

Office 
Housing 
Salvation  Army 

Total 


4,000 

7,700 
1,440 


170 


250 


Negligible  activity. 

-  Negligible  activity. 

4,000*  Average  convention  atten 
dance  of  12,000.  No  mor 
than  one-third  leave  pro 
area  at  this  time. 

7,700*      Average  attendance  per 
event.     All  leave  at  one 

1,440**  Average  performance  is  6 
capacity  crowd.  All  lea 
at  once. 

170***  Negligible  activity  out  < 
project  area  by  hotel  pa 

-  Negligible  activity. 
250****250  passengers  exit  term 


170 


13,390 


13,560 


Negligible  activity. 
Negligible  activity. 
Negligible  activity. 


170 


13,390 


13,560 


irea 


loit 


Sout' 


*Distribution  C  on  Table  G-1  used. 
**Distrlbution  B  used. 
***Distribution  A  used. 
****Distribution  F  used. 
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TABLE  G-5 


NORMAL  NIGHT  EVENT  PEAK  HOUR 
ESTIMATED  TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND 


Area 


Total 
Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


Mode 


Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


North  Bay 


Peninsula 


East  Bay 


Downtown/Northeast 
San  Francisco 


Northwest  San  Francisco 


Southwest  San  Francisco 


Southeast  San  Francisco 


2% 


13 


11 


38 


15 


10 


11 


289 


1,744 


1,531 


5,177 


1,945 


1,403 


1,471 


Auto 

Bus 

Ferry 

Auto 
SPRR 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus 

BART 


Auto 

Bus /Muni 
Walk 

Auto 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus /Muni 
BART 

Auto 
Bus 


88% 
11 
1 

79 
12 
9 

91 

3 
6 


39 
52 
9 

60 
40 

69 
25 
6 

75 
25 


253 
32 
4 

1,368 
213 
263 

1,395 
41 
95 


2,021 
2,676 
480 


1,161 
784 


972 
345 
86 


1,101 

370 


Total 


100%  13,560 


Auto 

Bus /Muni 

BART 

SPRR 

Walk 

Ferry 


8,340 
2,541 
493 
102 
480 
4 
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TABLE  G-6 


YBC  USER  POPULATION  EXITING  PROJECT  AREA  DURING  WORST  NIGHT  EVENT  PEAK  HOUR 


Employee 
Trips 


Visitor  & 
Misc.  Trips 


Total 


Central  Blocks 

Office 
Retail 


Exhibit  Hall  & 
Meeting  Room 
Complex 


Sports  Arena 

Theater 
Hotel 

Apparel *Mart 

Terminal 

Concourse 
Garage 

Heat/Cool  Plant 
Subtotal 

Peripheral  Blocks 

Office 
Housing 

Salvation  Army 
Total 


1,000 


10,000 


1,000* 


10,000* 


18,500 


2,400 


18,500* 


2,400* 


Comments 


Negligible  activity. 

With  apparel  mart.  Publ 
event  with  total  attendai 
of  2,000  people.  50%  wl 
leave  at  peak  hour. 

Public  event  with  total 
attendance  of  30,000  peo 
(maximum  possible) .  Mov 
distributed  so  33%  leave 
peak  hour. 

Surge.  At  completion  of 
all  leave.  18,500  maxlmi 
attendance . 


e  ' 
lent 
t 


venistE 


Surge.     At  completion  ofjiven 
all  leave.  ten 

Negligible  trips  out  of  ojfl^'' 
at  this  time. 


See  Retail  for  details  on  combined  event 
probability. 


250 


250** 


250  passengers  exit  bus 
terminal . 


btivi 


32,150  32,150 


Negligible  activity. 
Negligible  activity. 
Negligible  activity. 


32,150 


32,150 


*Dlstrlbutlon  B  on  Table  G-1  used. 
**Dlstrlbutlon  F  used. 
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TABLE  G-7 


WORST  NIGHT  EVENT  PEAK  HOUR 
ESTIMATED  TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND 


Area 

North  Bay 

Peninsula 
East  Bay  " 


Down  t  own  /Nor  th  ea  s  t 
San  Francisco 


Northwest  San  Francisco 


Southwest  San  Francisco 


Southeast  San  Francisco 


Total 
Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


3% 


13 


12 


20 


21 


15 


16 


957 


4,272 


3,828 


6,505 


6,699 


4,785 


5,104 


Mode 


Auto 

Bus 

Ferry 

Auto 
SPRR 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus 

BART 


Auto 

Bus /Muni 


Auto 
Bus 

Auto 

Bus /Muni 
BART 

Auto 
Bus 


Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


90% 
9 
1 

78 
16 
6 

90 
3 
7 


71 
29 

60 
40 

70 
24 
6 


75 
25 


861 
86 
10 

3,318 
705 
249 

3,445 
115 
268 


4,591 
1,914 

4,019 
2,680 

3,350 
1,148 

287 


3,828 
1,276 


Total 


100% 


32,150 


Auto 
Bus /Muni 
BART 
SPRR 
Ferry 


23,412 
7,468 
555 
705 
10 
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TABLE  G-9 


TOTAL  24-HOUR  DAY  ESTIMATED  TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND 


Area 


North  Bay 


Peninsula 


East  Bay 


Dovmtown/Nor theas  t 
San  Francisco 


Northwest  San  Francisco 


Southwest  San  Francisco 


Southeast  San  Francisco 


Total 


Total 
Person  Movements 
Percent  Number 


6% 


15 


15 


8 


8,115 


23,429 


22,200 


23  41,346 


13  18,825 

14  20,003 


8,115 


100%  145,136 


Person  Movemei 


Mode 


Percent  Numl 


Auto 

52% 

Bus 

41 

3.:? 

Ferry 

7 

13 

Auto 

61 

14, ;8 

SPRR 

24 

5,15 

Bus 

15 

3,(6 

Auto 

39 

8,(3 

Bus 

18 

3,i8 

BART 

43 

9,(9 

Auto 

34 

13, il 

Bus /Muni 

24 

10,(2 

Walk 

7 

2,(0 

Special  Bus 

30 

12,^0 

Service  Vehicle 

5 

1,!3 

Auto 

45 

8,^0 

Bus 

55 

10,^5 

Auto 

43 

8,;b 

Bus /Muni 

42 

BART 

15 

2,«B 

Auto 

49 

Bus 

34 

3.:7 

Service  Vehicle 

17 

1,<3 

Auto 

Bus/Muni 

SPRR 

BART 

Walk 

Ferry 

Service  Vehicle 


63,: 
56,(2 

5,: 

12,.' 

2,(0 

3,i 
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The  De  Leuw,  Gather  (DLC)  analysis  of  the  local  street  capacity  in 
relation  to  the  additional  demand  from  YBC  was  based  on  the  Livingston 
and  Blayney  estimate  of  1985  peak  hour  traffic  generated  external  to  the 
project  (updated  by  DLC  with  1971  Public  Works  Department  traffic  flow 
data)  and  an  estimate  of  local  street  capacity  calculated  as  an  element 
independent  of  surrounding  traffic  conditions.     The  Traffic  Engineer's 
Office  indicated  to  us  that  both  estimates  appeared  to  conform  to  their 
evaluation  although  the  condition  of  continued  traffic  system  change, 
added  to  the  complex  timing  movements,  irregular  street  patterns  at 
Market,  and  the  continuing  variety  of  repair  and  maintenance  work  ob- 
structing street  traffic,  makes  accurate  flow  evaluation  difficult.*  DLC 
estimated  that  2548  peak  hour  vehicle  movements,  derived  from  their  analy- 
sis of  user  elements  with  3900  parking  spaces  in  the  central  blocks,  would 
be  added  to  the  1985  traffic,  and  found  that  the  total  traffic  remained 
below  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  streets  of  the  local  area.** 

In  fact,  the  street  flow  capacities  estimated  by  DLC  will  be  negated 
at  the  point  the  citywide  and  regional  traffic  ways  become  saturated,  in 
part  or  whole,  creating  obstruction  and  lack  of  access  from  the  streets 
around  the  project  site.     All  groups  agree  that  this  is  the  ultimate  con- 
dition as  long  as  peak  hour  traffic  continues  to  increase  and  additional 
traffic  facilities  are  not  provided,  and  that  a  major  increase  in  facility 
capacity  is  not  probable.     The  only  question  is  how  Immediate  this  con- 
dition will  be:     It  exists  now  for  limited  periods  of  time,  as  any  commuter 
on  a  rainy  day  will  testify.     The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
and  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department  agree  that  the  solution 
requires  diverting  the  peak  hour  commuter  from  his  private  auto  to  mass 
transit. 

Parking  availability,  particularly  for  the  commuter,  is  the  primary 
constraint  upon  peak  hour  traffic  generated.     Redevelopment  Agency  sur- 
veys of  parking  spaces  existing  in  the  project  area  indicate  the  com- 
pleted project  will  provide  a  net  increase  of  894  spaces  from  those  exist- 
ing in  1964  and  a  net  decrease  of  171  spaces  from  1972.     (See  Table  GIO . ) 
More  significantly,  most  of  the  spaces  in  1964  and  1972  (most  of  the  off- 
street  and  many  of  the  nonmetered  on-street)  were  used  by  commuters  who 
directly  added  to  the  peak  hour  traffic.     The  parking  to  be  provided  in 
the  project  area,  in  accordance  with  city  policy,  is  intended  on  work 
days  for  transient  short-term  users  who  contribute  significantly  less  to 
peak  hour  traffic.     DLC  estimated  2548  peak  hour  movements  out  of  3900 
parking  spaces.     Peak  hour  movements  in  1964  and  1972  from  parking  spaces 
in  the  project  area  could  have  been  as  high  as  3000  and  4000  movements. 

It  can  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  project  park- 
ing facilities  as  they  are  intended  to  be  used  will  generate  no  more,  and 
probably  less,  peak  hour  traffic  than  the  site  generates  at  present. 


*Ibid. 

**Meeting  with  John  Hirashima  of  De  Leuw,  Gather  &  Co.,  December  1972, 
and  subsequent  correspondence,  including  computations  and  data. 
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TABLE  G-10 
YBC  SITE  PARKING  SPACE  INVENTORY 


Survey 
8/1/64 

Survey 
2/28/72 

At  Project 
Completion 

Off-street 

2,703 

3,692 

3,957 

On-street 

541 

617 

181 

Total 

3,244 

4,309 

4,138 

Source;     San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  surveys 
and  proposed  project  design. 


However,  the  activities  and  user  population  of  YBC  will  generate  a 
potential  peak  period  automobile  demand  of  17,000  movements,  14,000 
exiting  the  downtown  area,  as  indicated  in  Table  03,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  adverse  impact  if  allowed  to  occur.*    Most  of  the  long- 
term  parking  demand  necessary  for  this  demand  to  be  satisfied  will  delib- 
erately not  be  met  by  YBC  facilities  in  accordance  with  city  policies. 
In  addition,  the  construction  of  the  project  will  displace  3500-4000 
long-term  parkers  now  using  the  site  but  working  elsewhere,  creating 
adcitional  demand.     Existing  all-day  parking  near  downtown  is  saturated. 
It  is  possible  that  new  privately  developed  parking  facilities  will  be 
provided  in  the  South  of  Market  area  to  meet  this  demand.     To  the  extent 
that  they  are  located  out  of  the  developed  areas  and  close  to  the  freeway, 
they  will  minimize  additional  downtown  congestion.     However,  it  is  the 
policy  and  hope  of  the  city  that  this  demand  will  instead  be  transferred 
to  mass  transit.     The  city  has  the  tools  to  implement  this  policy,  in  the 
power  to  change  zoning  restrictions  to  prohibit  parking  uses,  in  public 
garage  fee  structures,  and  in  taxation  of  private  long-term  parking  uses. 
As  such,  it  is  an  important  mitigating  measure  for  transportation  impacts 
of  this  project. 

The  problem  is  generic  to  the  total  traffic  demand  growth  condition 
of  downtown,  of  which  YBC  represents  only  one  part.     The  future  condition 
of  traffic  will  be  determined  by  a  combination  of  forces  that  include: 

•  The  competitiveness  of  mass  transit. 

•  The  implementation  of  city  policy  on  parking. 

•  The  implementation  of  various  proposals  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  downtown  streets  as  conduits  for  vehicles. 


*Based  upon  BATS  projected  1980  modal  split  as  an  indicator  of  preference. 
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•        Service  Traffic 


The  impact  of  truck  and  general  service  traffic  in  the  South  of 
Market  area  is  not  expected  to  increase  markedly  as  the  result  of  YBC. 
The  City  Traffic  Engineer's  Office  stated  that  this  area  in  the  past  was 
heavily  used  by  large  trucks  serving  the  commercial/industrial/warehousing 
activities  in  South  of  Market.     The  displacement  of  these  operations  by 
downtown  activities  has  eliminated  much  of  this  traffic.     Our  estimates 
of  the  YBC  generated  service  traffic  indicate  it  will  be  approximately 
7.5%  of  other  traffic  demand  generated.     This  service  traffic  will  tend 
to  occur  off  peak,  minimizing  street  capacity  problems,  and  will  usually 
consist  of  light  maneuverable  vehicles,  although  the  apparel  mart  and 
Exhibit  Hall  service  will  include  some  heavy  trucks.     Off-street  service 
parking  required  in  new  buildings  by  city  code  will  eliminate  much  of 
the  traffic  obstruction  generated  by  the  old  facilities  that  had  to  be 
served  from  the  street.     The  YBC  facilities  will  have  an  unusually  large 
underground  service  area  suitable  for  even  tractor-trailer  trucks  carry- 
ing exhibition  materials,  an  important  measure  mitigating  impacts. 

•        Night  Traffic  and  Parking 

Transportation  demand  and  movements  generated  by  night  activities 
of  the  project  were  estimated  for  the  night  peak  hour,  and  are  presented 
in  Tables  G5  and  G7. 

For  parking,  an  "average  heavy"  demand,  based  upon  average  expected 
attendance  at  events  is  estimated  as  approximately  2385  spaces  (see 
Table  10).     The  project  area  will  contain  a  total  of  4138  parking  spaces, 
most  of  which  will  tend  to  be  available  for  revenue  uses.     "Worst"  park- 
ing demand  conditions,  assuming  coincidence  of  the  rare  major  events  or 
activities  having  the  heaviest  attendance,  are  estimated  as  a  maximum  of 
10,725  spaces,  probably  less  (see  Table  Gil).     The  Frank  Carroll  parking 
demand  study  inventoried  11,149  parking  spaces  (including  the  proposed 
YBC  spaces)  in  the  area  bounded  by  Market,  Bryant,  First  and  Fifth  streets, 
and  an  additional  1892  spaces  in  garages  just  north  of  Market  Street  but 
still  outside  the  downtown  night  demand  areas.*    Future  development  of  the 
South  of  Market  area  may  remove  many  of  the  present  lots,  but  the  increased 
demand  will  probably  result  in  provision  of  new  parking  that  can  be  made 
available  for  YBC  night  use.     This  is  the  zone  designated  by  the  city  for 
new  parking  facility  construction,  intended  for  short-term  day  users. 
However,  people  may  be  reluctant  at  night  to  use  spaces  to  the  east  or 
south  of  the  active  areas  immediately  around  the  arena  due  to  fear  of 
crime,  although  this  could  be  counteracted  by  increased  police  surveillance 

Traffic  generated  by  major  exhibitions  oriented  to  the  public  will 
tend  to  be  distributed  over  broad  periods  of  time,  rather  than  exit  in  a 
single  surge.     Night  convention  activities  will  not  tend  to  be  heavily 
automobile  oriented  and  will  not  usually  have  sharp  peak  movements. 
Traffic  resulting  from  arena  and  theater  night  activities  will  create  short 
term  surge  and  congestion  problems  normally  associated  with  such  operations 


*Yerba  Buena  Project  Public  Garages,  Parking  Demand  Study  -  Frank  E. 
Carroll  Co.,  Parking  Consultants,  San  Francisco,  July  1970. 
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and  when  attendance  is  heavy  will  require  the  usual  additional  traffic 
control.     The  total  night  peak  hour  traffic  generated  by  even  the  worst 
combinations  of  events  will  be  far  less  than  the  street  and  freeway  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  accommodate  at  afternoon  rush  hour. 


TABLE  G-U 

PARKING  SPACE  DEMAND  GENERATED 
ON  NORMAL  NIGHT  AND  WORST  NIGHT 


Location 

Sports  Arena 
Theater 
Exhibit  Hall 

Apparel  Mart 

Hotel 


No.  of 
Movements 


7,700 
1,440 


By  Private  No.  Parking 
or  Rented      per  Spaces 


Car 


75% 
75 


Car  Needed 


(no.) 
1,925 
360 


No.  of 
Movements 


18,500 
2,400 

30,000  X 

67% 

2,000  X 

75% 


By  Private  No. 
or  Rented  per 
Car  Car 


75% 

75 

75 

75 


100 


Total 


2,385 


6.      Mass  Transit  Impacts 

The  mass  transit  elements  of  the  city  and  regional  transportation 
system  must  respond  to  the  conditions  of  downtown  growth  discussed  before, 
as  do  auto  traffic.     The  plans  of  each  transit  element  have  included  the 
extensive  growth  ip  demand  forecast  for  downtown  San  Francisco,  and  thus 
of  YBC.     Off-peak  demand  such  as  generated  by  the  arena  or  theater  will 
tend  to  be  absorbed  by  existing  capacity,  increasing  equipment  utiliza- 
tion, as  capacity  is  usually  determined  by  peak  demand.     The  existing 
transit  systems  are  in  general  all  utilized  to  capacity  during  present 
rush  hours,  with  only  limited  reserve  vehicles  for  emergencies.  Accommo- 
dation of  the  increase  in  downtown  demand  will  require  equipment  increases 
to  expand  capacity,  by  normal  planning,  budgeting,  and  acquisition  pro- 
cedures . 
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The  demand  estimates  presented  in  Tables  G3,  G5,  and  G7  indicate  the 
movement  demand  generated  specifically  by  activities  locating  in  YBC  by 
each  mode  of  transit  and  each  zone. 

The  net  peak  hour  increase  to  mass  transit  elements  serving  San 
Francisco  internal  movements  is  expected  to  be  negligible.     As  no  major 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  the  city  who  reside  in 
the  city  is  expected,  most  increases  in  city  jobs  are  expected  to  be  filled 
by  people  living  outside  the  city  and  commuting  in.     As  a  result,  total 
home-work  peak  hour  demand  within  the  city  may  shift  a  bit  more  heavily  to 
the  downtown  from  other  areas,  but  total  peak  hour  travel  should  remain 
relatively  stable.     One  factor  that  may  result  in  an  increase  in  peak  hour 
transit  use  is  the  increased  competition  and  cost  for  auto  accommodation 
in  downtown;  this  is  reflected  in  the  demand  calculations.     The  city  al- 
ready has  a  very  high  proportion  of  mass  transit  riders.     As  some  major 
residential  districts  (Richmond,  Sunset)  are  not  at  present  linked  to  the 
project  area  by  direct  Muni  routes  but  require  time-consuming  transfer,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  some  bus  lines  to  better  serve  these  with  YBC 
as  their  destination. 

The  initiation  of  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  (BART)  operations  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  is  expected  to  occur  in  1973  or  shortly 
thereafter.     BART  patronage  estimates  were  based  on  a  total  projected 
downtown  demand  which  included  YBC.     Increased  utilization  of  BART  by 
downtown  commuters,  as  a  result  of  its  convenience  and  by  city  encourage- 
ment, will  have  a  major  positive  impact  on  regional  auto  traffic  and  on 
BART's  financial  success.     Proximity  of  the  project  to  the  Powell  Street 
BART  station  will  also  divert  some  increase  in  office  employee  use  from  the 
Montgomery  Street  station,  thus  relieving  the  load  on  the  principal 
station  serving  the  Financial  district. 

7.      Project  Construction  Impacts 

Construction  impacts  result  from  labor  transportation  and  parking 
requirements,  traffic  load  increases  from  construction  vehicles,  and 
traffic  flow  obstruction  from  construction  activities  occupying  public 
circulation  areas. 

The  number  of  workers  expected  to  be  employed  in  construction  of  YBC 
project  elements  is  presented  in  Table  A37,  Chapter  V,  Section  A.  The 
maximum  number  expected  at  any  one  year  is  an  average  of  3341.5  in  1975. 
The  construction  specialists  advising  the  Redevelopment  Agency  concerning 
the  project  state  that  in  their  experience  a  maximum  of  50%  of  construc- 
tion workers  will  drive  to  work  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  that  this 
figure  may  decrease  to  33%  if  BART  is  in  operation  serving  the  area. 
Current  construction  labor  contracts  require  provision  of  parking  for 
workers  near  the  work  site.     This  parking,  for  approximately  1100-1670 
autos  at  peak  in  1975  (33-50%)  will  be  provided  on  the  prospective  build- 
ing sites.     The  public  parking  garage  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
mid-1975  and  can  be  utilized  for  some  worker  parking.     The  construction 
work  force  is  scheduled  to  diminish  rapidly  after  1975,  concurrently  as 
construction  work  occupies  site  areas  suitable  for  parking.  Provision 
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of  parking  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  construction  contractors  who 
are  selected  for  individual  building  elements.     They  may  utilize  available 
site  spaces,  encourage  the  use  of  mass  transit  or  pay  for  parking  in  near- 
by parking  lots  and  garages  (including  the  central  public  garages) .  In 
later  stages  of  Yerba  Buena  project  developments  and  perhaps  during  peak 
periods  of  earlier  stages,  a  proportion  of  the  construction  employee  de- 
mand may  thus  decrease  long-term  parking  facilities  available  to  serve 
the  South  of  Market  and  downtown  areas,  an  adverse  impact,  but  this  can 
be  expected  to  be  minor. 

The  overall  construction  labor  transportation  impact  as  scheduled 
will  at  no  point  be  larger  than  the  post-construction  operational  impacts. 
Combined  construction  plus  operating  employees  in  any  year  never  exceed 
the  normal  employee  count  after  construction  completion.  Construction 
shift  schedules  also  change  early  in  the  morning  and  at  mid-afternoon, 
off-peak  from  downtown  rush  hour  traffic.  In  addition,  parking  avail- 
ability remains  as  the  ultimate  constraint  to  peak  hour  street  traffic. 

Construction  vehicles  will  place  heaviest  demands  on  the  local 
streets  during  the  periods  of  Exhibit  Hall/parking  garage  excavation  and 
concrete  work.     Agency  consultants  estimate  that  the  excavation  work  will 
result  in  one  dump  truck  leaving  the  site  every  two  minutes,  24  hours  per 
day  for  a  period  of  four  months.     Later,  concrete  trucks  would  come  to  the 
site  at  approximately  50  per  day,  or  a  peak  of  one  each  three  minutes. 
Later  stages  of  construction,  even  with  several  buildings  under  constructic 
simultaneously,  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  traffic  generated  during 
excavation  and  concrete  work.*    This  quantity  of  traffic,  30  vehicles 
per  hour  maximum  on  the  streets  in  or  out,  is  not  significant  compared 
to  the  street  capacities  of  2000  and  3000  vehicles  per  hour  calculated 
by  De  Leuw,  Cather  for  the  local  area.     The  expected  routes  of  soil 
trucks  are  shown  in  Figure  H5  in  Section  H  of  Chapter  V.     Concrete  truck 
routes  will  vary  as  several  batch  plants  are  available,  although  one 
plant  is  particularly  close  and  could  minimize  travel  requirements.  Most 
of  this  travel  will  be  in  the  industrial  zones  of  southeast  San  Francisco 
rather  than  mixing  with  downtown  traffic. 

However,  any  delay  of  the  construction  vehicles  on  the  street  at 
the  site  caused  by  queuing  for  loading  or  unloading,  or  by  difficult 
entry  or  exit  movements,  would  be  a  serious  impediment  in  peak  hour  flow. 
The  principal  streets  in  the  project  area  are  one-way,  with  peak  hour 
traffic  moving  heavily  on  one  set  in  the  morning  and  the  other  set  in 
the  evening,  facilitating  construction  movements  on  the  "quiet"  street. 
City  regulations  require  that  construction  activities  do  not  seriously 
interfere  with  traffic.     The  major  construction  sites  are  sufficiently 
large  that  adequate  access  and  queuing  space  can  be  provided  on-site  as 
a  mitigation  measure,  and  will  be  so  required. 


*Discussion  with  William  Mahoney,  construction  specialist,  McCue  Boone  & 
Tomsick,  January  31,  1973. 
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Actual  construction  activities  will  be  confined  to  the  curb  boundaries 
of  the  building  sites  in  all  areas  except  two.     One-third  of  the  length 
of  one  parking  lane  on  Folsom  Street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  is 
expected  to  be  fenced  off.     No  other  parking  lanes  are  expected  to  be  taken. 
Construction  of  the  underground  Exhibit  Hall/parking  garage  under  Howard 
Street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  will  result  in  use  of  a  temporary 
detour  off  and  parallel  to  the  street  in  that  block.     This  detour,  designed 
to  accommodate  the  same  traffic  capacity  as  existing  on  Howard  Street,  has 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  City  Traffic  Engineer's  Office.  It 
will  be  used  for  approximately  one  year  while  the  Exhibit  Hall/garage 
structure  is  placed  beneath  the  street  area,  with  Howard  Street  recon- 
structed and  paved  on  its  surface,  after  which  traffic  will  be  returned 
to  the  street.     In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  same 
block  of  Howard  Street  for  several  hours,  probably  on  a  weekend,  for 
erection  of  the  pedestrian  bridges  crossing  the  street. 

Utility  extension  work  requiring  street  opening  is  shown  in  Figure  G6. 
The  work  itself  is  discussed  under  the  appropriate  utility  sections  of 
this  chapter.  The  Mission  Street  sewer  extension  is  currently  underway, 
but  is  being  constructed  by  tunneling  rather  than  open  ditch  to  avoid 
traffic  obstruction.     All  street  opening  for  such  work  requires  a  city 
permit,  and  the  city  controls  and  coordinates  such  activities  to  mini- 
mize traffic  obstruction.     During  peak  flow  periods,  no  work  is  allowed 
and  the  openings  must  be  covered  over  to  allow  use  of  the  traffic  lane. 

The  local  streets  will  all  be  repaved  by  the  end  of  the  construction 
period.     Traffic  obstruction  will  be  minimized  by  the  normal  methods  of 
paving  one  lane  at  a  time  during  off-peak  traffic  hours  or  on  the  quiet 
street  of  a  one-way  pair . 

The  above  activities  and  measures  have  been  discussed  in  detail  by 
the  City  Traffic  Engineer's  Office  construction  advisors  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency.     We  were  informed  by  the  Traffic  Engineer's  Office  that  no 
significant  traffic  impact  is  expected  from  the  construction  activities 
if  the  agreements  made  and  city  regulations  are  held  to. 

8.      Project  Vehicular  and  Pedestrian  Flow  Patterns 

The  main  flow  patterns  of  private  autos,  service  vehicles  and 
pedestrians  entering  and  leaving  the  central  elements  of  the  project 
are  shown  in  Figures  G7  and  G8,  in  accordance  with  the  present  master 
plan  and  design  of  the  project.     The  expected  main  auto  traffic  patterns 
coming  to  and  leaving  the  project  area  are  shown  in  Figures  G9  and  GIG,  as 
determined  primarily  by  the  street  pattern,  freeway  access  and  the  public 
garage  entrances  and  exits  on  or  adjacent  to  Fourth  Street. 

The  central  blocks  of  the  project  are  being  designed  as  an  integral 
complex  formed  upon  a  large  central  pedestrian  concourse  from  Folsom 
Street  to  Market  Street  and  the  BART  station.     This  concourse  is  the 
major  pedestrian  flow  of  the  project.     The  designer's  intent  for  the  con- 
course is  to  create  a  major  activity  center  and  project  focus  as  well  as 
pedestrian  way,  with  retail  shops,  building  entrance  lobbies,  and  con- 
course outdoor  elements  contributing  to  an  exciting  urban  scene.  The 
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Sources;     Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco  Water  Department, 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  San  Francisco  Public  Works, 
and  URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  G-9      TRAFFIC  FLOW  ENTERING  YBC  PROJECT  AREA 
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FIGURE  G-10      TRAFFIC  FLOW  EXITING  YBC  PROJECT  AREA 
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concourse  is  to  he  multilevel,  utilizing  the  natural  downward  slope  of  the 
site  from  Market  Street  to  provide  pedestrian  bridges  over  heavily  travelled 
Mission  and  Howard  streets.     Direct  access  will  be  provided  from  the  con- 
course underground  to  the  BART  station.     Continuing  careful  design  under 
these  controlled  conditions  can  insure  that  all  flows  along  the  concourse 
and  between  functions  of  the  central  blocks  can  be  handled  with  commodity 
and  safety.     The  large  quantity  of  office,  convention,  and  associated  act- 
ivities in  the  central  and  peripheral    blocks  will  result  in  major  increased 
pedestrian  flows  on  the  street  sidewalks  as  well  as  the  Central  Concourse, 
similar  to  that  experienced  on  the  downtown  financial/retail  district  streets, 
and  will  be  intensified  with  any  subsequent  development  of  the  surrounding 
area.     The  surge  of  pedestrians  in  the  morning,  at  lunchtime,  and  partic- 
ularly at  the  evening  rush  hour  will  require  equivalent  attention  and  con- 
trol by  the  City  Traffic  Engineer's  Office  and  the  Police  Department  to 
that  normally  given  the  present  downtown  areas. 

The  arena  will  generate  exceptional  surges  of  people  at  the  con- 
clusion of  special  events.     Much  of  this  surge  to  mass  transit  will  be 
channeled  safely  up  the  concourse  to  bus  connections  and  the  BART  station. 
However,  patrons  at  evening  special  events  can  be  expected  to  saturate  on- 
and  off-street  parking  facilities  throughout  the  project  area  and,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  event,  the  nearby  area,  resulting  in  short  duration 
massive  pedestrian  flows  across  the  street  intersections  from  the  primary 
exits  with  serious  temporary  traffic  and  pedestrian  congestion  resulting. 
The  normal  police  traffic  control  may  be  required  for  events  of  heaviest 
attendance.     Sports,  entertainment,  or  other  events  that  would  generate 
such  flows  are  not  expected  to  be  scheduled  on  weekday  afternoons  at 
times  that  would  release  large  surge  crowds  into  evening  peak  hour  traffic 
situations,  and  can  be  so  required  by  the  city.     Conventions  and  exhibitions 
that  would  more  likely  use  the  arena  and  Exhibit  Hall  during  weekday 
afternoons  will  tend  to  have  a  distributed  flow  of  people  and  focus  most 
of  that  flow  within  the  central  blocks  of  the  project.     Convention  act- 
ivities in  particular  are  expected  to  be  contained  within  the  central 
blocks  and  to  generate  by  far  the  least  auto  use. 

Large  flows  of  commuters  now  walk  between  downtown  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  train  station  (located  two  blocks  south  of  the  project),  primarily 
along  Third  Street.     The  project  as  designed  is  not  responsive  to  this 
flow,  and  use  of  the  Central  Concourse  by  these  commuters  is  made  difficult 
by  the  visual  barriers  and  high  stairs  that  terminate  the  central  blocks. 
If  encouraged  to  use  the  Central  Concourse  this  pedestrian  flow  could 
add  life  to  the  south  block  as  well  as  limiting  rush  hour  pedestrian/auto 
conflicts  along  the  streets  of  the  project. 

Major  pedestrian  movements  at  this  time  appear  to  be  in  serious  con- 
flict with  traffic  entering  or  leaving  the  garages,  and  the  service  areas 
and  building  entrance  drives  of  the  project,  an  adverse  impact  of  the 
project.    This  is  particularly  a  problem  at  the  corners  of  Fourth  Street 
at  Mission  and  Howard  streets  where  the  public  garage  access  ways  cut  up 
the  sidewalk,  and  in  the  block  between  the  hotel  entrance  and  service 
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drives.     The  sidewalk  along  Folsom  Street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets 
also  appears  to  give  normal  pedestrian  flows  only  the  most  limited  and 
constrained  accommodation,  yet  will  at  times  receive  crowds  of  people 
exiting  the  arena  in  mass  for  parking  in  the  surrounding  areas. 

Redesign  of  access  and  sidewalk  elements  is  required  to  mitigate  the 
above  impacts.     Entrance  and  exit  design  of  the  public  parking  garages, 
the  other  lesser  off-street  parking,  and  the  many  service  and  other 
vehicle  facilities  must  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  street  system 
and  flows  to  minimize  impedance  and  safety  problems,  and  with  the  pedes- 
trian system.    A  traffic  engineering  firm  is  presently  employed  for 
this  purpose  on  the  central  blocks  facilities.     The  city  permit  process 
will  require  the  entrances  and  exits  design  of  all  projects  to  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  city  before  they  are  approved  for  construction. 
Pedestrian  movement  must  be  carefully  handled  in  the  project  design  pro- 
cess to  insure  that  adequate  accommodation  with  safety  is  provided.  The 
firm  of  Lawrence  Halprin  Associates  is  studying  flows  and  activities  of 
the  Central  Concourse  in  detail  as  part  of  their  design  tasks.  The 
managing  architects  of  the  central  blocks  developments  have  hired  a 
specialist  in  pedestrian  movements  to  advise  on  sizing,  routes,  obstruc- 
tions, safety  problems,  etc.,  during  design  of  the  buildings. 

9.      Regional  Changes  in  Transportation  Use 

The  major  regional  transportation  impact  of  the  activities  located 
in  the  project  is  an  estimated  18,600  person  movements  exiting  the  city 
during  the  afternoon  peak  period,  and  a  total  of  53,700  person  move- 
ments entering  and  leaving  the  city  during  the  24 -hour  day.  Employees 
account  for  16,549  of  these  peak  period  movements,  and  93.5%  of  these 
employees  work  in  office  activities  that  would  develop  in  downtown 
San  Francisco  even  without  the  YBC  project.     The  primary  net  regional 
impact  of  the  project,  that  created  by  the  activities  which  would  not 
exist  in  downtown  San  Francisco  without  YBC,  is  thus  an  increase  of 
approximately  2000  person  trips  during  the  afternoon  peak  period. 

The  relatively  stable  population  of  San  Francisco  provides  the 
basis  for  another  impact,  however.     YBC  elements  will  tend  to  reflect 
a  balance  of  employee  residence  location,  but  the  additional  job  growth 
in  the  total  city  will  result  in  most  of  the  employment  increase  being 
filled  by  commuters,  up  to  a  maximum  of  36,300  persons  per  day. 

The  proximity  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project  to  mass  transit  strongly 
mitigates  the  adverse  impacts  of  the  direct  movements  it  will  generate, 
and  the  present  efforts  of  the  city  and  region  to  develop  efficient 
transit  systems  serving  downtown  are  important  for  the  city  in  general. 
However,  any  growth  will  impose  serious  peak  hour  strain  on  already 
saturated  auto  traffic  facilities,  as  discussed  above  in  "Context"  and 
"Traffic  Impacts."    Existing  conditions  and  the  expectation  of  continued 
downtown  growth  have  resulted  in  public  policies  for  limiting  increase 
in  use  of  private  autos  for  commuting  purposes,  to  which  this  project 
conforms.     Actual  mitigation  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project  potential  impacts 
will  depend  on  the  implementation  of  these  policies  for  downtown  in  general 
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Development  of  new  convention  facilities  in  the  project  area  or  else- 
where in  the  city  will  tend  to  result  in  comparatively  slight  increases 
of  air  travel  to  and  from  San  Francisco.    It  is  estimated  to  result  in 
an  additional  630,000  movements  per  year  including  accompanying  families, 
or  A. 9%  of  the  31  million  passengers  projected  for  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport  in  1985. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  also  expects  development  of  the  arena 
facility  to  attract  the  existing  basketball  and  hockey  teams  from  the 
Oakland  arena  to  San  Francisco.     This  shift  in  sporting  event  location 
would  tend  to  have  an  important  effect  on  attendance  patterns,  and 
thus  movement.     Present  expectations  are  that  the  San  Francisco/Marin/ 
Peninsula  sports  market  is  larger  than  the  East  Bay  market  for  these 
events,  and  that  bringing  the  events  to  San  Francisco  will  shorten  more 
trips  than  it  lengthens.     Estimates  of  actual  changes  in  regional  move- 
ments would  require  a  detailed  sports  market  analysis,  and  the  projec- 
tions would  still  be  questionable.     Existence  in  the  region  of  an 
additional  arena  facility  may  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  events 
occurring  and  thus  total  movements.     However,  these  movements  will  not 
tend  to  occur  during  regional  peak  hour  travel  periods ,  and  the  net 
effect  is  not  believed  a  major  regional  impact,  adverse  or  otherwise. 
The  Yerba  Buena  project  site  is  also  a  major  focus  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, and  as  such  should  encourage  increased  use  of  mass  transit  for 
such  events. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Yerba  Buena  project  facilities  make  San 
Francisco  more  attractive  to  new  activities  in  general,  additional 
movements  will  result.     However,  San  Francisco  already  is  an  attractive 
city,  as  discussed  in  other  chapters,  and  no  significant  transportation 
impacts  are  expected  to  result. 

10.     The  Impact  of  Project  Alternatives 

Modification  of  the  proposed  YBC  project  to  reduce  transportation 
demand  generated  by  the  project  would  have  effect  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  uses  proposed  are  those  that  would  not  otherwise  develop  some- 
where in  the  downtown  area  or  city,  as  detailed  in  Section  A  of  this 
chapter.     Reduction  in  office  and  commercial  uses  in  the  proposed  project 
would  tend  simply  to  shift  the  location  of  these  uses  to  other  downtown 
sites,  and  the  generated  transportation  demand  with  them.     The  entire 
downtown  area  was  found  to  be  congested  with  peak  hour  traffic;  thus  no 
important  improvements  or  changes  in  transportation  impacts  for  downtown 
would  result.     A  major  need  was  shown  to  exist  for  convention  facilities 
and  associated  elements,  and  this  also  would  probably  be  developed  at 
a  different  location.     The  Convention  Center  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
major  contributor  to  the  adverse  transportation  conditions  of  peak  hour 
street  traffic.     Elimination  of  the  arena  may  not  in  fact  result  in  its 
construction  elsewhere,  which  would  reduce  much  of  the  night  and  weekend 
surge  traffic  discussed  above. 
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The  proposed  YBC  site  is  one  of  the  best  locations  proximate  to 
downtown  for  access  to  mass  transit,  thus  offering  maximum  potential  for 
shifting  demand  from  the  private  auto  to  more  efficient  forms  of  transpor- 
tation.    It  also  is  close  to  freeway  links  that  would  remove  auto  traffic 
from  city  streets  more  quickly  than  would  be  possible  in  many  other 
central  city  locations.     Alternative  downtown  or  central  city  locations 
for  proposed  project  elements  must  thus  be  assumed  to  significantly 
increase  auto  traffic  and  parking  requirements  and  the  attendant  adverse 
impacts.     Similarly  any  tendency  to  scatter  or  isolate  individual  ele- 
ments from  each  other  and  from  transportation  facilities  would  result  in 
additional  demand  and  possibly  less  efficient  use  of  facilities  such  as 
parking. 

Replacement  of  some  or  all  proposed  YBC  elements  with  residential 
uses  would  subject  such  uses  to  adverse  impacts  resulting  from  the  heavy 
street  traffic  competing  for  access  to  downtown.     As  noted  above,  peak 
hour  transportation  movements  generated  by  project  element  employees  would 
probably  not  be  reduced,  only  shifted  to  a  new  location.     Total  transpor- 
tation movements  generated  would  depend  upon  the  density  of  housing  and 
the  type  of  occupants.     High-density  housing  for  the  entire  site  would 
generate  heavy  peak  hour  movements.     Regional  transportation  demand  to 
downtown  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  such  residence  was  occupied 
by  people  who  worked  downtown  (primarily  upper-  and  middle-class) .  Low- 
income  employed  residents  would  tend  to  work  elsewhere  in  the  city  or 
region  and  continue  to  generate  transportation  demand,  although  counter 
to  peak  hour  flow  direction;  low- income  unemployed  residents,  including 
the  elderly,  would  generate  relatively  little  transportation  demand  in 
comparison  to  most  other  uses. 

Use  of  the  area  for  open  space  purposes  would  probably  not  con- 
tribute significant  weekday  transportation  demand,  although  such  use 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  environment  of  heavy  traffic  on  the 
grid  of  streets  cutting  through  the  project  site. 
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H.      NOISE  IMPACTS 


1.      The  Setting 

a.  Introduction 

Noise  has  variously  been  defined  as  "unwanted  sound"  or  "sound  with- 
out value."    Both  these  definitions  recognize  that  a  degree  of  subjectivity 
is  inherent  in  the  definition  of  noise.    However,  this  does  not  negate  the 
fact  that  sound  can  and  does  affect  the  full  range  of  human  activity  from 
sleeping  to  work. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  sound  environment  can  be  described 
In  physical  terms,  and  physiological  effects  and  responses  predicted  with 
varying  degrees  of  accuracy.    Physiological  effects  may  vary  from  temporary 
constriction  of  blood  vessels  to  permanent  hearing  loss,  depending  on  the 
level  and  duration  of  sound.     Thus,  the  implications  relative  to  public 
health  may  vary  from  minor  to  serious.    However,  minor  effects  on  health 
do  not  justify  ignoring  the  effects  of  noise  on  the  quality  of  life  or  the 
more  subtle  or  indirect  influences  of  noise  on  human  behavior  and  performance. 

Community  response  to  environmental  noise  is  influenced  by  collective 
and  individual  attitudes  toward  the  sources  of  noise,  and  beliefs  as  to 
whether  or  not  anything  can  be  done  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  noise.* 
Changes  have  occurred  in  the  latter  views  as  the  public  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  many  instances  something  can  be  done  to  abate  or  control 
environmental  noise.     It  is  the  responsibility  of  public  agencies  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  control  it. 

b.  Background 

Three  primary  factors  are  used  to  describe  environmental  noise  and 
its  impact  on  man:     intensity,  frequency  spectrum,  and  variation  with  time. 
Airborne  sound  is  a  rapid  fluctuation  of  air  pressure  above  and  below  at- 
mospheric pressure.     The  magnitude  of  the  pressure  fluctuation  is  related 
to  the  intensity  of  sound,  and  the  number  of  fluctuations  per  second  is 
the  frequency.     The  human  ear  is  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of  pressures 
and  frequencies.    The  range  in  pressures  is  so  great  that  a  logarithmic 
scale  is  used  to  describe  sound  intensity.** 

Although  the  "A-weighted  sound  level"***  adequately  describes  the  en- 
vironmental noise  at  any  particular  instant,  the  fact  is  that  the  level  of 
environmental  noise  varies  continuously.  Distant  sources  such  as  traffic, 
winds,  and  industries  create  a  relatively  stable  background  noise  level  in 
which  no  particular  source  can  be  readily  identified,  and  which  slowly 
varies  with  the  daily  cycle  of  human  activity.     Superimposed  on  the  slowly 


*W.D.  Word,  J.E.  Fricke,  Noise  as  a  Public  Health  Hazard  -  Proceedings  of 
a  Conference,  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Washington,  D.C., 
February  1969. 
**See  Note  1  at  end  of  Section  H,  Noise  Impacts. 
***See  Note  1  to  Section  H  notes. 
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TABLE  H-1 

POPULATION  PREFERENCES  REGARDING  NOISE  LEVELS 


Noise  Levels 

Day 

-  dB(A) 

Night 

Type  of  Area 

Want 

Accept 

Want 

Accept 

Rural 

35 

45 

25 

35 

Suburban 

40 

50 

30 

40 

Urban,  Residential 

45 

55 

35 

45 

Urban,  Residential  Plus  Shops 

50 

60 

40 

50 

Commercial 

55 

65 

45 

55 

Industrial 

60 

70 

50 

60 

Water  Recreation,  Restricted 

45 

45 

35 

35 

Water  Recreation,  Unrestricted 

55 

55 

45 

45 

Wilderness 

30 

30 

20 

20 

Source;     Report  to  the  California  Legislature  on  Noise,  prepared  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  January  1971. 

TABLE  H-2 

SUMMARY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  NOISE  ORDINANCE 
PROVISIONS*  AND  POPULATION  PREFERENCES 

Noise  Levels  -  dB(A)** 


Day 

Night*** 

Type  of  Area 

Want 

Accept 

Ordinance 

Want 

Accept 

0rdinanc( 

Suburban 

40 

50 

55 

30 

40 

50 

Urban,  Residential 

45 

55 

60 

35 

45 

55 

Urban,  Residential! 
Plus.  Shops 

50 

60 

60 

40 

50 

55 

Commercial 

55 

65 

70 

45 

55 

60 

Industrial 

60 

70 

70-75 

50 

60 

70-75 

*Provisions  pertain  only  to  fixed  noise  sources,  and  a  time-phased 
schedule  of  effective  dates  for  various  zoning  districts. 
**Average  noise  levels,  L50. 
***Between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 
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varying  background  is  a  succession  of  noisy  events  of  short  duration  from 
nearby  activities  such  as  aircraft  flyovers,  single  vehicles,  etc.,  which 
cause  more  rapid  variation  In  the  overall  noise  level, 

A  statistical  description  has  become  common  practice  In  characterizing 
environmental  noise.*    Normally  expressed  as  the  "level  exceeded  for  a 
stated  percentage  of  time,"  the  statistical  description  is  derived  from 
data  expressing  the  percentage  of  total  time  the  noise  level  is  between 
any  two  set  limits.     Thus,  for  example,  the  noise  levels  exceeded  10%, 
50%,  or  90%,  of  the  time  can  be  determined  from  histograms  of  noise  levels. 
These  noise  levels  are  abbreviated  symbolically  as  LlO,  L50,  and  L90,  res- 
pectively.    The  L90  level  is  sometimes  called  the  residual  or  background 
noise  level. 

c.      Community  Response  to  Noise 

Most  criteria  currently  in  use  to  evaluate  or  control  environmental 
noise  are  based  on  combinations  of  data  on  physiological  effects  and  com- 
munity complaint  and  annoyance  data.**    However,  it  is  instructive  to 
initially' consider  the  preferences  of  the  general  population,  as  shown  in 
Table  Hi.    Of  greatest  interest  in  the  context  of  this  report  are  the  pref- 
erences for  the  following  types  of  areas:     (1)  urban,  residential; 
(2)  urban,  residential  plus  shops;   (3)  commercial,  and  (4)  industrial. 
These  are  the  types  of  areas  within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
where  impacts  from  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  project  may  occur. 

The  recently  enacted  San  Francisco  noise  ordinance  can  be  considered 
also  as  an  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  city's  population  as  limited 
by  the  practicalities  of  technological  feasibility,  economics,  and  en- 
forcement.***   Selected  data  from  Table  Hi  are  compared  in  Table  H2  with 
the  allowable  noise  levels  specified  in  the  ordinance.     Comparison  of  what 
the  population  will  "accept"  and  what  the  ordinance  allows  shows  a  0-5  dB(A) 


*W.N.  Galloway  et.  al.,  Highway  Noise  -  Measurement,  Simulation,  and  Mixed 
Reactions,  National  Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program  Report  78, 
June  1971;  C.G.  Gordon  et.  al..  Highway  Noise,  A  Design  Guide  for  Engineers, 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program  Report  117,  1971;  and 
Community  Noise,  National  Technical  Information  Document  300.3,  Springfield, 
Va.,  National  Technical  Information  Service,  prepared  for  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  Wyle  Laboratories,  December  1971. 
**0p.  cit..  Community  Noise.     See  also  Interim  Noise  Standards  and 
Procedures  for  Implementing  Section  101(1)  of  Title  23.  U.S.  Code, 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  90-2, 
April  1972;  Regulation  of  Noise,  Ordinance  No.  274-72,  Article  29, 
Section  1,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  San  Francisco  Municipal  Code  (Police 
Code) ;  Noise  Abatement  and  Control;     Departmental  Policy,  Implementation. 
Responsibilities,  and  Standards,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  August,   1971;  and  Report  to  the  California  Legislature  on 
Noise,  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
January  1971. 
***0p.  cit..  Ordinance  No.  274-72. 
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difference  for  daytime  noise  levels,  and  a  5-15  dB(A)  difference  for 
nighttime  noise  levels.*    The  San  Francisco  ordinance  further  defines 
"unnecessary,  excessive,  or  offensive  noise"  as  a  noise  level  which  ex- 
ceeds the  ambient  noise  level  by  5  dB(A).     This  definition  applies  in 
cases  where  permissible  limits  are  not  specified  elsewhere  in  the  ordi- 
nance and  to  construction  activity  at  night. 

The  physiological  effects  of  noise  normally  considered  in  establish- 
ing standards  or  criteria  are  hearing  damage,  speech  interference,  sleep 
interference,  physiological  stress,  and  task  interference.  Information 
from  a  niimber  of  sources  is  summarized  in  Table  H3. 


TABLE  H-3 

ESTIMATES  OF  MAGNITUDES  OF  NOISE  EFFECTS 


Effects  Moderate  Appreciable 

Hearing  Damage  Risk  70  90 

Speech  Interference  45  60 

Sleep  Interference  40  70 

Physiological  Stress  70  90 

Task  Interference  55  75 


Sources:     K.D.  Kryter,  The  Effects  of  Noise  on  Man,  Academic  Press, 
New  York,   1970;  Noise  from  Construction  Equipment  and 
Operations,  Building  Equipment  and  Home  Appliances, 
National  Technical  Information  Document  300.1,  Springfield, 
Va.,  National  Technical  Information  Service,  prepared  for 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  Bolt,  Beranek,  and 
Newman,  December  1971;  C.R.  Bragdon,  Noise  Pollution. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1970;  and 
Occupational  Exposure  to  Noise,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Report  HSM-13-1 1001 ,  1972. 


The  degree  of  certainty  in  the  dB(A)  levels  given  in  Table  H3  varies  from 
good  to  poor.     The  levels  given  for  hearing  damage  are  well  doctimented 
with  the  upper  limit  of  70  dB(A)  being  the  eight-hour  continuous  exposure 
limit  allowed  under  the  Federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
This  situation,  or  degree  of  certainty,  does  not  exist  for  task  interferenc 
as  directed  in  the  following  quote: 


*Refers  to  the  system  used  to  weigh  frequency  components  of  environmental 
noise — the  "A-weighted  sound  level"  in  decibels.     See  Note  1  to  Section  H 
notes. 
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"Although  daily  experience  proves  that  noise  disrupts 
cotmnunication,  no  simple  relationship  can  be  shown 
between  noise  and  job  performance.     The  intuitive 
feeling  that  noise  must  always  lower  efficiency  is 
not  borne  out  in  the  few  studies  that  have  been  made. 
The  only  definite  finding  to  date  is  that  noise  de- 
grades the  performance  of  workers  whose  jobs  require 
constant  alertness."* 

The  extent  and  type  of  community  response  which  may  be  expected  from 
various  average  noise  levels  is  shown  in  Figure  HI .     This  information  is 
based  on  community  complaint  and  survey  data  and  must  be  interpreted  with- 
in the  context  of  community  attitudes  as  previously  discussed. 

Federal  standards  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  are  presented,  res- 
pectively, in  Tables  H4  and  H5 .     The  DOT  standards  are  design  goals  for 
traffic-generated  noise  and  the  predicted  or  measured  noise  level,  L]^o»  is 
based  on  peak  hour  traffic.     An  equivalent  L50  noise  level  for  daytime  is 
also  shown  in  Tables  H4  and  H5  to  aid  in  comparing  these  federal  standards 
with  other  data  herein  presented.     HUD  criteria  do  not  discriminate  as  to 
land-use  category,  as  the  primary  concern  is  suitability  of  living  quarters. 

The  Yerba  Buena  project  incorporates  land  into  two  main  types  of  zoning 
districts:     commercial  and  industrial.     The  area  generally  south  of  Folsom 
Street  is  zoned  light  industrial  (M-1),   the  area  from  Folsom  Street  north 
to  Mission  Street  is  zoned  central  business  district  support  (C-3-S),  and 
the  area  between  Mission  and  Market  streets  is  generally  zoned  central 
business  district  retail  (C-3-R) .     The  principal  and  conditional  use  per- 
mitted in  these  zoning  districts  is  shown  in  Table  H6.     Conditional  uses 
include  dwellings  in  all  cases,  a  factor  which  the  noise  criteria  adopted 
for  this  study  should  recognize. 

d.      Noise  Criteria 

The  noise  criteria  adopted  for  this  study  are  given  in  Table  H7 . 
They  are  based  on  population  preferences,  the  San  Francisco  noise  ordinance, 
federal  standards,  data  on  physiological  effects,  and  community  response 
data.     The  relationship  of  the  adopted  criteria  to  the  San  Francisco  code, 
the  HUD,  and  the  DOT  guidelines  is  also  shown  in  Table  H7 . 

The  criteria  also  conform  to  the  noise  levels  which  are  acceptable  to 
the  population  as  shown  in  Table  Hi  for  comparable  land  uses.     The  70  dB(A) 
level  for  noise  criterion  three  (NC3)  was  chosen  primarily  because  of  the 
data  given  in  Table  H3  on  physiological  effects  of  noise,  which  indicate 
moderate  hearing  damage  risk  and  physiological  stress.     The  nighttime  noise 
levels  were  obtained  by  subtracting  10  dB(A)  from  the  daytime  levels.  This 
10  dB(A)  difference  is  consistent  with  the  population  preferences  data  of 
Table  HI.    Attitudinal  factors  prohibit  firm  estimates  of  community  response; 
however,  the  normal  range  expected  would  be  from  "no  complaints"  for  NLl  to 
"possible  complaints"  for  NL3. 


*The  Noise  Around  Us.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Report  CTAB-71-1, 
September  1970.     See  Note  2  at  end  of  Section  H,  Noise  Impacts. 
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FIGURE  H-1      COMMUNITY  RESPONSE  TO  HIGHWAY  NOISE 


Sources;    Av  Kajland,  "Traffic  Noise  Investigation,"  ed. 

J.D.  Chalupnik,  published  in  Transportation  Noises, 
proceedings  of  a  symposium.  Evaluating  Noises  of 
Transportation,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Noise  Abatement  Office,  University 
of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1970;  and  M.C.  Branch 
et.  al.,  "Outdoor  Noise  and  the  Metropolitan 
Environment,"  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission, 
1970. 
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TABLE  H-4 
SUMMARY  OF  HUD  NOISE  CRITERIA 


General  External  Exposures 
dB(A) 


Approximate  Daytime  L50 
dB  (A) 


Unacceptable 


Exceeds  80  dB(A) 
24  hours  (L4) 


60  minutes  per 


75 


Exceeds  75  dB(A)  8  hours  per 
24  hours  (L33) 

(exceptions  are  strongly  discouraged  and  require 
a  102 (2) C  environmental  statement  and  the  HUD 
Secretary's  approval) 

Discretionary  -  Normally  Unacceptable 

Exceeds  65  dB(A)  8  hours  per 
24  hours  (L33)  65 

Loud  repetitive  sounds  on  site 

(Approval  requires  noise  attenuation  measures, 
the  Regional  Administrator's  concurrence,  and  a 
102(2) C  environmental  statement) 

Discretionary  -  Normally  Acceptable 

Does  not  exceed  65  dB(A)  more  than 
8  hours  per  24  hours  (L33)  65 

Acceptable 

Does  not  exceed  45  dB(A)  more  than 
30  minutes  per  24  hours  35 


Sources ;    Noise  Abatement  and  Control;     Departmental  Policy, 


Implementation,  Responsibilities,  and  Standards, 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
August  1971;  and  Interim  Noise  Standards  and  Procedures 
for  Implementing  Section  101(1)  of  Title  23.  U.S.  Code« 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Policy  and  Procedure 
Memorandum  90-2,  April  1972. 
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TABLE  H-6 


PRINCIPAL  AND  CONDITIONAL  USES  OF  ZONING  DISTRICTS 


Zoning 
District 


C-3-R 


C-3-5 


M-1 


Principal  Uses  Permitted 


Downtown  retail  and  a  variety 
of  other  commercial  uses. 
Frontage  must  be  predominantly 
retail. 

Downtown  support  uses :  heavy 
commercial,  business  services, 
wholesaling;  other  commercial. 

Light  industry  and  manufactur- 
ing.    (No  dwelling,  hotel, 
motel,  or  boarding  house.) 


Conditional  Uses  Pennitted 
(subject  to  Commission  approval) 

Dwelling,  parking  garage, 
parking  lot 


Dwelling,  parking  garage 


Planned  unit  development; 
truck  permit  terminal  if  not 
less  than  200  feet  away  from 
any  residential  district; 
institution  primarily  for 
treatment  of  contagious 
diseases,  or  for  the  treat- 
ment or  care  of  drug  or 
alcohol  addicts,  rendering 
plant,  landing  facility  for 
aircraft. 


TABLE  H-7 

NOISE  CRITERIA  ADOPTED  FOR  YERBA  BUENA  STUDY 


Noise 
Criteria 

1 


Noise  Levels  L50,  dB(A) 
Daytime  Night 


60 


65 


50 


55 


70 


60 


Remarks 

Meets  provisions  of  San 
Francisco  code  and  HUD  and 
DOT  guidelines  for  dwellings. 

Meets  provisions  of  San 
Francisco  code  and  DOT  guide- 
lines for  commercial  land  use. 
Exceeds  San  Francisco  code  and 
DOT  and  HUD  guidelines  for 
dwellings . 

Meet  San  Francisco  code  for 
light  industrial.  Exceeds 
DOT  guidelines  for  all  land 
uses,  and  exceeds  HUD  guidelines. 
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TABLE  H-8 


LOCATION  OF  AMBIENT  NOISE  MEASUREMENT  SITES 


Site 
Number 


Location 


Remarks 


1 


SE  corner  of  Mission  and  Fourth 
streets  intersection 


SW  corner  of  Tehama  and  Fourth 
streets  intersection 

NE  corner  of  Clara  and  Fourth 
streets  intersection 

On  south  side  of  Howard  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets 


10 


11 


12 


13 


SE  corner  of  Mission  and  Third 
streets  intersection 

Intersection  of  Folsom  and  Third 
streets 


SE  corner  of  Mission  and  New 
Montgomery  intersection 

SW  corner  of  Bryant  and  Second 
streets  intersection 

NE  corner  of  Brannon  and  Third 
streets  intersection 

On  Third  Street  between  23rd  and 
24th 

SW  corner  of  Hudson  and  Kieth 
intersection 


Pennsylvania  near  18th  Street 
one-quarter  block  from  18th  toward 
17th  Street 


On  Pennsylvania  near  25th  at 
off-ramp  from  I  280 


33  feet  west  of 
Third  Street 

63  feet  north  of 
Folsom  on  west  side 
of  Third  Street 


Housing  nearby 


Housing  on  hill 
overlooking  India 
Basin 

In  front  of  first 
house  on  level  with 
and  overlooking 
I  280.    Nearest  sect 
of  I  280  of  500  feet 
partially  shielded 

Site  is  30  feet  lowe 
in  elevation  than 
freeway  pavement 
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e.      Description  of  Present  Environment 

A  noise  survey  was  conducted  January  15-16,  1973,  to  determine  the 
current  noise  environment  in  the  project  area  and  at  various  locations 
on  and  near  the  proposed  haul  routes  between  the  central  blocks  area  and 
India  Basin.     The  survey  sites  are  listed  in  Table  H8  and  shown  in 
Figures  H2  and  H3.    Results  are  tabulated  in  Table  H9. 

Generally  sites  1  through  7  are  located  in  the  immediate  project  area 
and  the  remainder  along  or  near  haul  routes  to  India  Basin.     In  the  project 
area  the  overall  daytime  ambient  noise  level,  L50,  is  70-71  dB(A)  and  the 
overall  nighttime  ambient  noise  level,  L50»  is  65-66  dB(A).     Thus,  the 
current  noise  environment  in  the  area  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project  meets  or 
exceeds  noise  criterion  three  (NC3) .     Further,  the  noise  environment, 
caused  mainly  by  local  traffic,  is  more  definitive  of  light  industrial  land 
use  and  generally  unsuitable  for  residences  and  dwellings.     Figure  H4 
shows  the  location  of  present  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project 
which  are  subjected  to  these  high  noise  levels. 

Along  the  proposed  haul  routes,  sites  8  through  10  and  site  13  meet 
and  exceed  NC3,  site  12  exceeds  NC2,  and  site  11  meets  NCI.     Sites  10 
through  13  are  in  residential  areas.     Sites  11  and  12  are  located  in  areas 
zoned  multiple  residential  (R-3) ,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  sites  are 
in  areas  zoned  light  or  heavy  industrial  (M-1  or  M-2) .     Thus,  the  noise 
levels  at  sites  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  13  are  compatible  with  zoned  land  use; 
however,  sites  10  and  13  are  residences  located  in  areas  zoned  M-1  or  M-2. 
Site  12  is  zoned  residential,  but  has  a  noise  level  more  compatible  with 
commercial  zoning  with  some  conditional  dwelling  use. 

In  summary,  current  measured  noise  levels  are  generally  high  in 
relationship  to  zoned  land  use.     Current  noise  levels  in  the  project  area 
are  incompatible  with  HUD  guidelines  and  indicate  possible  significant 
difficulty  in  obtaining  federal  support  for  housing  in  the  area. 

2.      Impacts  on  the  Human  and  Natural  Environment 

a.  Introduction 

The  discussion  of  impacts  of  changes  on  the  noise  environment  result- 
ing from  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  project  is  divided 
into  three  parts:     (1)  impacts  upon  completion  of  Phase  I — central  blocks, 

(2)  impacts  upon  completion  of  Phase  II — completion  of  entire  project,  and 

(3)  Impacts  during  construction. 

Two  factors  influence  the  changes  on  noise  levels  for  this  project. 
The  first  is  changes  in  traffic,  and  the  second,  the  "canyon  effect"  or 
effect  on  noise  levels  as  a  result  of  sound  reflection  off  building  facades 
lining  a  street.* 


*A  25%  increase  in  traffic  volume  is  necessary  to  increase  the  dB(A)  level 
1  dB(A).    The  "canyon  effect"  diminishes  relatively  with  increasing  build- 
ing height.     See  Note  3  in  Section  H  notes. 
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FIGURE  H-2      YBC  SURVEY  SITE 
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Base  Map:     California  State  Automobile  Association. 

FIGURE  H-3      HAUL  ROUTE  SURVEY  SITES 
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FIGURE  H-4      LOCATION  OF  RESIDENCES 
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b.      Phase  I  Impacts  -  1976 


The  primary  area  of  impact  will  be  on  the  streets  bounding  and  pass- 
ing through  the  central  blocks  region.     This  area  is  presently  fairly  open, 
owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  formerly  existing  structures.     Thus,  much 
of  the  increase  in  noise  levels  will  be  due  to  the  "canyon  effect."  Change: 
in  traffic  as  a  result  of  Phase  I  completion  and  operation  were  used  to 
estimate  the  changes  in  noise  levels.* 

The  increase  in  noise  levels  in  1976  attributable  to  the  Yerba  Buena 
project  will  be  on  the  order  of  2  dB(A).     The  increase  on  Howard  Street 
between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  will  be  more  on  the  order  of  3.5  dB(A). 
Otherwise,  Mission  and  Folsom  streets  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
and  Third  and  Fourth  between  Mission  and  Folsom  will  have  increases  in 
average  noise  levels  of  about  2  dB(A).    Noise  levels  on  streets  within 
one  block  of  the  central  blocks  area  will  generally  have  a  1  dB(A)  or  less 
increase  in  noise  levels  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

These  increases,  due  to  the  project,  are  in  addition  to  the  changes 
expected  between  now  and  1976  due  to  the  growth  of  traffic  in  the  downtown 
area.     These  changes  vary  from  increases  of  less  than  0.5  dB(A)  on  Howard, 
Folsom,  Bryant,  and  Third  streets,  to  as  much  as  a  4  dB(A)  increase  on 
Mission  Street.    Market  Street  should  experience  a  decrease  of  about 
2  dB(A).     As  an  example,  the  current  average  daytime  noise  level  on  Mission 
Street  is  71-72  dB(A).     Noise  levels  in  1976  without  Yerba  Buena  would  be 
75-76  dB(A),  and  with  Yerba  Buena,  77-78  dB(A). 

c.  Phase  IX  Impacts  -  1982 

The  change  in  noise  levels  expected  at  the  end  of  Phase  II  compared 
with  the  changes  expected  at  the  end  of  Phase  I  are  minimal — an  increase 
of  no  more  than  perhaps  0.5  dB(A). 

d.  Construction 

Construction  activities  in  the  project  area  are  expected  to  be  present | 
for  the  next  10  years.     This  activity  will  vary  in  intensity  during  this 
period,  with  the  most  intense  period  occurring  over  the  next  three  to  four 
years.     This  period  is  considered  the  most  intense  because  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  structures  scheduled  for  construction,  and  the  relatively 
small  geographical  area  in  which  they  will  be  located. 

Construction  Activity  is  divided  into  five  phases,  each  with  its  own 
mix  of  construction  equipment  and  consequently  its  own  noise  characteris- 
tics.    Noise  levels  are  also  affected  by  the  type  of  structure  being 


^Downtown  Parking  and  Traffic  Survey,  Part  II,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  1971;  J.W.  Meyer,  Yerba  Buena  Center  Traffic  Access  and 
Capacity,  letter  from  De  Leuw,  Cather  &  Co.  to  McCue,  Boone,  and  Tomsick, 
February  11,   1972;  and  private  communication,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  to 
URS  Research  Company,  December  22,  1972. 
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constructed — i.e.,  housing,  industrial,  utilities,  etc.     Estimates  of  the 
characteristic  noise  levels  associated  with  the  various  phases  of  this 
project  are  given  in  Table  HIO, 


TABLE  H-10 

TYPICAL  CONSTRUCTION  NOISE  LEVELS,*  dB(A) 


Construction 

Condition  1 

Condition  2 

Phase 

Average 

St.  Deviation 

Average      St.  Deviation 

Ground  Clearing 

84 

9 

83  16 

Excavation 

89 

6 

71  2 

Foundations 

77 

4 

77  5 

Erection 

84 

9 

72  7 

Finishing 

89 

7 

74  10 

*Private  communication. 

Arthur  D. 

Little,  Inc., 

to  URS  Research  Company, 

December  22,  1972. 


Noise  levels  are  presented  for  two  conditions.     The  first  condition 
assumes  all  equipment  pertinent  to  a  particular  phase  of  construction  is 
on-site  and  operating,  which  is  typical  of  present  construction  practice. 
In  the  second  case,   the  minimum  equipment  required  is  present  and  operating. 
This  differentiation  provides  guidance  as  to  the  advantage  of  carefully 
scheduled  equipment  utilization  on  noise  levels.     The  noise  levels  are 
given  as  the  average  expected  within  50  feet  of  the  area  of  activity  on 
the  site.*    Standard  deviations  on  the  expected  noise  levels  are  also  shox^m. 

Using  the  data  from  Table  HlO,  plus  other  information  presented  in  a 
1971  report  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,**  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  the  average  daytime  noise  level  is  on  the  order  of  10  dB(A). 
If  construction  was  performed  in  three  workshifts,  increases  in  nighttime 
moise  levels  would  be  on  the  order  of  15  DB(A).     In  any  case,  during  the 
period  of  the  most  intense  construction  activity  (through  1976),  construc- 
tion noise  would  be  the  dominant  source  of  noise  in  the  central  blocks 
irea.     However,   the  increases  in  noise  environments  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  immediate  area  of  the  project  during  the  construction  phase  as 
:onstruction  equipment  traveling  to  and  from  the  site  will  increase  average 
loise  levels  along  the  route  of  travel. 


*Noise  levels  from  impact  equipment  are  not  included  for  jackhammers,  rock 
drills,  pile  drivers.     Noise  levels  from  this  equipment  would  typically 
range  from  75-100  dB(A)  at  the  site  boundary. 

•*0p.  cit..  National  Technical  Information  Service  Document  300.1. 
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Base  Map:     California  State  Automobile  Association. 
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The  Excavation  Phase.     The  discussion  of  impacts  during  construction 
has  been  general  to  this  point  as  there  is  no  more  specific  information 
on  which  to  base  predictions.     The  information  required  would  generally 
have  to  come  from  the  schedules  and  equipment  utilization  plans  of  the 
contractor  engaged  to  perform  the  construction.     Some  further  definition 
can  be  made,  however,  for  the  excavation  phase  of  the  central  blocks. 
The  letting  of  contracts  for  the  excavation  of  the  two  blocks  bounded  by 
Third,  Fourth,  Mission,  and  Folsom  streets  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

From  Table  HlO,  the  excavation  phase  of  construction  generates  one  of 
the  highest  noise  levels  of  all  phases  and,  under  appropriate  management, 
can  be  one  of  the  quietest.     Current  plans  are  to  use  normal  construction/ 
excavation  equipment  powered  by  internal  combustion  engines.     Spoil  from 
the  excavation  will  be  removed  by  20-ton  dump  trucks.     The  currently  planned 
haul  routes  to  the  fill  site  at  India  Basin  are  shown  in  Figure  H5.  During 
the  early  phases  of  excavation,   trucks  will  be  entering  and  leaving  the 
southern  block  excavation  by  means  of  a  ramp  at  the  southeast  corner,  and 
will  be  entering  and  leaving  the  northern  block  excavation  via  a  ramp  lo- 
cated at  mid-block  on  Mission.     During  the  later  stages,  trucks  will  enter 
via  the  southern  block  ramp,  pass  under  Howard,  and  exit  up  the  northern 
block  ramp.     The  volume  of  excavation  is  such  that  a  24-hour  operation  for 
four  months  is  planned.    A  dump  truck  is  expected  to  depart  every  two  minutes 
and  arrive  from  the  dump  site  at  the  same  frequency.     The  planned  grade  of 
the  ramps  is  15%. 

Pass-by  noise  measurements  were  made  of  dump  trucks  traveling  at 
20-25  miles  per  hour  at  a  distance  of  50  feet.     The  average  peak  noise  level 
was  82.2  dB(A).     The  difference  in  noise  environments  between  no  trucks  and 
one  truck  per  four  minutes  can  be  seen  in  Table  H9  (site  2  measurements) . 
The  only  change  was  a  2.5  dB(A)  increase  for  the  Lio  noise  level.  These 
measurements  were  taken  in  the  evening  when  the  ambient  noise  level  was 
66  dB(A).     Thus  the  major  effect  of  the  truck  traffic  was  to  increase  the 
variability  in  noise  levels — i.e.,  the  difference  between  L50  and  Lio  levels — 
by  a  factor  of  two.     Truck  traffic  of  one  per  two  minutes  would  increase 
both  the  variability  and  the  average  noise  level  about  1  dB(A).     The  aver- 
age peak  noise  level  of  the  trucks  is  higher  than  measured  elsewhere,*  but 
lower  than  permitted  in  the  California  State  Vehicle  Code.**    When  the 
trucks  are  climbing  the  ramps  out  of  the  excavations,  peak  noise  levels 
at  50  feet  can  be  expected  to  range  from  90-95  dB(A). 

Figure  H4  shows  the  location  and  number  of  residents  for  the  dwelling 
units  located  in  the  project  area.    Peak  noise  levels  at  400  feet  for  the 
dump  trucks  would  be  about  65  dB(A)  when  traveling  the  streets,  and  range 
75-80  dB(A)  when  climbing  the  ramps.     The  average  noise  levels  for  areas 
adjacent  to  or  overlooking  the  excavation  site  will  therefore  increase, 
and  the  increase  in  number  and  dB(A)  level  in  noise  peaks  will  increase 
the  variability  of  the  noise  environment.     The  combined  effect  of  the 


*N.  Olson,  Survey  of  Motor  Vehicle  Noise,  The  Journal  of  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America,  Vol.  52,  No.  5  (Part  1),  November  1972. 
**Section  23130,  Vehicle  Code,  86  dB(A). 
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noise  levels  from  the  excavation  site  and  the  trucks  would  be  most  severe 
at  night  when  ambient  noise  levels  are  currently  about  5  dB(A)  lower  than 
the  daytime  average. 

The  night  haul  route  is  presently  planned  to  use  1-280  which  passes 
by  the  residential  district  on  Potrero  Hill.    From  Table  H9  sites  12  and 
13,  the  nighttime  average  noise  levels  are  consistent  with  commercial  land 
use  and  probably  exceed  HUD  standards.     There  are  residences  also  on  Third 
Street  near  23rd  and  24th,  site  10,  which  have  noise  levels  consistent 
with  the  zoned  land  use  but  incompatible  with  residential  land  use.  Noise 
levels  at  Hunters  Point,  site  11  overlooking  India  Basin,  are  compatible 
with  residential  land  use  and  are  far  away  enough  from  the  haul  routes 
and  fill  site  to  experience  minimal  impact  from  these  operations.  Such 
is  not  the  case  for  other  residential  areas  along  the  haul  routes. 

3,      Mitigation  Measures 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  noise  impacts  from 
operations  of  the  Yerba  Buena  project.     Traffic  is  the  source  of  noise 
and  buildings  reflect  the  noise.     Thus,  the  most  effective  means  of  miti- 
gating the  noise  impact  is  to  reduce  traffic  and/or  eliminate  the  buildings 
Some  mitigation  can  be  accomplished  by  ensuring  the  smooth  flow  of  traffic, 
and  avoiding  building  facades  which  make  excellent  reflectors.  Using 
building  setbacks,  irregular  or  broken  facades,  and  rough  or  sound-absorbin 
facade  finishes  can  reduce  the  "canyon  effect,"  particularly  the  annoying 
reverberation  effects. 

A  number  of  alternatives  are  possible  to  mitigate  noise  impacts  from 
construction  activities,  all  involving  reduction  of  noise  levels  at  the 
source.     The  two  prime  alternatives  involve  construction  equipment  and 
techniques,  and  scheduling.     Implementation  of  these  alternatives  could 
reduce  noise  levels  10  dB(A)  or  more. 

An  effort  should  be  made  during  design  of  the  project  to  avoid  design 
requirements  which  would  result  in  the  use  of  impact  equipment,  e.g.,  weld- 
ing rather  than  riveting,  and  to  use  spread  footings  rather  than  piles  for 
foundations.    Maximum  use  of  precast  or  prefabricated  units  or  modules 
would  reduce  noise  from  fabrication  on  site.    The  contractor  should  be  re- 
quired to  install  effective  mufflers  on  construction  equipment  and  to  main- 
tain them  properly. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  prime  movers  and  power  source 
other  than  internal  combustion  engines.  When  any  piece  of  equipment  is  not 
in  use,  it  should  not  be  left  with  motor  running  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Careful  scheduling  of  equipment  use  to  avoid  having  more  equipment  than  re- 
quired on  site  and  running  should  be  maintained.  Wherever  possible,  con- 
struction activities  should  be  limited  to  daytime  work  hours,  and  acoustlci 
barrier  design  incorporated  into  the  safety  fences  around  project  sites. 

To  avoid  impacts  in  other  areas  in  the  city,  such  as  along  the  haul 
routes  for  the  central  blocks  excavation,  alternative  means  of  removing 
excavated  material  from  the  site  and  transporting  to  the  fill  areas  should 
be  carefully  examined. 
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Trucks  are  about  the  noisiest  way  of  transporting  soil.    The  use  of 
conveyor  or  slurry  systems  should  be  investigated  in  lieu  of  trucks  to 
haul  soil  out  of  excavations.     These  systems  may  also  be  extended  to  the 
fill  site  or  to  an  intermediate  barging  point  as  quieter  alternatives  to 
truck  haulage. 

A.  Alternatives 

The  present  noise  environment  in  the  area  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center 
is  incompatible  with  residential  or  commercial  land  use.     Vehicles  travel- 
ing on  the  local  streets  represent  the  source  of  the  current  noise  environ- 
ment.    The  greatest  impact  from  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  occur  during 
the  next  five  years  of  intense  construction  activity,  and  as  a  result  of 
increased  traffic  and  the  "canyon  effect"  of  the  completed  structures. 
Any  comparable  development  would  have  the  same  effect.    Leaving  the  area 
as  open  space  would  eliminate  this  impact;  however,  the  anticipated  growth 
in  downtown  traffic  would  still  increase  noise  levels,  although  not  as 
much.     The  present  and  future  noise  levels  would  also  make  this  area  un- 
suitable for  parks  and  recreation  unless  extensive  use  of  acoustical  bar- 
riers and  berms  were  to  shield  the  block  interiors. 

The  current  noise  environment  also  makes  alternatives  incorporating 
low-cost  housing  into  Yerba  Buena  Center  undesirable,  and  the  obtaining 
of  federal  subsidies  for  this  purpose  very  difficult. 

The  noise  effects  of  the  proposed  project  can  be  mitigated  to  some 
extent  by  ensuring  smooth  traffic  flow  and  through  various  treatments  to 
building  facades.     However,  any  significant  reduction  in  current  or  future 
noise  levels  will  require  large  reductions  in  local  traffic. 

Community  response  to  construction  noise,  as  suggested  above,  is 
influenced  by  a  number  of  factors,  including  community  attitude  toward 
the  value  and  need  for  the  project.     If  the  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance 
is  not  strictly  enforced,  strong  community  reaction  and  possible  legal 
action  may  result.     However,   the  incorporation  of  mitigating  measures 
previously  discussed  can  largely  minimize  the  impact  of  noise  from  con- 
truction  activities . 

"Compared  to  research  on  air  and  water  pollution,  research  on  the 
economics  of  noise  is  in  its  infancy."    This  quote  from  a  federal  govern- 
ment report  highlights  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  economic  consequen- 
ces of  the  expected  noise  impacts.*    A  large  number  of  factors  enter  into 
such  a  determination  including  convenience,  availability  of  alternative 
locations,  costs,  and  work  availability.     Thus,  it  is  currently  not  possi- 
ble to  separate  out  the  economic  consequences  of  noise  impacts. 


*The  Economic  Impact  of  Noise.  National  Technical  Information  Document 
300,  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  for  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
December  14,  1971. 
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SECTION  H  NOTES 


Note  1;      The  sound  pressure  level  is  given  in  decibels  and  is  defined  as: 
Sound  Pressure  Level,  dB  =  10  Log^o 

The  value  of  the  reference  pressure,  P^,  is  20  micro-Newtons  per  square 
meter  (ZOyN/m^) ,  which  is  approximately  the  threshold  of  hearing. 

The  unit  of  measurement  (frequency)  is  the  cycle  per  second  or  hertz 
(Hz) .    Most  of  the  sounds  heard  in  the  environment  do  not  consist  of  single 
frequency,  but  a  range  of  frequencies  each  with  a  differing  intensity  or 
level.    At  the  same  time  human  hearing  is  not  equally  sensitive  to  all 
frequencies.     Generally,  human  hearing  is  less  sensitive  for  frequencies 
below  1000  Hz  and  to  some  extent  above  5000  Hz.     Fortunately,  a  relatively 
simple  method  of  weighing  the  frequency  components  of  environmental  noise 
and  combining  the  results  into  a  single  number  has  been  found  to  correlate 
well  with  human  response  to  environmental  noise.*    The  weighting  system 
most  commonly  used  is  "A"  weighting  and  the  resultant  number  is  called  the 
"A-weighted  sound  level."    The  A-level  in  decibels  is  expressed  "dB(A)," 
and  the  A-level  of  a  sound  source  is  conveniently  measured  using  sound  level 
meter  that  includes  an  electrical  filter  corresponding  to  the  A-weighting 
curve . 


Note  2;      "Laboratory  studies  of  the  effects  of  noise  on  manual  tasks  give 
a  confusing  picture.     Sometimes  performance  is  degraded  by  noise,  some- 
times improved.     The  type  of  task,  the  intensity,  quality,  and  repetition 
rate  of  the  noise,  the  personality  and  mood  of  the  worker,  and  the  duration 
of  the  test  all  seem  to  interact  in  unpredictable  ways.    A  few  generaliza- 
tions can  be  made:     noise  usually  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  work  but 
quality  tends  to  suffer;  noise  is  most  likely  to  impair  the  performance  of 
workers  whose  jobs  are  quite  demanding;  and,  noise  may  upgrade  performance 
of  tasks  that  are  repetitive  and  boring.    A  great  deal  of  research  is  needed 
to  answer  questions  about  performance-noise  interactions.    Other  questions 
about  noise,  such  as  its  effect  on  employee  turnover  and  absenteeism,  also 
remain  to  be  studied. 

"The  quantitative  effects  of  noise  on  jobs  that  are  mostly   'mental'  in 
nature  are  also  largely  unknown.     That  efforts  are  made  to  keep  most  offices 
fairly  quiet  implies  that  silence  is  valued  and  noise  can  be  annoying.  The 


*See:     A.  Kajland, "Traffic  Noise  Investigation,"  ed.  J.D.  Chalupnik, 
published  in  Transportation  Noises,  proceedings  of  a  symposium.  Evaluating 
Noises  of  Transportation,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Noise  Abatement  Office,  University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1970; 
K.D.  Kryter,  The  Effects  of  Noise  on  Man,  Academic  Press,  New  York,  1970; 
and  W.N.  Galloway  et.  al..  Highway  Noise  -  Measurement,  Simulation,  and 
Mixed  Reactions.  National  Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program  Report  78, 
June  1971. 
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FIGURE  H-i      CANYON  EFFECT 
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need  for  privacy  is  an  important  consideration — privacy  not  only  to  sit 
undisturbed  and  concentrate,  but  to  communicate  freely  in  face-to-face 
situations . 

"As  with  manual  tasks,   the  effects  of  noise  on  mental  jobs  probably 
vary  considerably  with  both  the  individual  and  with  the  type  of  work  he 
is  doing.     The  effects  generally  are  content-dependent — voices  are  more 
distracting  than  music  or  machinery  noise  of  the  same  level.     But  once 
again,  no  clear-cut  picture  emerges  from  the  studies  that  have  been  made, 
and  considerable  effort  is  needed  to  relate  noise  to  both  mental  and  manual 
job  performance."* 


Note  3:       The  change  in  noise  levels  associated  with  changes  in  traffic, 
for  essentially  identical  average  speed,  is  found  from  the  equation, 

A  dB(A)  =  10  logio  ^ 

where  V]^  is  the  original  traffic  volume  in  vehicles  per  hour  and  V2  is  the 
new  volume.**    It  can  be  seen  that  a  25%  increase  in  traffic  volume  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  dB(A)  level  1  dB(A). 

The  "canyon  effect"  has  not  been  well  documented  or  researched.  In- 
creases in  average  noise  levels  at  street  level  can  be  expected  to  be  small, 
on  the  order  of  two  to  three  dB(A).***    However,  the  effect  on  single  intru- 
sive noise  peaks,  such  as  horns  and  sirens,  can  be  more  dramatic.    A  com- 
puter code  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  was  modified 
to  provide  some  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  canyon  effect.**** 
Traffic  volumes  and  speeds  approximating  those  expected  in  the  1976-1984 
time  frame  were  assumed  for  this  calculation. 

Two  noise  receiver  locations  were  assvimed,  one  at  a  five-foot  elevation 
above  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  at  a  35-foot  elevation.     The  heights  of 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  street  were  varied  from  0.0  to  80.0  ft. 
Results  shown  in  the  following  figure  indicate  that  there  can  be  a  2.5-3  dB(A) 
increase  compared  to  noise  levels  in  the  absence  of  buildings,  and  that  the 
building  nearest  the  receiver  location  exerts  the  greatest  influence.  The 
additional  buildup  in  noise  levels  for  buildings  10  feet  or  so  higher  in 
elevation  than  the  receiver  elevation  is  small.     Thus,  buildings  higher  than 
20  feet  have  little  effect  on  sidewalk  elevation  noise  levels.     These  results 
are  considered  conservative  estimates  of  the  actual  case  because  the  com- 
puter code  permits  only  one  reflection  for  a  particular  sound  ray,  and 
therefore  inadequately  treats  reverberation  (multiple  scattering)  effects. 


*The  Noise  Around  Us.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Report  CTAB-71-1, 
September  1970. 

**C.G.  Gordon  et.  al..  Highway  Noise,  A  Design  Guide  for  Engineers, 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program  Report  117,  1971. 
***Impact  of  Intense,  High-rise  Development  in  San  Francisco,  Step  I  - 
Part  A,  An  Initial  Feasibility  Test,  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Renewal  Association,  September  1972. 
****J.E.  Wesler,  Manual  for  Highway  Noise  Prediction,  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Transportation  Systems  Center  Report  No.  DOT-TSC-FHWA- 
72-1,  March  1972. 
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I.      AIR  QUALITY  IMPACTS 


1.      The  Setting 

a.  Meteorology 

Meteorologically,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  can  be  described  as  hav- 
ing mild  winters  (average  temperatures  between  49°  and  55°  F)  and  pleasant 
summers  (average  temperatures  between  61°  and  63°  F) .  The  yearly  precipi- 
tation is  about  21  inches,  mostly  occurring  from  October  through  April. 

Winds  generally  flow  from  a  westerly  direction  from  May  through 
August.     During  rainy  periods  (October  through  April),  winds  generally 
flow  from  west,  south,  and  northwest  directions.     The  topographical 
features  of  the  area  tend  to  distort  wind  flow  patterns  at  lower  eleva- 
tions, causing  several  wind  conditions  to  exist  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

Weather  for  the  Bay  area  is  summarized  in  Section  I  notes. 

The  following  meteorological  concepts  are  used  in  the  discussion  of 
atmospheric  impacts: 

Both  meteorology  and  topography  affect  the  natural  diffusion  of  air 
pollutants.     Several  important  meteorological  parameters  which  affect 
atmospheric  diffusion  are: 

•  Wind  speed , 

•  Wind  direction,  and 

•  Atmospheric  stability. 

Atmospheric  stability  is  a  function  of  wind  speed,  solar  radiation, 
cloud  cover,  and  vertical  temperature  gradient.     (For  a  method  for  estima- 
ting atmospheric  stability,  see  Section  I  notes.) 

In  general  high  wind  velocities  and  unstable  atmospheric  conditions 
aid  the  dispersion  of  air  pollutants  while  low  wind  velocities  and  stable 
atmospheric  conditions  inhibit  their  dispersion. 

b.  Air  Quality 

The  closest  complete  air  quality  monitoring  station  is  located  at 
939  Ellis  Street  in  San  Francisco.     The  sample  intake  is  located  atop  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  offices  at  a  height  of  about 
205  feet. 

Data  from  the  Ellis  Street  monitoring  station  are  published  quarterly 
by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board.*    These  data  are  reduced  to  obtain 
ambient  levels  of  air  pollution  for  San  Francisco,  as  shown  in  Table  II. 


♦California  Air  Resources  Board,  California  Air  Quality  Data:  Vol.  3, 
Nos.  2,  3,  A,  and  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  1971-72. 
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TABLE  I-l 


AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1971-1972 


Average 


Peak 
Average^ 


Carbon  Monoxide  (ppm) 


3.7 


5.6 


Hydrocarbons  (ppm) 


4.0 


4.1 


Nitrogen  Oxides  (ppm) 


0.05* 


0.14 


Sulfur  Oxides  (ppm) 


Particulates  (yg/m-^) 


47.7 


53.9 


*Nitrogen  Dioxide  only. 

1.  California  Air  Resources  Board,  Annual  Mean 
for  1971  except  for  particulates.     Value  for 
particulates  is  average  for  April  1971  to 
March  1972. 

2.  California  Air  Resources  Board,  Yearly 
Average  of  Daily  Peak  Values  (April  1971  to 
March  1972)  except  for  particulates.  Value 
for  particulates  is  highest  monthly  average 
(December  1971)  . 


Overall,  the  ambient  air  quality  in  San  Francisco   is  considered  to 
be  moderate.     However,  because  of  topographical  influences  and  a  variety 
of  meteorological  conditions  which  can  occur  simultaneously  in  the  city, 
the  ambient  levels  may  vary  significantly  over  the  entire  city.  The 
"urban  canyon"  effect  may  dominate  in  certain  areas  where  rows  of  tall 
buildings  hinder  the  dispersal  of  carbon  monoxide  and  other  pollutants 
generated  by  auto  emissions.     In  other  areas,  strong  winds  and  favorable 
atmospheric  conditions  may  effectively  disperse  air  pollutants.    Due  to 
the  height  of  the  sample  intake  on  Ellis  Street,  the  values  in  Table  II. 
are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  "urban  canyon"  effect.* 

The  ambient  air  quality  at  the  YBC  location  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  values  recorded  at  the  BAAPCD  monitoring  station.    A  modest  CO 
monitoring  program  was  conducted  by  URS  Research  Company  throughout  San 
Francisco  and  the  values  obtained  at  the  YBC  location  were  quite  close  to 
those  obtained  at  Van  Ness  and  Ellis. 


*Sue  Wayman,    BAAPCD,  personal  communication,  January  15,  1973. 
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The  current  aniblent  air  quality  standards  are  given  in  Section  I 
notes.     These  represent  daily  averages,  and  do  not  show  extremes.  These 
extreme  values  occasionally  exceed  the  local,  state,  and  federal  standards. 
For  example,  the  California  24-hour  standard  for  suspended  particulate 
matter  was  exceeded  twice  in  the  period  of  April  1971  to  March  1972. 


2.      The  Impact 
a.  Introduction 


Upon  completion  of  the  project,  slight  changes  in  local  weather 
patterns  will  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  YBC.     Changes  in  wind  speed 
and  direction  will  result  from  the  effect  of  buildings  on  wind  flow. 
Mechanically  induced  turbulence  caused  by  wind  interaction  with  struc- 
tures and  thermally  induced  turbulence  from  hot  air  rising  from  buildings 
will  modify  the  normal  wind  flow  characteristics. 

At  ground  level  in  the  completed  YBC,  Cermak*  concludes  that  winds 
from  the  south  will  generally  be  highest  while  northwest  winds  will  gen- 
erally be'  lowest.     Turbulence  levels  for  northwest  winds  will  generally 
be  higher  than  either  south  or  west  winds.     The  effects  of  YBC  on  internal 
wind  flows  are  illustrated  in  Figures  II,  12,  and  13. 

The  impacts  on  air  quality  are  of  much  greater  significance;  these 
are  detailed  below. 


b.      Short-term  Effects  of  the  YBC  Central  Blocks  on  Air  Quality 

(1)    Discussion.    Air  pollution  will  be  generated  during  both  con- 
struction and  normal  activities  of  the  YBC,  but  only  the  construction 
activities — chiefly  excavation — will  have  major  short-term  impacts. 
During  excavation,  large  amounts  of  particulates  will  be  blown  downwind, 
probably  exceeding  the  state's  24-hour  particulate  standard  within  several 
miles.     Gaseous  emissions  will  have  much  more  limited  effect. 


During  construction  activities,  pollutants  generated,  and  their 
sources,  will  be: 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)      -    construction  vehicles 

Hydrocarbons  (HC)  -    construction  vehicles,  asphalt  paving 


Nitrogen  Oxides  (NO^)  -  construction  vehicles 
Sulfur  Oxides  (SOx)        -    construction  vehicles 


*J.E,  Cermak,  F.H.  Chaudhry,  A.C.  Hansen,  and  J. A.  Garrison,  Wind  and 
Air  Pollution  Control  Study  of  Yerba  Buena  Center.  Colorado  State 
University,  Fluid  Mechanics  Program,  June  1972. 
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Particulates  -    construction  vehicles,  earth  moving 

and  excavation,  earth  hauling  and 
disposal,  asphalt  paving,  and  con- 
struction and  finishing  of  structures 

The  excavation  sources  which  will  be  quantified  in  this  report  are 
dust  particulates  from  earth  moving,  and  particulates  and  gaseous  air 
pollutants  from  diesel  fuel  emissions.     Effects  of  other  construction  ac- 
tivities are  less  severe  and  more  difficult  to  quantify. 

Tentative  plans  indicate  that  it  will  require  about  four  months  to 
complete  the  excavation  (working  24  hours  per  day) .     During  this  period 
of  time,  approximately  1  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  will  be  excavated  and 
removed  from  the  site  by  dump  trucks. 

The  estimated  rate  of  diesel  fuel  consumption  during  excavation  activi- 
ties is  shown  in  Table  12.     Other  construction  activities  will  consume 
diesel  fuel  at  a  lower  and  more  variable  rate. 

The  emission  rates  for  pollutants  generated  during  excavation  activi- 
ties are  shown  in  Table  13.     The  estimates  for  dust  particulates  generated 
from  earth  moving  may  be  high  since  they  are  based  upon  emission  factors 
for  rock-hauling  processes.     No  reliable  emission  factors  exist  for  earth 
moving. * 

In  order  to  verify  the  applicability  of  these  rock-hauling  emission 
factors  to  the  Yerba  Buena  project,  a  small  monitoring  effort  was  con- 
ducted.    Using  a  high-volume  particulate  sampler,  URS  Research  Company 
recently  monitored  an  excavation  site  in  San  Francisco  (near  the  Embarca- 
dero  Center) .     Sampling  was  accomplished  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
excavation  in  a  downwind  direction.     A  bulldozer,  a  backhoe,  a  front-end 
loader,  and  several  dump  trucks  were  involved  in  the  excavation.     On  the 
day  of  sampling  the  excavation  had  reached  30  feet  below  ground  level  and 
the  excavated  soil    at  that  level  was  moist  and  clay-like.  Particulate 
values  during  the  study  ranged  from  15,000  to  17,000  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  (yg/m3).     The  day  was  characteristic  of  neutral  atmospheric  condi- 
tions with  moderate  wind  speed.     These  values  from  actual  construction 
monitoring  compare  favorably  with  estimated  particulate  levels  for  "average" 
conditions  (see  discussion  below  on  particulates,  in  subsection  b) . 

Using  a  computerized  version  of  an  atmospheric  dispersion  model  devel- 
oped by  D.  Bruce  Turner,**  levels  of  pollutants  generated  during  excavation 
activities  were  estimated  (these  are  graphically  shown  in  Section  I  notes) . 
The  levels  of  five  pollutants  were  estimated  for  three  different  wind 
directions;  and  for  each  direction  for  both  "peak"  and  "average"conditions . 
Peak  conditions  are  based  upon  a  stable  atmosphere  with  a  wind  velocity 


*U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Air  Programs,  Compilation 
of  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Factors,  rev.  February  1972. 
**Workbook  of  Atmospheric  Dispersion  Estimates,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Environmental  Health 
Series:    Air  Pollution,  rev.  1970. 

j 
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TABLE  1-2 

DIESEL  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  DURING  EXCAVATION 


Construction 
Vehicle 


Front  End  Loader 
Bulldozer 
Dump  Truck 
Auger  Drill 
Backhoe 


Number  of 
Vehicles 


Rate  of  Fuel 
Consumption 
per  Vehicle 
(gal/hr) 

6.5 
10.5 
6.0 
4.0 
7.5 


Rate  of  Fuel 
Consumption 
(gal/hr) 

26.0 
31.5 
24.0 
4.0 
15.0 


Total 


100.5 


TABLE  1-3 

POLLUTANT  EMISSIONS  DURING  EXCAVATION 

Pollutant  Emission  Rate 

(Ibs/hr) 

Carbon  Monoxide  22.5 

Hydrocarbons  3 . 7 

Nitrogen  Oxides  37.0 

Sulfur  Oxides  2.7 

Particulates  1,800* 

*Includes  dust  particulate  emissions  due 
to  earthmoving. 
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of  one  meter  per  second.  Average  conditions  are  based  upon  an  unstable 
atmosphere  with  a  wind  velocity  of  4.5  mps  for  west  and  northwest  winds 
and  5.3  mps  for  the  south  wind. 

Average  conditions  represent  the  levels  that  will  probably  occur, 
while  peak  conditions  represent  levels  that  can  be  expected  under  adverse 
conditions.     The  average  conditions  are  yearly  averages;  the  peak  condi- 
tions may  occur  several  times  a  month. 

Major  sources  of  air  pollution  in  the  vicinity  of  YBC  included  Caswell 
Foods,  Inc.,*  (624  Harrison  Street)  and  the  James  Lick  Freeway,  Caswell 
Foods  generates  200  pounds  of  both  particulates  and  NOx  per  day.  However, 
these  emissions  were  not  Included  in  the  Turner  model  analysis  because 
Caswell  Foods  is  not  located  directly  upwind  from  the  YBC  for  any  of  the 
three  wind  directions  investigated.    The  James  Lick  Freeway  was  Included 
in  the  analysis  since  it  is  directly  upwind  from  YBC  during  south  winds. 
Auto  emissions  from  this  freeway  near  the  YBC  are  estimated  in  Table  14. 
For  west  and  northwest  winds,  pollutants  from  the  freeway  do  not  influence 
the  YBC  area  directly. 


TABLE  1-4 


POLLUTANT  EMISSIONS  FROM  JAMES  LICK  FREEWAY 
NEAR  THE  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


Average  Peak 

Pollutant                        Emission  Rate  Emission  Rate 

(Ibs/mile/hr)  (ibs/mlle/hr) 

Carbon  Monoxide                     840  2,200 

Hydrocarbons                          150  290 

Nitrogen  Oxides                     110  160 

Sulfur  Oxides                            3.4  5.0 

Particulates                             5.6  8.3 


The  Turner  model  Ignores  the  effects  of  buildings  on  the  dispersion 
of  atmospheric  pollutants.     For  this  reason,  the  estimates  given  in  the 
end-of-section  illustrations  are  most  accurate  for  locations  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  YBC.     Estimates  beyond  the  perimeter  ignore  the  effect 
of  topography  and  surrounding  buildings  on  the  dispersion  of  air  pollu- 
tants and  therefore  are  less  accurate.     The  current  "state  of  the  art" 
of  atmospheric  dispersion  models  is  such  that  inclusions  of  topographi- 
cal and  building  effects  in  a  model  is  extremely  complex  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study. 


*Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  Air  Pollution  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  7th  ed.,  September  1972. 
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Particulates 


Sunlight  Reduction 

•Visibility  Reduction 


With  >715  yg/Tn3s02 
Increase  in 
Death  Rate 


•With  >250  yg/m3s02  Increased 
Illness 
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FIGURE  1-4      EFFECTS  OF  AIR  POLLUTANTS 
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The  estimated  levels  from  the  model  analysis  are  based  upon  three 
specific  wind  directions  which  were  investigated  in  a  wind  tunnel  study* 
on  YBC.     In  this  study,  these  wind  directions  (south,  west,  and  northwest) 
were  found  to  be  most  characteristic  of  winds  near  the  Yerba  Buena  Center. 
In  the  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  low  elevation  wind  directions  do  not 
meander  because  of  the  channeling  effect  of  the  "urban  canyons."  However, 
slight  variations  of  wind  direction  can  occur  over  short  periods  of  time, 
causing  air  pollutants  to  be  more  effectively  dispersed. 

A  direct  impact  of  excavation  activities  may  be  the  movement  of 
loaded  dump  trucks  along  the  haul  routes  shown  in  Figure  H5  in  Section  H, 
Chapter  V.     It  is  estimated  that  a  truck  will  pass  along  these  routes  to 
the  dump  site  every  two  minutes,  generating  dust  particulates  and  fuel 
emissions.    Although  there  is  no  reliable  method  of  quantifying  the  levels 
of  dust  particulates  along  the  routes,  the  levels  could  be  high  enough  to 
cause  annoyance  to  workers  and  residents.    This  will  depend  largely  on  how 
effectively  the  excavated  material  is  wetted  down  for  movement  by  the  dump 
trucks,  how  well  the  trucks  are  sealed  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  material, 
and  how  effectively  streets  on  which  soil,  etc.,  are  spilled  are  washed  down, 

(2)     Impact  Analysis.     A  description  of  applicable  standards  (state 
and  federal)  along  with  actual  effects  of  each  pollutant  is  in  order. 
The  listed  effects  are  not  meant  to  be  inclusive,  but  to  give  the  reader 
a  general  idea  of  what  the  standards  mean. 

The  Federal  Primary  Standards  are  defined  as  levels  which  are 
"necessary,  with  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public  health," 
while  the  Secondary  Standards  are  defined  as  levels  which  are  "necessary 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  from  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  of  a  pollutant."    The  Federal  Hazardous  Levels  are  those  deter- 
mined which  can  cause  damage  to  the  public  health  when  the  designated 
exposure  times  are  equaled  or  exceeded .     A  graphical  representation  of 
the  effects  of  common  air  pollutants  is  shown  in  Figure  14. 

•       Carbon  Monoxide 

State  standard:     10  ppm  for  12  hours 

Federal  standards: 

Primary  and  Secondary:     10  ppm  for  8  hours 

35  ppm  for  1  hour 

Hazardous:  66  ppm  for  8  hours 

For  peak  conditions,  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  project  may  exceed  10  parts  per  million  (ppm).     (See  Figures  i-vi  in 
Section  I  notes.)     On  days  with  reduced  wind  velocities  and  stable  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  levels  of  CO  may  exceed  the  California  12-hour  standard 
and  the  federal  8-hour  standard. 


*0p.  cit..  Wind  and  Air  Pollution  Control  Study  of  Yerba  Buena  Center. 
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Some  of  the  major  effects  of  carbon  monoxide*  include: 


15  to  50  ppm  -  some  loss  of  judgment  and  vision  has 
been  noticeable. 


100  ppm  -  headaches  occur  more  frequently. 


Levels  of  more  than  300  ppm  can  cause  collapse  and  death. 


Hydrocarbons 


Federal  standards: 


Primary: 


Secondary: 


0.24  ppm  3-hour  average 

(6-9  a.m.,  corrected  for  methane) 

Same  as  Primary  standard 


For  peak  conditions,  levels  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  may  exceed  5  ppm.     Since  air  quality  standards  are  given  in  terms 
of  HC  corrected  for  methane,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  standards 
with  estimated  levels  of  HC.     The  primary  and  secondary  standards  of  HC 
are  designed  to  prohibit  excessive  oxidant  levels  later  in  the  day,  and 
do  not  reflect  levels  where  the  HC  gases  are  harmful .     The  non-methane 
HC  reacts  with  NG^  to  product  photochemical  smog  (in  the  presence  of 
sunlight).     The  standards  are  applicable  for  a  large  area,  and  not 
necessarily  for  small  "hot  spots."    The  reaction  between  non-methane 
HC  and  NOx  required  several  hours,  and  the  non-methane  HC  levels  several 
hours  downwind  from  the  project  do  not  add  significantly  to  the  ambient 
levels.     The  values  of  HC  given  in  Figures  vii-xii  (in  Section  I  notes) 
include  methane,  and  are  therefore  not  directly  related  to  the  standards. 

•       Nitrogen  Oxides 


For  peak  conditions,  levels  of  NOx        the  vicinity  of  the  project 
may  exceed  5  ppm.     Since  air  quality  standards  are  given  in  terms  of  NO2 
only,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  standards  with  estimated  levels  of 
NOx  as  shown  in  Figures  xiii-xvili  (in  Section  I  notes).     In  normal  amblenl 
air  mixtures,  it  is  found  that  NO2  concentrations  are  about  one- third  of 
the  NOx  concentration.    Peak  values  of  NOx  are  significant  due  to  the 
rather  high  NOx  emission  from  diesel  fuel  combustion.     The  NOx  emissions 


*Allen  A.  Nadler,  Air  Pollution,  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Informa- 
tion, 1970. 


State  standard:     0.25  ppm  for  1  hour  (NO2  only) 


Federal  standards: 


Primary  and  Secondary:     0.05  ppm  annual  average 

(NO 2  only) 


Hazardous:  2.0  ppm  for  24  hours 

(NO2  only) 
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are  mostly  NO,  which  normally  requires  several  hours  to  oxidize  to  NO2. 
Therefore,  these  values  in  Figures  xiii-xviii  in  Section  I  notes  are  not 
directly  related  to  NO2  standards. 

Some  of  the  major  effects  of  oxides  of  nitrogen*  include: 

Acute  injury  to  plants  between  2  and  10  ppm. 

Marked  depression  in  plant  growth  at  0.5  ppm. 

Possible  chronic  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  emphysema 
at  levels  between  10  and  40  ppm. 

•        Sulfur  Oxides 

State  standards:     0.04  ppm  for  24  hours  (SO2  only) 

0.50  ppm  for  1  hour  (SO2  only) 

Federal  standards: 

Primary:  30  ppb  for  year  (SO2  only) 

140  ppb  for  24  hours  (SO2  only) 

Secondary:       20  ppb  for  year  (SO2  only) 

100  ppb  for  24  hours  (SO2  only) 
500  ppb  for  3  hours  (SO2  only) 

For  peak  conditions,  levels  of  sulfur  oxides  may  exceed  300  parts 
per  billion.     Since  air  quality  standards  are  given  in  terms  of  SO2,  it 
is  difficult  to  compare  the  standards  with  estimated  levels  of  SO^. 

SO2  is  known  to  act  synergistically  with  particulate  matter.  How- 
ever, since  the  percentage  of  SO2  in  SO^  from  YBC  emissions  as  shown  here 
in  Figures  xix-xxiv  in  Section  I  notes  is  not  known,  no  valid  predictions 
can  be  made  at  this  point. 

Some  of  the  major  effects  of  oxides  of  sulfur**  include: 

Increased  hospital  admissions  of  elderly  people  for 
respiratory  diseases  may  result  from  110  ppb  to 
190  ppb  for  24  hours.     An  increase  in  frequency  of 
respiratory  disease  symptoms  and  lung  disease  can 
be  caused  by  37  ppb  to  92  ppb  with  about  185  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  (yg/m^)  particulates. 

Chronic  plant  injury  and  excessive  leaf  drop  may 
occur  at  30  ppb.     Some  trees  and  shrubs  show  injury 
at  about  300  ppb  for  8  hours. 


*Arthur  C.  Stern,  ed..  Air  Pollution.  2nd  ed.,  3rd.  vol.   (New  York: 
Academic  Press,  1968). 
**Paul  L.  Magill,  Francis  R.  Holden,  and  Charles  Ackley,  eds..  Air 
Pollution  Handbook  (New  York:     McGraw  Hill,  1956). 
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•  Particulates 


State  standards:     60  yg/m-'  annual  mean  of  all  24-hour 

averages 

100  yg/m^  for  single  24-hour  average 
Federal  standards: 
Primary: 

Secondary: 

The  major  atmospheric  impact  of  construction  activities  of  the  YBC 
will  be  the  amount  of  dust  particulates  generated  during  excavation.  An- 
ticipated particulate  concentrations  are  shown  in  Figures  xxv-xxx  in 
Section  I  notes.     For  the  conditions  investigated  with  the  model,  particu- 
late estimates  of  4000-16,000  yg/m^  were  found  for  average  conditions  and 
30,000  yg/m-^  for  peak  conditions.     For  both  average  and  peak  conditions, 
particulate  levels  can  be  expected  to  exceed  state  and  federal  standards 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  project  if  excavation  occurs  for  24  hours 
a  day. 

Some  of  the  major  effects  of  particulates*  include: 

Ranges  of  100-150  yg/m-^  can  cause  sunlight  reduction 
up  to  1/3  in  summer  and  2/3  in  winter. 

About  150  yg/m3  can  cause  reduced  visibility  to  as  low  * 
as  five  miles. 

From  60-180  yg/m^  along  with  SO2  and  moisture,  increased 
corrosion  rates  of  steel  and  zinc  occur. 

c.      Long-term  Effects  of  YBC  on  Air  Quality 

(1)     Discussion.     The  long-term  effects  on  air  quality  resulting  fron 
YBC  are  all  related  to  normal  activity-generated  air  pollutants.     It  is 
unlikely  that  the  construction-generated  air  pollutants  will  have  any 
permanent  effects  on  air  quality.     This  subsection  of  the  report  discusses 
anticipated  normal  air  pollutant  concentrations  related  to  YBC  at  the 
following  locations: 

•  On  the  plaza  and  near  YBC,  ^ 

•  On  surrounding  roadways, 

•  Inside  nearby  buildings,  and 

•  Inside  the  proposed  parking  garage. 


*U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Air  Pollutlor 
Control  Administration,  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Particulate  Matter, 
January  1969. 


75  yg/m-'  annual  mean 
260  yg/m-^  24-hour  average 

60  yg/m-^  annual  mean 
150  yg/m-^  24-hour  average 
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In  all  these  instances,  anticipated  concentrations  are  computed  for  the 
year  1976  (when  the  central  blocks  area  will  be  completed)  and  in  1982 
(when  peripheral  buildings  will  be  completed).     For  both  these  years, 
yearly  average  and  peak  (daily  peak  activities)  were  computed.  Three 
major  wind  direction  (south,  west,  and  northwest)  situations  are  examined. 

(2)     Central  Blocks  Area.     Air  pollutant  concentrations  to  be  expec- 
ted at  YBC  during  "normal"  activity  are  produced  by  the  following  sources: 

•  Ambient  air  quality  of  the  city  as  a  whole, 

•  James  Lick  Freeway  automobile  emissions, 

•  Natural  gas  combustion  at  public,  central  blocks 
physical  plant, 

•  Parking  garage  ventilation  exhausts, 

•  Increased  automobile  emissions  on  surrounding 
roadways,  and 

•  Construction  sources  during  construction  of  the 
peripheral  buildings  (to  be  completed  in  1982). 

Each  source  is  examined  in  detail  below  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  effects. 

•  Ambient  Air  Quality 

The  BAAPCD*  expects  the  air  pollution  concentrations  in  San  Francisco 
to  diminish  in  future  years.     This  would  be  due  to  the  implementation  of 
federal  and  state  emission  standards  for  transportation  sources,  and  to 
the  increasing  of  local  (BAAPCD)  standards  on  stationary  sources.     Table  15 
summarizes  the  expected  future  air  quality  along  with  the  present  air 
quality  for  the  city. 

•  James  Lick  Freeway 

The  emissions  produced  by  the  James  Lick  Freeway  only  directly  in- 
fluence the  air  quality  at  YBC  during  south  wind  conditions.     Under  other 
wind  conditions,  the  pollutants  from  the  freeway  are  not  displaced  towards 
YBC.     The  traffic  volumes  of  the  freeway,  using  state  highway  figures** 
for  1976,  are  as  follows: 

Average  hour  (5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.)      -  8,500  cars/hr 

Peak  hour  (7-8  a.m.  and  4-6  p.m.)  -  12,500  cars/hr 


*BAAPCD,  District  Goals  and  Air  Quality,  Doc.  D-2,  January  18,  1971. 
**Gene  Oliver,  California  Highway  Department,  San  Francisco,  personal 
communication,  January  1973. 
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It  is  expected  that  they  will  increase  about  10%  by  1982  to  the 
following: 

Average  hour:  9,400/hr 

Peak  hour:  13,800/hr 

These  volumes,  in  conjunction  with  1976  and  1982  emission  factors,  as 
shown  in  Tables  16  and  17,  were  analyzed  utilizing  ntmerical  techniques.* 
The  emission  factors  are  not  the  same  as  the  emission  standards  for  any 
one  year.     The  factors  are  computed  using  the  standards,  but  also  include 
vehicle  age  and  mix,  speed,  type  of  driving,  along  with  deterioration  of 
the  control  devices  through  time.     The  factors  are  published  by  the  EPA 
for  dates  up  to  1975.**    Beyond  that  date,  the  factors  must  be  computed. 
A  new  vehicles  standards  summary,  published  by  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board,***  was  used  in  conjunction  with  census  data****  concerning  vehicle 
ages  on  the  roadways  and  a  study  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.*****    The  new  vehicles  emission  standards  include  all  sources 
of  emissions  on  the  vehicle:     exhaust,  crankcase,  and  evaporation. 

By  comparing  Tables  16  and  17,  it  is  seen  that  the  peak  freeway  emis- 
sion factors  for  carbon  monoxide  are  about  three  times  the  average  emission 
factors,  and  the  peak  hydrocarbon  factors  are  about  twice  the  average  factor. 
This  is  due  to  the  inefficient  combustion  at  low-speed  stop-and-go  traffic. 

The  resultant  downwind  concentrations,  to  be  expected  in  the  YBC  area, 
caused  by  the  freeway  emissions  during  south  wind  conditions,  are  shown  in 
Tables  18  and  19.     The  computed  concentrations  were  modified,  as  discussed 
by  Turner,******  to  account  for  the  shifting  of  the  wind's  direction  through 
time.     This  slight  meandering  of  direction  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  crosswind  horizontal  dispersion.    The  technique  is  applicable  in  this 
case  because  of  the  absence  of  large  topographic  influences  between  the 
freeway  and  the  YBC  which  would  "channelize"  the  wind,  with  resultant  restric- 
tions in  meandering.     The  modifications  were  to  reduce  the  peak-hour  con- 
centrations by  39%,  and  the  average-hour  concentrations  by  64%.     The  values 
shown  in  Tables  18  and  19  will  be  added  to  the  ambient  values  and  the  YBC- 
generated  concentrations  to  get  actual  concentrations  for  south  wind  conditions. 


*W.P.  Elliott  and  M.L.  Barad,  Operational  Prediction  of  Diffusion 
Downwind  from  Line  Sources,  AF  Surveys  in  Geophysics,  No.  156, 
March  1964. 

**0p.  cit.,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Air 
Programs . 

***California  Air  Resources  Board,  ARB  Bulletin  (March-April  1972), 
p.  2  (ARB  Fact  Sheet  76-2  5000  6-72). 
****Statistical  Abstracts,  1970. 
I  *****F.L.  Voelz,  E.C.  Coleman,  J.S.  Segel,  and  B.C.  Gower,  Exhaust 

Emission  Levels  of  In-service  Vehicles  -  Comparison  of  1970  and 
1971  Surveys,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  May  1972.= 
******0p.  cit.,  D.  Bruce  Turner. 
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TABLE  1-8 


CONCENTRATIONS  NEAR  THE  YBC  CAUSED  BY  THE 
JAMES  LICK  FREEWAY  IN  1976 


Folsom  Street 
Howard  Street 
Mission  Street 

Folsom  Street 
Howard  Street 
Mission  Street 


Carbon 
Monoxide 
(ppm) 


0.6 
0.5 
0.3 

29.0 
23.0 
18.0 


Hydrocarbons 
(ppm) 


0.19 
0.13 
0.10 

6.10 
5.00 
3.90 


Nitrogen 
Oxides 
(ppm) 


Average 
0.08 
0.05 
0.04 

Peak 
1.30 
1.00 
0.70 


Sulfur 

Particulates  Oxides 
(yg/m^)  (ppb) 


3.4  2.4 

2.4  1.7 

1.8  1.2 

54.0  37.0 

43.0  30.0 

32.0  30.0 


TABLE  1-9 

CONCENTRATIONS  NEAR  THE  YBC  CAUSED  BY  THE 
JAMES  LICK  FREEWAY  IN  1982 


Folsom  Street 
Howard  Street 
Mission  Street 

Folsom  Street 
Howard  Street 
Mission  Street 


Carbon 
Monoxide 
(ppm) 


0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

7.3 
6.1 
4.7 


Hydrocarbons 
(ppm) 


0.03 
0.03 
0.03 

1.50 
1.20 
0.90 


Nitrogen 
Oxides 
(ppm) 

Average 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 

Peak 
0.21 
0.18 
0.13 


Sulfur 

Particulates  Oxides 
(yg/in3)  (ppb) 


4.0  2.6 

2.7  1.8 

1.9  1.3 

60.0  41.0 

48.0  33.0 

37.0  25.0 
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•        Parking  Garage 


The  effects  of  the  parking  garage  on  local  air  quality  were  examined 
in  a  wind  tunnel  study.*    This  was  necessary  because  the  effects  of  local 
topography  on  diffusion  of  air  pollutants  cannot  be  accurately  predicted 
by  normal  computer  techniques.     The  scale  of  the  topographic  features  in 
relationship  to  the  area  of  concern  necessitated  this  approach.     The  air 
quality  was  examined  for  1976  and  1982  for  the  following  cases: 

•  Late  afternoon  peak  (4-6  p.m.)  -  0.39  cars  leaving 
per  second 

•  Late  evening  peak  (11  p.m.)  -  1.0  cars  leaving  per 
second 

•  Normal  average  (10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.)  -  0.42  cars 
leaving  per  second 

The  wind  tunnel  study  resulted  in  several  recommendations,  which  have 
been  incorporated,  to  reduce  air  pollutant  concentrations  and  to  minimize 
strong  local  winds.     These  were  to: 

•  Eliminate  open  space  beneath  the  Market  Street 
Tower , 

•  Add  more  dense  tree  configurations  at  entrances 
to  various  plazas, 

•  Raise  the  elevation  of  the  two  garage  exhaust 
stacks  in  the  Central  Plaza  to  the  heights  of  the 
other  six  stacks,  and 

•  Review  the  flow-visualization  motion  pictures 
when  future  additions  or  modifications  are  desired. 

By  utilizing  the  diffusion  parameters  obtained  in  the  wind  tunnel 
study,  actual  concentrations  of  pollutants  caused  by  the  garage  exhaust 
'/ere  determined  in  and  near  YBC.     The  emission  factors  used  in  this 
section  are  shown  in  Table  110.     They  were  computed  using  the  same 
aethods  and  sources  of  information  as  described  in  the  section  analyz- 
ing the  James  Lick  Freeway  concentrations,  except  that  the  automobile 
speed  of  10  mph  was  used. 

Tables  4-N,  5-N,  and  6-N  in  Section  I  notes  list  the  anticipated  air 
>ollution  concentrations  in  and  near  YBC  caused  by  the  garage  exhaust, 
'he  values  obtained  in  this  report  are  significantly  less  than  the  examples 
;iven  in  the  wind  tunnel  report.     This  is  because  the  emission  factors  used 
n  the  wind  tunnel  report  were  for  uncontrolled  emissions,  while  the  factors 
ised  here  assume  future  emission  standards  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 


Op.  cit.,  J.E.  Cermak  et.  al. 
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TABLE  I -10 


GARAGE  EMISSION  FACTORS  FOR  AVERAGE  AND  PEAK 
CONDITIONS  IN  1976  AND  1982 

Grams  per  Vehicle  Mile 
Carbon  Nitrogen  Sulfur 

Monoxide      Hydrocarbons        Oxides        Particulates  Oxides 

1976  115  12.0  4.20  0.1  0.18 

1982  27  1.7  0.65  0.1  0.18 


The  zero  values  in  the  tables  may  have  numerical  values,  but  they 
are  less  than  0.01  ppm,  yg/m^,  or  ppb  (depending  on  the  air  pollutant). 
The  greatest  values  obviously  occur  during  the  evening  peak  for  1976. 
For  a  south  wind,  the  highest  internal  concentrations  are  near  the  Howard 
Street  overcrossing  in  the  Central  Plaza,  while  for  west  and  northwest 
winds  the  peaks  are  more  within  the  Central  Plaza  area.     The  maximum 
concentrations  which  reach  outside  of  the  central  blocks  area  onto  the 
peripheral  streets  are  usually  on  Folsom  Street  or  Mission  Street,  where 
they  may  be  noticeable  during  the  late  evening  peak.     At  other  times, 
the  differences  in  concentration  contributed  by  the  garage  exhaust  is 
very  slight. 

•        Changes  of  Air  Quality  on  Surrounding  Roadways 

YBC  is  expected  to  cause  substantial  increases  in  automobile  traffic 
on  the  following  roadways:     Howard,  Folsom,  Mission,  Third,  and  Fourth 
streets.     Table  111  summarizes  the  anticipated  1976  and  1982  peak  hour 
traffic  volumes,  with  and  without  YBC.     These  increases  range  from  5% 
(Third  St.)  to  38%  (Fourth  St.)  for  1976,  and  7%  (Third  St.)  to  60% 
(Fourth  St.)  for  1982.     The  increases  in  air  pollution  concentrations  on 
these  streets  can  be  expected  to  increase  by  similar  percentages.  The 
average  daytime  traffic  volumes  are  about  equal  to  five-eighths  of  the 
peak  hour  traffic  volumes. 

The  expected  concentrations  were  determined  utilizing  the  results 
from  a  modest  CO  monitoring  effort  used  in  conjunction  with  an  urban 
canyon  air  pollution  diffusion  model.     The  urban  canyon  is  caused  by 
tall  buildings  located  on  both  sides  of  a  street;  this  restricts  the 
air  movement,  causing  the  winds  to  blow  up  and  down  the  streets,  with 
decreased  vertical  and  horizontal  diffusion  of  the  pollutants  because 
of  less  meandering  of  the  wind's  direction. 

Table  112  shows  the  results  of  this  effect.     It  can  be  seen  that 
the  increases  in  air  pollutant  concentrations  are  proportional  to  in- 
creases in  the  vehicle  volumes.     These  values  must  be  added  to  the  ambient 
air  quality  to  get  actual  concentrations.     The  meteorological  parameters 
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TABLE  I- 11 


ANTICIPATED  PEAK  HOUR  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 
WITH  (W)  AND  WITHOUT  (W/O)  YBG 


1976 


1982 


East  of  Fourth      West  of  Fourth         East  of  Fourth      West  of  Fourth 


1,600 
1,950 


2,250 
2,750 


1,600 
2,150 


2,300 
3,100 


2,300 
2,800 


2,150 
2,600 


2,400 
3,200 


2,350 
3,150 


1,800 
1,950 


2,200 
2,400 


2,500 
2,750 


2,700 
3,030 


1,950 
2,050 


2,200 
2,400 


1,850 
2,550 


1,950 
3,100 


TABLE  1-12 

ANTICIPATED  PEAK  HOUR  CONCENTRATIONS  ON  SELECTED  STREETS, 
WITH  (W)  AND  WITHOUT  (W/O)  YBC* 
(average  of  east  and  west  of  Fourth  Street  portions) 


 1976    1982  

CO  HC  NOx  SOx  Partlc.  CO  HC  NOx  SOx  Fartlc. 
(ppm)   (ppm)   (ppm)   (ppb)   (yg/m3)       (ppm)   (ppm)   (ppm)   (ppb)  (yg/m3) 


27  10  0.7  11  110  3.8  0.8  0.10  11  110 

36  13  0.9  15  150  5.2  1.1  0.13  16  160 

34  12  0.8  14  140  4.8  1.0  0.11  14  140 

40  14  1.0  17  170  6.4  1.3  0.16  19  190 

30  11  0.7  12  120  5.2  1.1  0.13  16  160 

33  12  0.8  13  130  6.0  1.3  0.14  18  180 

29  11  0.7  12  120  4.4  1.0  0.11  13  130 

30  12  0.8  13  130  4.8  1.0  0.11  14  140 

Fourth 

W/O              27  10  0.7  11  110  4.0  0.8  0.10  12  120 

W               38  14  1.0  15  150  6.4  1.3  0.16  19  190 

|*Average  concentrations  would  be  about  one-seventh  these  values. 
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used  in  determining  these  peak  hour  concentrations  are  not  the  same  ones 
used  for  determining  average  concentrations.     The  concentrations  expected 
under  peak  traffic  conditions  and  average  meteorological  conditions  (such 
as  would  happen  during  commute  traffic  in  gusty  and/or  stormy  weather) 
would  be  about  one-quarter  the  values  shown  in  Table  112.  Concentrations 
to  be  expected  during  average  daytime  traffic  (10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.)  and 
average  meteorological  conditions  would  be  equal  to  about  one-seventh 
the  values  shown  in  Table  112. 

Ambient  air  pollution  levels  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  ex- 
pected to  diminish*  during  the  next  several  years.     These  expectations 
are  based  on  the  minimum  objectives  of  the  BAAPCD  to  meet  the  air  quality 
standards  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Air  Resources  Board.  The 
future  air  quality  levels  will  be  met  by  subsequent  emission  controls  for 
sources  under  the  district's  jurisdiction  and  by  emission  controls  imposed 
on  mobile  sources  by  the  state  and  federal  agencies.     The  major  factor 
will  be  the  control  of  automotive  emissions. 

Table  113  summarizes  approximate  anticipated  future  air  quality  for 
San  Francisco  based  on  these  controls.     By  adding  these  ambient  values  to 
the  anticipated  "urban  canyon"  levels,  one  can  compare  the  total  concen- 
trations to  the  standards.     Because  the  peak  concentrations  can  only  be 
expected  to  exist  for  one  hour,   they  must  only  be  compared  with  one-hour 
standards.     The  1976  CO  peak  concentrations  on  the  streets  average  29  ppm 
without  Yerba  Buena  Center  and  35  ppm  with  it.     The  anticipated  peak  1976 
ambient  CO  concentration  is  about  4  ppm.     When  these  are  compared  to  the 
state  and  federal  one-hour  primary  standards  (40  ppm  and  35  ppm,  respectlvdjr) 
it  is  noticed  that  the  peak  anticipated  total  CO  concentration  is  very  clos 
to  the  standards. 


TABLE  1-13 

PRESENT  AND  ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  AIR  QUALITY 
FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Present  Air  Quality  1976  Air  Quality  1982  Air  Quality 

NOx      CO  Partlc.  NOx      CO      Partlc.  NOx      CO  Partic. 

(ppm)  (ppm)  (yg/m3)  (ppm)   (ppm)   (yg/m3)  (ppm)  (ppm)  (yg/m3) 

Peak  Hour  ' 

Each  Day        0.14    5.6  54  0.14    3.9        48  0.06    2.6  52 

Average           0.05    3.7  48  0.05    2.6        43  0.03    1.9  48 


These  values  are  not  portrayed  as  being  exact,  but  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  above  CO  standards  would  occasionally  be  exceeded  at  the  street 
level  in  1976  during  adverse  meteorological  conditions.     The  additional 


*0p.  cit,,  BAAPCD,  District  Goals  and  Air  Quality. 
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traffic  due  to  the  YBC  would  make  this  occurrence  even  more  probable. 
This  exposure  (35-40  ppm  CO  for  one  hour)  would  produce  between  1,5%  and 
3.0%  COHb  (carboxyhemoglobin)  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  male.*  The 
relationship  between  COHb  levels  and  effects  on  human  health  have  been 
studied  in  detail.**    These  levels  have  been  shown  to  be  sufficient  to 
cause  visual  and  some  muscular  impairment.     The  number  of  persons  exposed 
at  these  levels  would  be  very  great  at  the  downtown  location.     CO  levels 
from  15-100  ppm  have  been  measured***  on  city  streets  around  the  country. 

Expected  roadway  peak  1982  CO  levels  average  4.4  ppm  without  the 
development  and  5.8  ppm  with  the  development.    In  contrast,  the  maximum 
ambient  CO  level  is  expected  to  be  only  2.6  ppm  in  1982.     These  values 
are  common  on  streets  with  average  traffic  and  meteorology  now.     It  is 
not  expected  that  the  difference  in  CO  concentration  with  or  without 
YBC  would  cause  great  differences  in  effects.     The  "highest"  value  expec- 
ted would  be  only  about  1/4  the  one-hour  standards. 

The  1976  and  1982  average  CO  values  would  be  about  1/7  the  above 
roadway  values,  or  about  4.5  ppm  for  1976  and  1.0  ppm  for  1982.  The 
differences  between  values  expected  with  YBC  and  without  it  would  be 
less  than  1.0  ppm  in  1976  and  less  than  0.2  ppm  in  1982.     When  added  to 
average  ambient  values,  the  total  street  concentrations  for  CO  in  1976 
would  be  about  7  ppm  and  would  reach  about  3  ppm  in  1982.     It  would  re- 
quire many  hours  (>10)  of  exposure  for  the  COHb  levels  (about  1%)  to 
reach  equilibrium. 

The  NOx  values  obtained  in  this  study  include  N02  and  NO,  while  most 
standards  are  written  only  for  NO2 .     Therefore,  direct  comparison  cannot 
be  made.     However,  for  ambient  air  concentrations,  the  NO2  concentrations 
in  San  Francisco  usually  account  for  about  35%  of  the  NO^  concentrations.**** 
A  standard  would  be  close  to  being  exceed  for  downwind  if  the  NOx  value 
was  about  three  times  the  NO2  standard.     Table  114  summarizes  the  average 
NOx  concentrations  for  the  streets  involved  with  and  without  YBC,  along 
with  the  ambient  air  data.     The  NO2  standards  are  listed  in  Table  115. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  114  and  115  shows  that  the  NO^  1976  peak  con- 
centrations expected  on  the  street  (with  and  without  YBC)  are  greater  than 
three  times  the  state  one-hour  standards.     It  can  therefore  be  expected 
that  the  state  NO2  standards  would  occasionally  be  exceeded  on  the  streets. 
The  additional  amount  produced  by  YBC  traffic  would  increase  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  this  excess,  but  only  by  a  small  amount.     The  1976  average 
NOjj  levels  are  about  three  times  the  federal  annual  NO2  standard  for  both 
with  and  without  YBC.     Again,  it  is  probable  that  these  standards  would 
be  exceeded  with  and  without  the  Yerba  Buena  Center-generated  additional 


*U.S.  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Carbon 
Monoxide.  March  1970. 
**Ibid. 

***0p.  cit.,  Allan  A.  Nadler. 
****U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NAPCA,  Air  Quality 
Criteria  for  Nitrogen  Oxides.  January  1971. 
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TABLE  1-14 


PEAK  AND  AVERAGE  NOx  VALUES  ON  STREETS, 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  YBC 


1976  1982 

Peak                Average  Peak  Average 

NOx                        W          W/0          W  W/0  W  W/0  W  W/0 

(ppm) 

Urban  Canyon      0.90      0.70  0.13  0.10  0.14      0.11  0.02  0.016 

Ambient              0.14      0.14  0.05  0.05  0.06      0.06  0.03  0.03 

Total         1.04      0.84  0.18  0.15  0.20      0.17  0.05  0.05 


TABLE  1-15 
N02  STANDARDS 

One  Hour  Annual 
California  0.25  ppm  - 

BAAPCD 

Warning 
Emergency 

Federal 

Primary  -  0.05  ppm 

Secondary  -  0.05  ppm 


1.22  ppm 
1.60  ppm 
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traffic.     The  toxicological  effects  of  NO2  and  NO  are  not  well  known*  but 
5  ppm  NO2  was  shown  to  produce  breathing  difficulty.     The  odor  threshold 
for  NO2  Is  about  0.12  ppm,  so  all  these  expected  concentrations  (except 
1982  average)  would  be  noticeable.     The  1982  levels  of  NOx  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  standards. 

Hydrocarbon  emissions  are  becoming  increasingly  important  because  of 
their  role  in  the  secondary  production  of  atmospheric  photochemical  smog.** 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine  the  full  influence  of 
this  problem  of  HC  emissions  caused  by  YBC.     Drastic  action***  has  recently 
been  instigated  to  control  HC  losses  through  gasoline  transfer  in  the  Bay 
area.     It  can,  however,  be  stated  that  any  additional  HC  emissions  will 
make  the  situation  worse.     The  expected  increases  in  HC  emissions  due  to 
YBC  are  small  compared  with  the  existing  emissions  on  the  relevant  roads 
(7-20%) . 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  direct  health  effects  of  gaseous  HC  on 
the  human  population,  except  in  the  relationship  with  the  production  of 
photochemical  smog.     A  6-9  a.m.  0.3  ppm  concentration  of  non-methane  HC 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  maximum  hourly  average  oxidant  concentration 
of  up  to  0.1  ppm.     This  level  may  exist  at  these  times  on  the  street,  but 
it  must  be  at  this  concentration  over  a  large  area  and  react  in  the 
presence  of  direct  sunshine  and  NG^^  to  produce  the  oxidants.  Possible 
plant  damage  may  be  expected  at  concentrations  ranging  from  as  low  as 
0.001  ppm  to  0.5  ppm.****    These  levels  probably  exist  during  average  con- 
ditions for  sufficient  frequency  to  cause  damage  at  the  street  level  to 
some  plants. 

The  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate  emission  increases  due  to  YBC 
traffic  are  slight  compared  to  the  existing  standards  on  these  two  air 
pollutants.     The  total  peak  one-hour  concentrations  on  the  roadways  are 
well  below  any  one-hour  standards  for  these  pollutants. 

Howard  Street 

Howard  Street  was  examined  in  more  detail  because  of  its  influence 
on  the  air  quality  of  the  Central  Plaza.    The  other  streets  do  not  cause 
a  significant  contribution  of  air  pollutants  on  the  Central  Plaza  area. 
The  adjacent  streets  have  been  examined  above  in  terms  of  urban  canyon 
model  ana  the  increases  of  street  level  air  pollutants  caused  by  YBC. 
As  in  the  previous  subsections,  air  quality  predictions  will  be  made 
for  1976  and  1982,  for  both  peak  and  average  traffic  and  meteorological 
conditions . 


*Ibid. 

**U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NAPCA,  Air  Quality 
Criteria  for  Photochemical  Oxidants,  March  1970. 
***BAAPCD,  "District  Denies  Permits  to  Build  Filling  Stations,"  Air 
Currents:     Vol.  15,  No.  11  (November  1972),  pp.  1,2. 
****U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NAPCA,  Air  Quality 
Criteria  for  Hydrocarbons,  March  1970. 
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During  west  and  northwest  wind  conditions,  wind  currents  will  blow 
across  Howard  Street  on  to  the  Central  Plaza  area.    Emission  factors  are 
given  in  Table  116,  representing  stop-and-go  city  traffic  averaging  25  mph. 
These  factors  were  determined  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  for  emission 
factors  in  previous  subsections.     Table  117  shows  the  anticipated  traffic 
volumes  for  Howard  Street.     Utilizing  the  actual  wind  speeds  expected  at 
this  location,  according  to  the  wind-tunnel  study,*  downwind  concentrations 
were  determined.**    These  anticipated  values  are  given  in  Table  118.  The 
contribution  for  1976  peak  hours  is  sufficient  to  be  noticeable  in  the 
plaza. 


TABLE  1-16 

EMISSION  FACTORS  FOR  CITY  TRAFFIC  AT  25  MPH 


Grams  per  Vehicle  Mile 

Carbon                                 Nitrogen  Sulfur 

Monoxide      Hydrocarbons        Oxides        Particulates  Oxides 

1976                       60.0                7.40                4.90                0.1  0.18 

1982                         6.7                0.67                0.65                0.1  0.18 


TABLE  1-17 

ANTICIPATED  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 
FOR  HOWARD  STREET  CROSSING 
(automobiles /hr) 


1976  1982 
Peak  Hour  2,000  2,700 

Average  Hour  650  900 


•        Natural  Gas  Combustion 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  heating  and  air  conditioning  of 
the  buildings  will  be  by  natural  gas  combustion.     The  alternative  is  to 
use  PG&E  steam.     This  section  considers  natural  gas;  the  use  of  steam  would 


*0p.  cit.,  J.E.  Cermak  et.  al . 
**0p.  cit.,  W.P.  Elliott  and  M.L.  Barad. 
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TABLE  1-18 


ACTUAL  DOWNWIND  CONCENTRATIONS 
DUE  TO  HOWARD  STREET  CROSSING 


1976  Average 


Distance  Downwind 


Carbon  Nitrogen  Sulfur 

Monoxide    Hydrocarbons      Oxides      Particulates  Oxides 
(ppm)  (ppm)  (ppm)  (yg/m^)  (ppb) 


100  Ft  0.6  0.13  0.03  1.1  0.8 

200  Ft  0.3  0.06  0.01  0.5  0.4 

500  Ft  -  0.1  0.03  0.01  0.2  0.1 


1976  Peak 


Distance  Downwind 

100  Ft  12.0 

200  Ft  5.0 

500  Ft  2.0 


2.1 
0.9 
0.4 


0.57 
0.25 
0.10 


22.0 
9.2 
3.9 


15.0 
6.2 
2.6 


1982  Average 


Distance  Downwind 


100  Ft  0.1  0.01  0  1.2  0.8 

200  Ft  0.04  0.01  0  0.6  0.4 

500  Ft  0  0  0  0.2  0.2 


1982  Peak 
Distance  Downwind 

100  Ft  1.5              0.24  0.08  24.0  16.8 

200  Ft  0.6              0.10  0.03  10.0  6.8 

500  Ft  0.3              0.04  0.01  3.9  2.7 
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TABLE  1-19 


EMISSION  RATES  FOR  NATURAL  GAS  COMBUSTION  AT  YBC 
(grams /second) 


Average 
Public 

Central  Private 


Carbon 
Monoxide  Hydrocarbons 


0.018 
0.053 


Peripheral  Private  0.051 


0.057 
0.022 
0.020 


Nitrogen 
Oxides 


0.07 
0.27 
0.25 


Particulates 

0.013 
0.053 
0.047 


Sulfur 
Oxides 


0.00041 

0.0017 

0.0015 


Peak 

Public  0.150 
Central  Private  0.640 
Peripheral  Private  0.590 


0.064 
0.250 
0.230 


0.77 
3.10 
2.90 


0.140 
0.590 
0.540 


0.0045 
0.0190 
0.0170 


TABLE  1-20 

DOWNWIND  CONCENTRATIONS  DUE  TO  NATURAL  GAS  COMBUSTION 
PUBLIC  FACILITIES  ONLY  -  1976 


Carbon 
Monoxide 
(ppm) 

Average 

Distance  Doxmwind 

330  Ft  0.130 

660  Ft  0.003 

990  Ft  0.002 

1,220  Ft  \  0.001 


Hydrocarbons 
(ppm) 


0.080 
0.001 
0.001 
0.001 


Nitrogen 
Oxides 
(ppm) 


0.360 
0.001 
0.006 
0.003 


Particulates 
(yg/m3) 


140.0 
2.6 
2.0 
1.3 


Sulfur 
Oxides 
(ppm) 


1.60 
0.04 
0.03 
0.01 


Peak 

Distance  Downwind 

330  Ft  6.700 

660  Ft  0.680 

990  Ft  0.270 

1,220  Ft  0.110 


4.800 
0.480 
0.200 
0.080 


20.000 
0.200 
0.800 
0.320 


>1, 000.0 
>500.0 
280.0 
110.0 


88.00 
8.80 
3.40 
1.40 
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not  generate  air  pollutants  near  YBC,  but  the  increase  In  demand  of  PG&E 
steam  may  require  an  increase  in  emissions  of  air  pollutants  at  the  steam 
generating  plant  in  order  to  meet  the  added  demand.     Electrical  energy 
was  studied,  but  not  selected  because  of  economic  considerations.  The 
selection  of  electricity  would  also  require  increases  in  area  air  pollutant 
emissions  at  the  power  plants  in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  public  facilities  will  consume  5400  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
per  average  use  hour,  and  63,000  cu  ft/hr  for  peak  use.     The  central  blocks 
private  facilities  will  consume  21,000  and  250,000  cu  ft/hr,  average  and 
peak,  respectively,  and  the  peripheral  private  facilities  will  consume 
20,000  (average)  and  230,000  (peak)  cu  ft/hr.     Table  119  lists  the  hourly 
pollutant  emissions.     All  the  central  blocks  public  facilities  will  be 
serviced  by  a  central  physical  plant,  located  south  of  Folsom  Street. 
The  other  buildings  will  be  serviced  independently  by  their  own  boilers. 
For  this  reason,  only  the  effect  of  the  public  heating  facility  will  be 
studied.     The  locations  of  the  other  boiler  flues  are  not  yet  determined. 

A  large  hotel  complex  partially  blocks  the  flow  of  the  south  wind 
from  the  physical  plant  in  the  plaza.     This  hotel  is  about  250  feet  upwind 
from  the  plant  for  south  winds.     Before  the  air  intakes  are  designed  for 
this  hotel,  and  for  any  other  buildings  close  to  the  physical  plant, 
the  air-motion  movies  from  the  wind  tunnel  study  should  be  examined.  The 
physical  plant  is  about  400  ft  downwind  from  the  nearest  portion  of  the 
plaza  for  a  south  wind.     Concentrations,  as  shown  in  Table  120,  are  not 
significant  at  distances  greater  than  400  ft  for  all  pollutants  except 
particulates  at  peak  emissions.     It  is  seen  that  the  major  problem  with 
the  natural  gas  combustion  is  the  particulate  emissions.     Because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  gas  to  be  consumed  during  the  heating  season  in  the 
physical  plant,  and  resultant  particulate  emissions,  particulate  control 
devices  (bag  houses,  electrostatic  precipitators,  etc.)  should  be  investi- 
gated . 

•  Summary 

By  adding  all  the  contributing  factors  discussed  in  these  preceding 
subsections,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  total  anticipated  air  pollu- 
tion concentrations  for  specific  wind  directions,  year,  and  degree  of 
activity.     To  do  so  for  all  the  locations  discussed  is  likely  to  create 
more  confusion  than  clarity;  therefore,  several  selected  examples  have 
been  worked  out  to  show  the  ranges  of  concentrations  to  be  expected  within 
and  near  YBC. 

The  examples  shown  are  for  the  Central  Plaza  (between  Mission  and 
Howard  streets)  and  Mission  Street  (between  Third  and  Fourth).     These  two 
locations  have  the  greatest  effect  from  the  YBC,  the  plaza  being  inside, 
and  Mission  Street  being  outside.     There  could  possibly  be  localized 
"hot  spots"  within  the  project  area  which  would  tend  to  accumulate  con- 
centrations due  to  severe  topographic  influences.     The  wind  tunnel  study 
showed  that  these  have  been  eliminated  for  the  garage  exhaust  sources. 
Close  to  the  streets,  however,  an  urban  canyon  effect  may  be  noticeable, 
with  resultant  concentrations  similar  to  those  discussed  earlier.  The 
wind  conditions  will  be  south,  west,  and  northwest  for  the  years  1976 
and  1982  for  peak  and  average  hours.     The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  121 
and  122. 
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TABLE  1-21 


TOTAL  CONCENTRATIONS  AT  THE  CENTRAL  PLAZA 


1976 

Average  Hour 
South  Wind 


Carbon 
Monoxide 
(ppm) 


Hydrocarbons 
(ppm) 


Nitrogen 
Oxides 
(ppm) 


Sulfur 

Particulates  Oxides 
(yg/m3)  (ppb) 


Ambient 

2.6 

— 

0.05 

43.0 

- 

Freeway 

0.4 

0.11 

0.04 

2.0 

1.5 

Natural  Gas 

U  .  UU  J 

U .  UUi 

U .  Ui 

Z  .  D 

U.4 

Garage 

0.04 

0.01 

0.00 

0.04 

0.02 

Total 

3.0 

0.12 

0.05 

48.0 

1.9 

West  Wind 

Ambient 

2.6 

0.05 

43.0 

Howard  Street 

0.3 

0.06 

0.01 

0.5 

0.4 

Garage 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

2.9 

0.06 

0.06 

44.0 

0.4 

Northwest  Wind 

Ambient 

2.6 

0.05 

43.0 

Howard  Street 

0.3 

0.06 

0.01 

0.5 

0.4 

Garage 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

To  tfll 

2  9 

0  06 

0.06 

44.0 

0.4 

South  Wind 

Ambient 

3.90 

- 

0.14 

48.0 

- 

Freeway 

20.00 

4.50 

0.80 

35.0 

30.0 

Natural  Gas 

0.68 

0.48 

0 . 20 

'^^100 . 0 

o  Q  n 
oo .  U 

Garage 

U  •  O  J 

0  OR 

4  9 

2.4 

Total 

29.0 

5.80 

1.20 

190.0 

41.0 

West  Wind 

Ambient 

'  3.9 

0.14 

48.0 

Howard  Street 

12.0 

2.10 

0.57 

22.0 

15.0 

Garage 

0.4 

0.07 

0.01 

0.4 

0.2 

Total 

16.0 

2.20 

0.72 

70.0 

15.0 

Northwest  Wind 

Ambient 

3.9 

0.14 

48.0 

Howard  Street 

12.0 

2.10 

0.57 

48.0 

15.0 

Garage 

2.3 

0.39 

0.00 

2.3 

1.1 

Total 

18.0 

2.50 

0.71 

72.0 

16.0 
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TABLE  1-21  (Continued) 


Carbon  Nitrogen  Sulfur 

1982  Monoxide  Hydrocarbons      Oxides  Particulates  Oxides 

(ppm)  (ppm)  (ppm)  (yg/m3)  (ppb) 

Average  Hour 


South  Wind 


Ambient 

1.9 

- 

0.03 

48.0 

- 

Freeway 

0.1 

0.03 

0.01 

2.3 

1.5 

Natural  Gas 

0.003 

0.001 

0.00 

2.6 

0.04 

Garage 

U .  U 

u .  uu 

\j .  uu 

U  .  UH 

Total 

2.0 

0.031 

0.05 

53.0 

1.6 

^est  Wind 

Ambient 

1.9 

0.03 

48.0 

Howard  Street 

0.04 

0.01 

0.00 

0.6 

0.4 

Garage 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

1.9 

0.01 

0.03 

49.0 

0.4 

'Northwest  Wind 

Ambient 

1.9 

0.03 

48.0 

Howard  Street 

0.04 

0.01 

0.00 

0.6 

0.4 

Garage 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

1.9 

0.01 

0.03 

49.0 

0.4 

Peak  Hour 


South  Wind 

Ambient 
Freeway 
Natural  Gas 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
5.0 
0.68 
2.3 

11.0 


1.00 
0.48 
0.12 

1.60 


0.06 
0.15 
0.20 
0.02 

0.43 


52.0 
40.0 
%100.0 
4.9 

200.0 


30.0 


2.4 
41.0 


West  Wind 

Ambient  2.6 

Howard  Street  1.5 

Garage  0 . 2 

Total  4.3 


0.24 
0.01 

0.25 


0.06 
0.08 
0.00 

0.14 


52.0 
24.0 
0.4 

76.0 


16.0 
0.2 

16.0 


Northwest  Wind 

Ambient  2.6 

Howard  Street  1.5 

Garage  1 . 1 

Total  5.2 


0.24 
0.05 

0.29 


0.06 
0.08 
0.00 

0.14 


52.0 
24.0 
2.3 

78.0 


16.0 
1.1 

17.0 
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TABLE  1-22 


TOTAL  CONCENTRATIONS  ON  MISSION  STREET 


1976 


Carbon  Nitrogen  Sulfur 

Monoxide    Hydrocarbons      Oxides      Particulates  Oxides 
(ppm)  (ppm)  (ppm) 


(yg/m3)  (ppb) 


Average  Hour 


South  Wind 

Ambient 
Freeway 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
0.3 
0.0 

2.9 


0.10 
0.00 

0.10 


0.05 
O.OA 
0.00 

0,09 


43.0 
1.8 
0.0 

45.0 


1.2 
0.0 

1.2 


West  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
0.0 

2.6 


0.00 
0.00 


0.05 
0.00 

0.05 


43.0 
0.0 

43.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Northwest  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
0.0 

2.6 


0.00 
0.00 


0.05 
0.00 

0.05 


43.0 
0.0 

43.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Peak  Hour 


South  Wind 

Ambient 
Freeway 
Garage 

Total 


3.9 
18.0 
0.48 

22.0 


3.90 
0.08 

4.00 


0.14 
0.70 
0.00 

0.21 


48.0 
32.0 
0.5 

81.0 


30.0 
0.2 

30.0 


West  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


3.9 
0.0 

3.9 


0.00 
0.00 


0.14 
0.00 

0.14 


48.0 
0.0 

48.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Northwest  Wind 

Ambient  3.9 

Garage  0.0 

Total  3.9 


0.00 
0.00 


0.14 
0.00 

0.14 


48.0 
0.0 

48.0 


0.0 
0.0 
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TABLE  1-22  (Continued) 


1982 

Average  Hour 

South  Wind 

Ambient 
Freeway 
Garage 

Total 


Carbon  Nitrogen  Sulfur 

Monoxide    Hydrocarbons      Oxides      Particulates  Oxides 
(ppm)  (ppm)  (ppm)  (yg/m3)  (ppb) 


1.9 
0.1 
0.0 

2.0 


0.03 
0.00 

0.03 


0.03 
0.01 
0.00 

0.04 


48.0 
1.9 
0.0 

50.0 


1.3 
0.0 

1.3 


West  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


1.9 
0.0 

1.9 


0.00 
0.00 


0.03 
0.00 

0.03 


48.0 
0.0 

48.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Northwest  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


1.9 
0.0 

1.9 


0.00 
0.00 


0.03 
0.00 

0.03 


48.0 
0.0 

48.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Peak  Hour 


South  Wind 

Ambient 
Freeway 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
4.7 
0.3 

7.6 


0.01 
0.01 

0.02 


0.06 
0.13 
0.00 

0.19 


52.0 
37.0 
0.5 

90.0 


25.0 
0.2 

25.0 


West  Wind 

Ambient 
Garage 

Total 


2.6 
0.0 

2.6 


0.00 
0.00 


0.06 
0.00 

0.06 


52.0 
0.0 

52.0 


0.0 

0.0 


Northwest  Wind 

Ambient  2.6 

Garage  0.0 

Total  2.6 


0.00 
0.00 


0.06 
0.00 

0.06 


52.0 
0.0 

52.0 


0.0 

0.0 
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The  YBC  affects  the  air  quality  most  on  the  Central  Plaza  in  1976 
when  an  event  ends  simultaneously  with  peak  traffic.     For  all  wind  con- 
ditions, the  CO  levels  are  about  2.9  ppm  for  average  and  20  ppm  for  peak 
1976  conditions,  and  2.0  ppm  for  average  and  about  7  ppm  for  peak  1982 
conditions  on  the  Central  Plaza.     Even  during  these  peak  activities, 
the  YBC  produces  only  about  1/5  the  actual  anticipated  CO  concentrations 
in  the  Central  Plaza.     The  trends  are  similar  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
pollutants,  except  for  peak  particulates  during  a  south  wind,  when  the 
YBC  produces  about  half  the  concentration  as  a  result  of  maximum  natural 
gas  combustion.     None  of  the  average  hour  concentrations  is  sufficient 
to  have  any  harmful  health  effects  or  to  exceed  any  standards  for  1976 
and  1982  within  the  Central  Plaza. 

The  only  peak  concentration  which  exceeds  a  one-hour  standard  is 
the  south  wind  1976  NOx  value,  which  is  thr  ee  times  the  state  one— hour 
NO2  standard.     Because  the  NO2  concentration  is  about  one-third  the  NO^^ 
value,  this  standard  can  be  expected  occasionally  to  be  exceeded.  The 
amount  of  NO2  produced  by  the  YBC  during  peak  activity  is  very  slight, 
but  adding  it  to  poor  ambient  air  quality  would  cause  the  standard  to  be 
exceeded  by  a  greater  amount  and  for  possibly  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  peak  one-hour  CO  values  of  30  ppm  during  south  wind  conditions  would 
cause  a  COHb  content  in  the  blood  of  about  1-2%,  which  may  affect  vision 
and  muscular  activity  slightly.     Again,  the  amount  of  CO  produced  during 
peak  hours  is  slight  compared  to  the  ambient  concentration.     But  again, 
an  extra  amount  of  CO  during  critical  periods  can  only  worsen  the  situa- 
tion.    The  amount  of  particulates  produced  by  the  natural  gas  combustion 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  complaints. 

The  concentrations  on  Mission  Street  are  seen  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  concentrations  caused  by  activity  other  than  YBC  activities. 
None  of  the  concentrations  of  the  pollutants  on  Mission  Street  is  high 
enough  to  exceed  any  standards  or  to  have  any  significant  health  effects. 

The  most  critical  period  will  be  in  the  years  1976  to  1982  when 
construction  in  the  surrounding  area  will  be  taking  place.     Because  the 
construction  schedules  are  frequently  inaccurate  for  private  buildings, 
it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  anticipated  problem.     Since  the  1973 
construction-generated  air  pollution  concentrations  presented  in  subsection 
2b  are  already  combined  with  the  present  ambient  levels  and  nearby  major 
sources,  one  cannot  simply  add  the  1976  normal  activity  levels  to  the  1973 
construction  generated  levels.     If  both  peak  concentrations  were  added, 
that  would  certainly  be  the  worst  situation,  hopefully  occurring  rarely. 

The  health  effects  analyzed  in  this  subsection  relate  to  normal, 
healthy  people.     No  sensitive  areas  are  presently  anticipated  (schools, 
hospitals,  nursery  schools,  day  care  centers,  and  convalescent  hospitals) 
in  the  vicinity  of  YBC.     It  is  possible  that  these  activities  may  occur 
in  the  future.     Before  they  are  committed  to  site  selection,  careful  study 
and  review  of  the  anticipated  air  quality  should  be  made  to  determine 
possible  health  problems  for  these  institutions  at  specified  locations. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  any  future  problems  for  these 
activities,  except  downwind  from  the  construction  processes,  or  very 
close  to  the  natural  gas  and  garage  exhausts.     The  high  particulates  ex- 
pected close  to  the  construction  activity  would  irritate  the  respiratory 
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tracts  even  of  healthy  people.     The  combination  of  high  particulates  and 
sulfur  oxides  very  close  to  the  site  could  cause  serious  problems  of 
pulmonary  resistance  (breathing)  for  people  with  unhealthy  lungs. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  initial  air  pollution  problems  will  be 
worse,  with  the  situation  improving  as  emission  controls  become  effec- 
tive.    In  order  to  reduce  the  automobile-caused  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion,   various  schemes  should  be  examined,  including: 

•  Reduce  the  available  parking  "force"  car-pooling 
and  use  of  available  mass  transit,  and 

•  Encourage  use  of  mass  transit  by  price  and  convenience 
measures . 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  major  sources  of  air  pollutant  emis- 
sions from  the  YBC  will  be  natural  gas  combustion  and  increased  automo- 
bile usage.     Table  123  compares  these  emissions  to  the  total  emissions 
of  San  Francisco,  on  a  yearly  basis. 


TABLE  1-23 

YEARLY  AIR  POLLUTANT  PRODUCTION  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  THE  YBC  ACTIVITIES  COMPARED 


1982  Use  Estimates,  Tons  per  Year 

Using  1971  Carbon      Hydro-      Nitrogen    Partlcu-  Sulfur 

Emission  Standards  Monoxide    carbons      Oxides       lates  Oxides 

YBC  Natural  Gas 

(public  and  private)  6.0  2.4  30  5.6  0.39 

YBC  Automobiles  (using 
1971  standards) (20,000 

cars  X  10  miles/day)  7,200.0  1,100.0  520  22.4  15.00 
Total  YBC-generated 

Air  Pollutants  7,206.0    1,102.4           550           28.0  15.39 


kApproximate  San  Francisco 

■  Emissions  (1971)  219,000      66,000         32,000      7,000  9,000 

(all  organlcs) 

Anticipated  %  Increase 
in  San  Francisco 

Emissions  due  to  YBC  3.3%         1.6%  1.7%         4.2%  0.17% 
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Although  the  activity  estimates  are  for  1982,  the  emission  factors 
are  for  1971  because  the  San  Francisco  production  figures  are  for  that 
year.     The  1982  YBC  automobile  emissions  should  be  drastically  reduced 
for  CO,  HC,  and  NOx  because  of  future  controls,  but  the  San  Francisco 
production  figures  will  be  similarly  reduced.     From  Table  122  it  is  seen 
that  the  anticipated  San  Francisco  emissions  for  1982  may  be  increased 
about  1-4%  because  of  YBC.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  major  source  of 
pollutants  from  YBC  will  be  automobiles. 

Originally  the  central  public  garage  facility  was  designed  to  park 
5000  autos,  but  this  has  been  reduced  to  1800,  with  2338  other  spaces 
available  in  the  project  area.     If  further  reductions  in  parking  space 
are  made,  more  people  will  have  to  rely  on  mass  transit  or  car-pooling, 
with  resultant  further  reductions  in  automobile-generated  air  pollution 
and  street  congestion.     Presently  there  are  about  4309  parking  spaces  on 
the  land  the  YBC  will  occupy.     If  these  are  not  replaced,  the  anticipated 
future  parking  facility  will  handle  only  those  that  are  presently  using 
the  site. 

(3)     Ranges  of  Probable  Concentrations  of  Air  Pollution  in  the  Park- 
ing Garage  Facility.     The  existing  minimum  standard  for  ventilation  of 
enclosed  parking  garages  in  San  Francisco  is  375  cubic  feet  per  minute 
per  automobile  capacity.     Because  most  of  the  cars  will  be  exiting  from 
the  garage  in  a  relatively  short  period  after  an  evening's  cultural  or 
sport  event,  the  architects  have  recommended  a  proposed  ventilation 
capacity  of  1390  cfm/car,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection.     The  forced  air  supply  will  be  along  one  of  the  long  sides 
of  the  garage,  with  the  forced  exhaust  along  the  opposite  wall.  The 
ventilation  capacity  will  be  automatically  controlled  by  a  CO  monitoring 
device.     The  ventilation  capacity  will  be  capable  of  making  22  air 
changes  per  hour,  with  a  flow  velocity  of  2.5  mph  across  the  garage. 

The  maximum  activity  in  the  garage  would  be  in  the  late  evening 
after  an  event,  with  about  1800  autos  (garage  capacity  being  1800)  exit- 
ing in  about  30  minutes.     A  late  afternoon  peak,  corresponding  to  com- 
muters leaving  at  5  p.m.,  could  cause  about  1400  cars  to  leave  in  an  hour. 
A  daytime  average,  caused  by  business  trips,  shoppers,  and  other  short- 
term  users,  could  be  about  150  cars/hour.     Table  124  lists  a  range  of 
approximate  concentrations  of  air  pollutants  that  may  exist  in  the  garage 
for  these  two  peaks,  plus  the  daytime  average  for  1976  and  1982. 

A  study  by  James  M.  Ramsey,  University  of  Dayton,*  showed  ranges  of 
CO  in  enclosed  parking  garages  ranging  from  20  ppm  to  more  than  200  ppm. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  similar  concentrations  in  the  YBC 
garage,  as  shown  in  Table  124.     These  values  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  ambient  concentrations  for  comparison  with  the  standards. 


*James  M.  Ramsey,  "Carbon  Monoxide  Exposures  in  Parking  Garages,"  Bull. 
of  Environmental  Contamination  and  Toxicology:     Vol.  2,  No.  3  (1967), 
pp.  182-190. 
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TABLE  1-24 


APPROXIMATE  RANGES  OF  CONCENTRATIONS  TO  BE 
EXPECTED  IN  GARAGE  FOR  DIFFERENT  ACTIVITIES 


Evening 

Peak 

Afternoon 

Peak 

Daytime 

Average 

1976 

Ventilation 

V^UliUJ-L-    1.  U    pel    111X11/  CdL  J 

"^7  n 

J  /  J  .  u 

J  /  J  .  U 

i , jyu . U 

3/5.0 

1,390.0 

Carbon  Monoxide  (ppm) 

iUU .  U 

on  A 

40 . 0 

10 . 0 

4.0 

1.0 

Hydrocarbons  (pptn) 

2.0 

0.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.02 

Nitrogen  Oxides  (ppm) 

3.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.03 

1982 

Carbon  Monoxide  (ppm) 

12.0 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.1 

Hydrocarbons  (ppm) 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.03 

0.01 

Nitrogen  Oxides  (ppm) 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.04 

0.04 

0.004 

Because  of  the  nature  of  parking  garages,  most  patrons  are  exposed 
to  these  concentrations  for  relatively  short  periods  (about  15  minutes) . 
Parking  attendants  and  maintenance  personnel,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ex- 
perience the  worst  effects  because  of  prolonged  exposures  (about  8  hours) . 
The  relationship  between  time,  concentrations,  and  effects  of  CO,  and  the 
problem  of  CO  associated  with  automobile  exhaust  are  all  known. 

A  parking  patron  may  be  exposed  to  30-100  ppm  CO  for  15  minutes, 
causing  a  COHb  content  in  his  blood  of  up  to  2%,  while  a  parking  attendant 
can  be  exposed  to  nearly  100  ppm  for  several  hours,  causing  a  blood  COHb 
content  of  about  5%.     It  has  been  shown*  that  people  who  smoke  have  a 
greater  COHb  level  in  their  bloodstream,  compounding  this  problem.  Levels 
of  COHb  of  5%  can  cause  definite  visual  and  muscular  impairments,  along 
with  slight  headaches . 

Nitrogen  oxide  concentrations  of  5  ppm  for  short  exposures  can  cause 
definite  airway  resistance,  while  0.12  ppm  is  the  olfactory  threshold.** 
For  all  cases  in  1976  and  for  peak  cases  in  1982,  NO^  concentrations  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  be  odorous,  but  should  not  cause  any  noticeable 
airway  resistance  in  healthy  people. 


*0p.  cit.,  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Carbon  Monoxide. 
**0p.  cit.,  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Nitrogen  Oxides. 
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(4)     Air  Quality  Inside  Buildings  of  the  YBC.     The  air  quality  of 
building  interiors  is  influenced  by  many  factors,  among  them  building 
geometry  and  resultant  wind  profiles,  surrounding  topography,  contaminant 
physical  properties,  ventilator  locations  and  geometry,  and  degree  of  pre- 
treatment  of  incoming  air.     To  protect  the  interior  of  a  building  from 
excessive  air  pollution,  one  must  restrict  the  reentry  of  the  building's 
emissions  by  efficient  design  of  exhaust  and  intake  structures.  Infil- 
tration is  prevented  by  sealing  windows  in  structures  having  central  air 
conditioners,  by  keeping  the  building  under  a  slight  positive  pressure, 
and  by  utilizing  gas  and  particulate  control  devices.* 

A  study  has  been  made  on  the  relationships  of  indoor-to-outdoor  air 
pollution  concentrations  by  examining  available  data  collected  over  a 
period  of  years  under  various  circumstances.**    It  was  found  that  except 
for  biological  matter,  indoor  air  pollution  levels  are  primarily  con- 
trolled by  outdoor  concentrations.     The  best  available  estimate  of  indoor 
concentrations  of  particulates  and  nonreactive  gases  is  to  assume  them  to 
be  equal  to  outdoor  concentrations,  when  the  outdoor  concentrations  are 
low.     Very  rough  estimates  were  made  for  high  outdoor  concentrations,  as 
shown  in  Table  125. 


TABLE  1-25 

INDOOR-OUTDOOR  RELATIONSHIPS  FOR 
SELECTED  POLLUTANT  CONCENTRATIONS 


Pollutant 
Sulfur  Dioxide 
Carbon  Monoxide 


Particulates 


Outdoor 
Concentrations 

100  ppb 

10  ppm 


50  yg/m3 
100  yg/m3 
200  yg/m3 


Indoor 
Concentrations 

30-50  ppb 

80-100%  of  outdoor 
concentrates 

60-80%  of  outdoor 
concentrates 

about  50  yg/m3 
about  60  yg/m^ 
about  70  yg/m3 


*David  Gordon  and  David  Standley,  "Protecting  Interiors  from  Pollution," 
Architectural  and  Engineering  News,  pp.  30-21. 
**Ferris  B.  Benson,  John  J.  Henderson,  and  D.E.  Caldwell,  Indoor-Outdoor 
Air  Pollution  Relationships;     A  Literature  Review.  EPA,  National  Environ- 
mental Research  Center,  Pub.  No.  AP-112,  August  1972. 
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;  It  was  found  that  large  buildings  have  lower  concentrations  indoors  than 
do  small  buildings.     CO  values  in  public  buildings  were  about  15%  lower 
than  for  other  buildings,  and  the  particulate  values  were  about  half  the 
values  for  other  buildings.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  "tightness"  of 
the  large  buildings,  caused  by  sealed  windows  and  self-closing  doors  be- 
cause of  the  probable  existence  of  air  conditioners  in  these  buildings. 

,  It  was  found  that  common  air  conditioning  equipment  with  roughing  filters 
does  not  substantially  reduce  the  indoor  gas  and  particulate  concentra- 

jtions.     CO,  NO,  and  light  HC  are  difficult  to  remove  in  air  conditioning 
systems  unless  extensive  pretreatment  is  utilized.     SO2  can  only  be  removed 
in  air  conditioning  systems  if  water  sprays  are  used.     The  only  system 

■that  was  found  to  significantly  remove  particulates  included  the  follow- 
ing pretreatment  in  succession:  electrostatic  precipitator,  roll  screen 
backing  filter,  water  spray,  and  cooling  coils. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  the  outdoor  air  pollutant  concen- 
trations.    The  approximate  outdoor  concentrations  are  given  for  the  YBC 
area  in  subsection  c(2)  above. 

There  are  many  papers  and  studies  which  describe  the  pattern  of  winds 
around  buildings.*    Most  of  these  are  concerned  with  the  wind-loading 
effects  on  the  structural  design  of  the  buildings,  but  they  also  present 
theoretical  behavior  patterns  of  the  winds  around  the  structure  which 
cannot  be  numerically  described.     For  any  specific  development,  it  is 
advantageous  to  conduct  a  scale  model  wind  tunnel  study  to  determine  the 
actual  flow  patterns  and  diffusion  parameters  which  are  specific  to  that 
project . ** 

The  localized  wind  patterns  for  the  YBC  have  been  studied  in  a  wind 
tunnel  experiment  conducted  for  the  RDA  at  Colorado  State  University.*** 
The  generalized  wind  patterns  are  shown  in  subsection  b  above  for  the 
three  dominant  wind  directions   (south,  west,  and  northwest)  at  the  YBC. 
It  is  seen  that  the  surface  winds  orient  their  flows  parallel  to  the 
streets  and  building  faces,  as  assumed  in  the  urban  canyon  model  analyses. 
There  are  localized  eddies  near  corners  of  buildings  and  other  obstructions 
which  encourage  air  pollution  dispersion,  but  which  also  account  for  gusti- 
ness,  which  is  undesirable  from  a  human  comfort  viewpoint.     To  minimize 
this  problem  of  localized  high  winds,  the  wind  tunnel  report  makes  several 
recommendations  for  alterations  to  some  of  the  stairways  and  entrances, 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  architects.     Color  movies  of  tracer  smoke 
were  also  made  during  the  wind  tunnel  experiments  to  allow  designers  to 
locate  flue  exhausts  and  vent  intakes  and  in  a  manner  to  minimize  short 


*Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Conference  on  Wind  Effects  on 
Buildings  and  Structures,  Tokyo,  1971;  and  Richard  A.  Parmelee,  "Wind 
Effects  on  High-rise  Buildings,"  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Design 
Symposium,  Northwestern  University,  March  23,  1970. 

**J.E.  Cermak,  "Air  Motion  In  and  Near  Cities  -  Determination  by 

Laboratory  Simulation,"  Prof essor-in-Charge,  Fluid  Mechanics  Program, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  Colorado  State  University. 

**0p.   cit.,  J.E.  Cermak  et.  al . 
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circuiting.  As  of  this  time,  the  designers  of  most  of  the  private  build- 
ings have  not  specified  the  locations  of  their  vents,  and  it  is  recommen- 
ded that  they  use  the  wind  tunnel  movies  to  optimize  their  designs. 

When  the  locations  of  the  vents  and  exhausts  have  been  established, 
techniques  are  available  to  estimate  the  effective  diffusion  and  close-by 
air  pollutant  concentrations  caused  by  gaseous  emissions  from  vents  on 
the  building.* 

3.      Mitigating  Measures 

a.       Short  Term 

There  are  common  construction  practices  which  tend  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  dust  particulates  generated: 

•  Careful  earth-moving  practices  to  minimize  multiple 
handling  of  excavated  material,  and 

•  Use  of  water  trucks. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  meteorological  and  atmospheric 
conditions  when  scheduling  construction  activities.     Excavation  activities 
are  more  appropriately  scheduled  when: 

•  The  wind  is  not  blowing  toward  sensitive  areas  (such 
as  hospitals,  convalescent  facilities,  schools,  play- 
grounds, and  parks). 

•  High  ambient  air  pollution  levels  do  not  exist. 

•  Strong  atmospheric  inversions  do  not  exist. 

•  Moderate  wind  velocities  exist  (high  wind  velocities 
tend  to  suspend  and  carry  particulate  matter  while 
low  wind  velocities  tend  to  inhibit  dispersion) . 

Dust  particulates  generated  by  loaded  trucks  traveling  along  the 
haul  routes  can  be  eliminated  by: 

•  Transporting  excavated  material  to  the  dump  site  by 
a  slurry-pipe. 

•  Transporting  excavated  material  to  the  dump  site  by 
an  enclosed  conveyor  system. 

All  of  these  alternative  transportation  methods  are  feasible,  but  the 
time  required  to  set  up  the  system  is  often  too  restrictive. 


*James  Halitsky,  "Diffusion  of  Vented  Gas  Around  Buildings,"  Journal  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association:     Vol.   12,  No.  2  (February  1962), 
pp.  74-80. 
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Dust  particulates  generated  by  loaded  trucks  traveling  along  the 
haul  routes  can  be  minimized  by: 

•  Watering  down  loaded  material  before  trucks  depart, 

•  Covering  loaded  material  before  trucks  depart,  and 

•  Filling  trucks  less  than  overflowing. 

b.      Mitigating  Measures  to  Lessen  Long-term  ("Normal  Activity")  Air 
Pollution  Problems  of  Yerba  Buena  Center 

Measures  now  incorporated  into  design  include: 

•  Increased  garage  ventilation  capacity  to  be  control- 
led by  CO  monitors. 

•  Increasing  exhaust  stack  height  of  garage  over  plazas. 

•  Redesigned  entrances  and  building  facings  to  direct 
fumes  away  from  populated  areas. 

•  Review  of  air-motion  movies  of  wind  tunnel  study  before 
designing  or  modifying  any  other  buildings  to  determine 
wind  behavior. 

•  Reduced  parking  facilities  (5000-2000)  to  encourage 
use  of  mass  transit. 

Measures  that  should  be  considered  are: 

•  Sophisticated  air  purification  systems  on  A/C  systems 
(electrostatic  precipitators  and  water  sprays). 

•  Change  working  hours  of  office  workers  to  lessen 
impact  on  outgoing  roads. 

•  Further  reduce  parking  space  to  encourage  the  use 
of  car-pooling  and  mass  transit. 

•  Offer  bonuses  to  holders  of  mass  transit  tickets. 

•  Shield  crosswinds  from  blowing  across  Howard  Street 
onto  the  plaza  area. 

•  Utilize  particulate-removing  devices  (wet  cyclones, 
electrostatic  precipitators)  on  the  boiler  flues. 

•  Schedule  major  events  in  the  YBC  so  as  not  to  co- 
incide with  peak  traffic  conditions. 
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4.      Alternatives  to  YBC  and  their  Air  Pollution  Implications 

The  five  alternatives  suggested  to  the  planned  YBC  include: 
More  housing:     eliminate  arena  and  hotel. 
Develop  central  blocks  only. 
Develop  just  public  facilities. 

Develop  with  land-use  mix  that  previously  existed. 

Develop  as  open  space. 

Table  126  compares  these  alternatives  to  the  proposed  plan  as  to  how  they 
would  affect  anticipated  air  quality. 


TABLE  1-26 


COMPARISON  OF  IMPACT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 
ON  ANTICIPATED  AIR  QUALITY  WITH  PROPOSED  YBC 


Alternative 

More  Housing 
Central  Blocks  Only 
Public  Facilities  Only 
Previous  Land  Use 
Open  Space 


Natural  Gas 
Combustion 
Emissions 


Parking 
Garage 
Emissions 


Nearby 
Traffic 
Emissions 


Combined  Effect 


Short 
Term 


Long 
Term 


Key: 


+  =  More  impact 
-  =  Less  impact 
?  =  Impact  unknown 


The  "more  housing"  alternative  would  eliminate  the  Sports  Arena  and 
hotel.    Without  the  Sports  Arena,  some  evening  peak  garage  activities 
would  be  eliminated,  thereby  reducing  peak  garage  emissions  during  critical 
periods.     On  the  other  hand,  increased  housing  would  cause  an  increase  in 
natural  gas  combustion  because  of  the  more  constant  use  of  individual  heat- 
ing units  when  compared  with  a  part-time  used  public  facility.    Also,  the 
traffic  generated  by  increased  housing  can  easily  be  more  than  generated  by 
the  arena  and  hotel. 
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By  developing  just  the  central  blocks  area,  with  no  peripheral  devel- 
opment, the  natural  gas  and  automotive  emissions  would  obviously  be  less 
than  if  the  whole  area  were  developed.     The  same  holds  true  for  just  de- 
velopment of  the  public  facilities  in  the  central  blocks  area.     In  fact, 
the  improvement  would  be  of  a  greater  magnitude  because  of  less  development. 

If  the  area  was  developed  in  a  similar  land-use  pattern  as  previously — 
mixed  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial — the  evening  peak  traffic 
conditions  would  not  exist,  but  more  natural  gas  would  be  consumed.  The 
overall  short-  and  long-term  effects  are  not  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
posed development  because  of  lack  of  definitive  information. 

If  the  area  were  developed  as  open  space,  quite  obviously  the  air 
pollution  impacts  would  be  negligible.     The  air  polluting  activities  would 
be  associated  with  the  auto  traffic  and  very  limited  parking. 

5 .  Summary 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  major  impact  of  the  YBC  on  air  quality  is 
restricted  to  a  short-term  time  frame.     The  major  impact  will  be  during 
excavation  activities  where  large  amounts  of  particulates  will  be  blown 
downwind.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  state's  24-hour  particulate  standard 
will  be  exceeded  within  several  miles  downwind  for  the  duration  of  the 
excavation  activity.     Gaseous  emissions  are  not  expected  to  have  any  short- 
term  effects,  except  very  close  to  the  project  site  for  CO  and  possibly 
for  NOx  and  SOx. 

No  significant  long-term  effects  are  expected  to  be  associated  with 
the  construction  or  "normal"  activity  of  the  center.     The  major  sources 
associated  with  the  normal  activity  are  the  automobiles  for  gaseous  emis- 
sions and  natural  gas  combustion  with  particulate  emissions.     During  peak 
conditions,  with  overlapping  peak  city  traffic,  garage  exiting  after  an 
event,  and  peak  heating,  CO  concentrations  may  exceed  standards  on  the 
Central  Plaza  areas.     In  general,  the  effects  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  on 
the  air  quality  will  lessen  as  the  years  progress  due  to  increase  auto- 
mobile emission  controls. 
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SECTION  I  NOTES 


TABLE  I-l-N 
SUMMARY  OF  BAY  AREA  WEATHER 


Temperatures  in  Fahrenheit 
Maximum    Minimum  Average 

Degrees 
Extreme 

Normal 
Mon  t"h  1  V 

i> i-^j  1.1 1- iij.  y 

Total  Rain 

Prevailing 
Wind  Direc- 
tion, SW 

Average 
wxna 
Speed 

(inches) 

(knots) 

fanuary 

55 

42 

49 

29 

4-8 

W 

6 

'ebruary 

58 

43 

51 

33 

2-4 

W 

9 

larch 

62 

45 

53 

33 

2-4 

W 

10 

pril 

64 

47 

56 

40 

1-2 

W 

12 

ay 

67 

50 

58 

42 

1-2 

W 

13 

une 

70 

52 

61 

46 

0-1 

u 
w 

14 

uly 

72 

54 

63 

47 

0-1 

m 

14 

ugus  t 

72 

54 

63 

U-i 

NW 

13 

ept ember 

74 

54 

64 

47 

0-1 

NW 

11 

ctober 

71 

51 

61 

43 

1-2 

NW 

9 

ovember 

64 

46 

55 

38 

2-4 

NW 

7 

ecetnber 

57 

43 

50 

27 

2-4 

SE 

6 

ource: 

Climatic 

Atlas  of 

the  United 

States, 

Department  of 

Commerce, 

1968. 

TABLE  I-2-N 

DETERMINATION  OF  STABILITY  CLASS  FROM 
METEOROLOGICAL  PARAMETERS 


Surface 
Wind  Speed 
(meters/sec) 


Incoming  Solar  Radiation 
Strong    Moderate  Slight 


Night 


Thinly  Overcast  or 
4/8  Low       3/8  Low 


Cloud 


Cloud 


2 

A 

A-B 

B 

2-3 

A-B 

B 

C 

E 

F 

3-5 

B 

B-C 

C 

D 

E 

5-6 

C 

C 

D 

D 

D 

6 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

turbulent 

c 

neutral 

E 

stable 

moderately  neutral 

D 

moderately  stable 

F 

very  stable 

Source;     Turner,  D.B.,  Workbook  of  Atmosphere  Diversion  Estimates, 
ESSA,  1969. 
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TABLE  I-3-N 

AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Averaging 

California 

C  4~  <^  -y^       <^       y^  *~» 

D  uanaaras 

National  Standards 

Pollutant 

Time 

Concentration 

Primary 

Secondary 

Hazar 

Photochemical 
Oxidants 
(corrected  for 

NO2; 

1  hour 

0 . 1  ppm 

(200  yg/m3) 

160  yg/m3 
(0.08  ppm) 

Same  as 
Primary 
Standard 

Carbon  Monoxide 

12  hours 

10  ppm 
(11  yg/m3) 

Same 

8  hours 
1  hour 

40  ppm 
(46  yg/m3) 

10  yg/m3 
(9  ppm) 

40  yg/m3 
(35  ppm) 

as 

Primary 
Standard 

73  yg/ 
(66  pp 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Annual 
Average 

1  hour 

0.25  ppm 
(470  yg/m3) 

100  yg/m3 
(0.05  ppm) 

Same  as 
Primary 
Standard 

24  hou 
4,000  V 
(2.0  F 

Sulfur  Dioxide 

Annual 
Average 

80  yg/m3 
(0.03  ppm) 

60  yg/m3 
(0.02  ppm) 

- 

24  hours 

0.04  ppm 

(105  yg/m3) 

365  yg/m3 
(0.14  ppm) 

260  yg/m3 
(0.1  ppm) 

- 

3  hours 

— 

1,300  yg/m3 
(0.5  ppm) 

1  hour 

0.5  ppm 
(1,310  yg/m3) 

- 

Suspended 
Particulate 

Annual 
Geometric 
Mean 

60  yg/m-^ 

75  yg/m3 

60  yg/m3 

24  hours 

100  yg/m3 

260  yg/m3 

150  yg/m3 

Lead 

30  day 
Average 

1.5  yg/m3 
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TABLE  I-3-N  (Continued) 


Pollutant 


Averaging 
Time 


California 
Standards 


National  Standards 


Concentration        Primary        Secondary  Hazard 


Hydrogen  Sulfide 


1  hour 


0.03  ppm 

(42  yg/m3) 


Hydrocarbons 
(corrected  for 
Methane) 


3  hours 
(6-9  a.m.) 


160  yg/m^ 
(0.24  ppm) 


Same  as 
Primary 
Standard 


Ethylene 


8  hours 
1  hour 


0 . 1  ppm 
0.5  ppm 


Visibility- 
reducing  1  observation  Visibility 
Particles  Less  than 

10  Miles 


Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 


Pollutant 

Photochemical  Oxidants 
(corrected  for  NO2) 


Carbon  Monoxide 


Nitrogen  Dioxide 


Sulfur  Dioxide 


Alert 

12  hours: 
200  yg/m3 
(0.1  ppm) 

12  hours: 
17  yg/m^ 
(15  ppm) 

12  hours: 
1,130  yg/m3 
(0.6  ppm) 

12  hours: 
780  yg/m3 
(0.3  ppm) 


Warning 

3  hours: 
800  yg/m3 
(0,4  ppm) 

12  hours: 
34  yg/m3 
(30  ppm) 

1  hour: 
2,260  yg/m3 
(1.2  ppm) 

12  hours: 
1,560  yg/ta3 
(0.6  ppm) 


Emergency 

1  hour: 
1,200  yg/m3 
(0.6  ppm) 

12  hours: 
44  yg/m3 
(40  ppm) 

1  hour: 
3,000  yg/m3 
(1.6  ppm) 

12  hours: 
2,100  yg/m3 
(0.8  ppm) 


Suspended  Particulate 
Matter 


12  hours: 
3.0  COH 


12  hours; 
5.0  COH 


12  hours; 
7.0  COH 


Lead 

Hydrogen  Sulfide 
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TABLE  I-3-N  (Continued) 


 Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

Pollutant  Alert  Warning  Emergei 

Hydrocarbons  (corrected  -  - 
for  Methane) 

Ethylene  -  -  - 

Visibility-reducing 

Particles  _  _  _ 


Notes: 

1.  California  standards  are  not  to  be  equaled  or  exceeded. 

2.  National  standards,  other  than  those  based  on  annual  averages  or 
annual  geometric  means,  are  not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once 
per  year, 

3.  National  Primary  Standards:     The  levels  of  air  quality  necessary, 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety,   to  protect  the  public  health. 
Each  state  must  attain  the  primary  standards,  no  later  than  three 
years  after  that  state's  implementation  plan  is  approved  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

4.  National  Secondary  Standards:     The  levels  of  air  quality  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  from  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  of  a  pollutant.     Each  state  must  attain  the  secondary 
standards  within  a  "reasonable  time"  after  its  implementation  plan 
is  approved  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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TABLE  I-4-N 


ACTUAL  EVENING  PEAK  CONCENTRATIONS 
DUE  TO  THE  GARAGE  EXHAUST 


South  Wind 

Folsom 
Howard* 
Central  Plaza 
Mission 


00^ 


0 

8.1 
4.8 
0.48 


KG, 


0 

1.4 

0.83 

0.08 


1976 


NOx, 


0 

0.12 
0.08 
0 


Particulates,  SOx, 
y^/m3  ppb 


0 

8.1 
4.9 
0.5 


0 

3.8 
2.4 
0.2 


Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  3.8 
Howard  3 . 1 

Central  Plaza  2.3 
Mission  0 

Max .  in  Plaza*         6 , 1 


0.63 
0.58 
0.39 

0 

1.0 


0.05 
0.05 
0 
0 

0.09 


3.8 
3.3 
0 
0 

6.0 


1.8 
1.6 

0 
0 

2.9 


West  Wind 

Folsom  2.0 

Howard  1 . 2 

Central  Plaza  0.4 

Mission  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  4.0 


0.33 
0.19 
0.07 

0 

0.7 


0.03 
0.02 
0.01 

0 

0.06 


2.1 
1.1 
0.4 

0 

4.1 


0.9 
0.5 
0.2 

0 

2.0 


1982 


South  Wind 


Folsom  0  0  0  0  0 

Howard*  3.8  0.2  0.03  8.1  3.8 

Central  Plaza  2.3  0.12  0.02  4.9  2.4 

Mission  0.3  0.01  0  0.5  0.2 

Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  1.8  0.09  0.02  3.8  1.8 

Howard  1.5  0.08  0.02  2.3  1.6 

Central  Plaza  1.1  0.05  0  2.3  1.1 

Mission  0  0  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  2.9  0.14  0.02  6.0  2.9 

West  Wind 

Folsom  1.0  0.04  0  2.1  0.9 

Howard  0.6  0.03  0  1.1  0.5 

Central  Plaza  0.2  0.1  0  0.4  0.2 

Mission  0  0  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  2.0  0.09  0.02  4.1  2.0 

*Maximum  in  interior  of  central  block  area. 
Source: 
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TABLE  I-5-N 


LATE  AFTERNOON  PEAK  CONCENTRATIONS 
DUE  TO  THE  GARAGE  EXHAUST 


South  Wind 

Folsom 
Howard* 
Central  Plaza 
Mission 


CO, 


0 

3.2 
1.9 
0.2 


HC, 

PPm 


0 

0.54 
0.33 
0.02 


1976 


NO 


x» 


0 

0.04 
0.03 
0 


Particulates,  SOx, 


0 

3.2 
2.0 
0.2 


0 

1.5 
0.9 
0.09 


Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  1.5 

Howard  1 . 1 

Central  Plaza  0.9 

Mission  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  2.4 


0.25 
0.22 
0.16 

0 

0.41 


0.02 

0.02 

0 

0 

0 


1.5 
1.3 
0.9 

0 

2.4 


0.7 
0.6 
0.4 

0 

1.1 


West  Wind 

Folsom  0.8 

Howard  0 . 4 

Central  Plaza  0.2 

Mission  0 

Max.  in  Plaza  1.6 


0.14 
0.08 
0.03 
0 

0.28 


0.01 
0 
0 
0 

0.03 


0.8 
0.4 
0.2 

0 

2.7 


0.4 
0.2 
0.08 
0 

0.7 


1982 


South  Wind 


Folsom  0  0  0  0  0 

Howard*  1.5  0.08  0  3.2  1.5 

Central  Plaza  0.9  0.04  0  2.0  0.9 

Mission  0.1  0  0  0.2  0.1 

Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  0.7  0.04  0  1.5  0.7 

Howard  0.5  0.03  0  1.3  0.6 

Central  Plaza  0.5  0.03  0  0.9  0.4 

Mission  ,00  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  1.1  0.05  0  2.4  1.1 

West  Wind 

Folsom  0.3  0.01  0  0.8  0.4 

Howard  0.2  0.01  0  0.4  0.2 

Central  Plaza  0.1  0  0  0.2  0.1 

Mission  0  0  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  0.8  0.04  0  1.7  0.7 

*Maximum  in  interior  of  central  block  area. 
Source: 
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TABLE  I-6-N 


DAYTIME  AVERAGE  CONCENTRATIONS 
DUE  TO  THE  GARAGE  EXHAUST 


CO,  HC,  NOx,  Particulates 

ppm  ppm  ppm  yg/m3 

1976 

South  Wind 

Folsom  0  0  0  0 

Howard*  0.07  0.01  0  0.07 

Central  Plaza  0.04  0.01  0  0.07 

Mission  0  0  0  0 

Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  0.03  0.01  0  0.03 

Howard  0.03  0.01  0  0.03 

Central  Plaza  0  0  0  0 

Mission  0  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  0  0  0  0 

West  Wind 

Folsom  0.02  0  0  0.02 

Howard  0  0  0  0 

Central  Plaza  0  0  0  0 

Mission  0  0  0  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  0.04  0.01  0  0.04 


South  Wind 


Folsom  0 

Howard*  0 . 04 

Central  Plaza  0 

Mission  0 

Northwest  Wind 

Folsom  0 

Howard  0 

Central  Plaza  0 

Mission  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  0 

West  Wind 

Folsom  0 

Howard  0 

Central  Plaza  0 

Mission  0 

Max.  in  Plaza*  0 


*Maximum  in  interior  of  cen 
Source; 


1982 


0  0  0 

0  0  0.07 

0  0  0.04 

0  0  0 


0  0  0.03 

0  0  0.03 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0  0  0.02 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0.04 


block  area. 
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FIGURE  I-iii      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  CO  (ppm)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 


Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-ix      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  HC  (ppm)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 


Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xii      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  HC  (ppm)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  PEAK  CONDITIONS 


Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xv      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  NO^  (ppm)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 


Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xviii      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  NO^  (ppm)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  PEAK  CONDITIONS 

Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xiv      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  SOx  (ppb)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  PEAK  CONDITIONS 
NO  AMBIENT  DATA  AVAILABLE 

Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xxv      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  PARTICULATES  (yg/m^)  - 
WEST  WIND,  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 


ource:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xxvil      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  PARTICULATES   (yg/m3)  - 
SOUTH  WIND,  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 


Source:     URS  Research  Company. 
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FIGURE  I-xxvill      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  PARTICULATES  (yg/m3)  - 

WEST  WIND,  PEAK  CONDITIONS 

Source;     URS  Research  Company, 
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FIGURE  I-xxx      ESTIMATED  LEVELS  OF  PARTICULATES  (yg/m^) 
SOUTH  WIND,  PEAK  CONDITIONS 

Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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J.      UTILITY  IMPACTS 


1.  Introduction 

The  utility  support  discussed  below  for  the  YBC  consists  of  natural 
gas,  electricity,  water  (domestic  and  fire-fighting  water),  steam,  and 
telephone.     Sanitary  and  storm  sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  are  consi- 
dered in  terms  of  wastes  rather  than  utilities,  and  discussed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Steam  is  discussed  as  an  alternative  to  natural  gas.     It  is  frequently 
used  in  place  of  natural  gas  for  heating  purposes  because  of  its  certain 
distinct  operating  advantages;  however,  it  has  higher  initial  capital  costs. 
Because  each  has  its  own  advantages,  a  comparative  analysis  between  the 
two  has  been  conducted  by  the  design  consultants;  both  utilities  are  in- 
cluded in  this  analysis. 

The  question  of  possible  earthquake-induced  breaks  in  utility  lines 
is  discussed  in  Section  L  -  Geology. 

Actual  data  concerning  the  past  consumption  levels  and  predictions  of 
future  utility  demands  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  respective 
utility  companies.     These  data  were  graphed  and  compared  to  total  local 
distribution  system  capacities.     In  several  cases,  this  required  including 
the  capacities  of  two  or  more  local  systems  because  the  designs  allow  a 
specific  utility  demand  to  be  handled  by  either  of  the  local  systems. 

Estimations  were  necessary  to  establish  expected  consumption  of 
utilities  for  the  peripheral  area  of  YBC.     The  parameters  used  were  based 
on  the  normally  accepted  design  criteria  common  to  the  engineering  profes- 
sion.    These  parameters  were  largely  furnished  by  McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick, 
Gayner  Engineers,  and  utility  company  engineering  departments;  however, 
some  were  derived  from  records. 

Data  relating  to  the  Yerba  Buena  area  prior  to  the  redevelopment 
activities  were  obtained  from  summaries  reported  by  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency. 

Related  construction  activity  data  for  future  office  space,  other 
than  the  Yerba  Buena  area  for  San  Francisco,  were  obtained  from  estimates 
made  by  Wells  Fargo  Bank  Branch  Expansion  Department. 

2.  Natural  Gas 
a.      The  Setting 

,  The  San  Francisco  downtown  area  is  served  by  main  gas  lines  coming 

i  from  the  San  Jose  and  the  East  Bay  areas.  These  lines  branch  into  smaller 
'  lines  and  eventually  loop  together.     The  net  effect  is  a  grid  system  which 

allows  usage  of  gas  from  either  direction  in  any  particular  main  and 

eliminates  the  probability  of  short  supply  due  to  service  interruption. 

Thus,  the  question  of  where  to  take  a  service  from  the  system  is  largely 

dictated  by  the  location  of  the  closest  line. 
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The  distribution  system  is  served  basically  by  three  gas  pressure 
levels,  7-inch  water  colxomn,  5-25  pounds  per  square  inch  (psig),  and 
25-125  psig.     These  various  levels  are  necessary  due  to  the  variety  of 
user  demand  levels.     Large  users  rely  on  high  pressure  gas  to  help  reduce 
installation  costs  as  pipes  and  valves  can  be  smaller  in  size. 

The  Yerba  Buena  project  area  presently  has  an  underground  natural 
gas  distribution  system  that  once  served  the  many  buildings  in  the  area. 
Even  though  most  bf  the  buildings  have  been  removed,  this  system  remains 
intact. 

During  the  construction  period  of  Yerba  Buena,  1973  to  1982, 
2.55  million  square  feet  of  high-rise  office  space  are  predicted  to  be 
completed  in  the  remainder  of  the  downtown  San  Francisco  area.*    Based  on 
normal  parameters,  these  offices  will  create  an  additional  gas  utility 
demand  of  12  million  cubic  feet  per  year  (mcf/yr)  by  1982.     This  demand 
will  be  concurrent  with  Yerba  Buena  and  is  included  in  the  impact  analysis 
long-range  forecasts. 

b.      Description  of  the  Proposed  Work 

(1)     Central  Block  -  Public  Facilities.     The  public  facilities  that 
will  consume  natural  gas  (largely  for  space  heating)  include  the  Conventior 
Center,  central  plant,  and  the  Sports  Arena.     The  following  types  of  servic 
are  expected  to  be  required: 

•  The  Convention  Center  (Exhibit  Hall  and  meeting  rooms)  and 
the  Sports  Arena  will  use  a  firm  (non-interruptible)  average 
gas  service  of  approximately  9.5  mcf/yr  (non-heating).** 
This  flow  will  be  furnished  at  a  pressure  of  1  psig  by  an 
extension  of  one  of  the  two  existing  lines  located  at  Fourth 
and  Folsom  streets  (1-10  in  and  1-16  in)  and  will  be  used 
for  Exhibit  Hall  gas  outlets,  exhibitors'   steam  boiler 
(specific  shows  requiring  the  use  of  steam),  and  food  prep- 
aration facilities. 

•  The  central  plant  will  provide  space  heating  to  the 
Convention  Center,  arena,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  project 
north  of  Mission  Street,  which  may  include  the  airline  ter- 
minal and  theater. 

The  cenl^ral  plant  will  use  an  average  of  approximately 
37.5  mcf/yr  of  natural  gas  for  space-heating  purposes. 
This  service  will  be  furnished  at  2  psig  by  installation 
of  a  new  line  from  the  high  pressure  gas  main  located  at 
Fourth  and  Bryant  streets.     This  will  be  an  interruptible 
service,  supplying  three  boilers,  one  of  which  is  for  stand- 
by service.    The  present  design  calls  for  this  emergency 
fuel  oil-fired  standby  system  of  10,000  gallon  capacity  of 
approximately  four  days'  operating  time. 


*Wells  Fargo  Bank  Branch  Expansion  Department. 
•**Gayner  Engineers,  Estimated  Utility  Loads,  Public  Facilities,  1972. 
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(2)  Central  Block  -  Private  Facilities.  The  private  facilities  In- 
clude a  theater,  hotel,  airline  terminal,  apparel  mart,  retail  commercial 
space,  and  office  buildings,  all  adjacent  to  the  center. 

Natural  gas  will  likely  be  provided  from  the  existing  low  pressure 
main  at  Fourth  and  Folsom  streets.     The  estimated  total  demand  will  be 
187.5  mcf/yr.*  Each  building  may  have  Its  own  heating  facilities;  however, 
there  may  be  a  central  plant  located  atop  the  apparel  mart  which  will 
provide  chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  of  all  the  central  block  private 
facilities. 

(3)  Peripheral  Facilities.     An  order-of-magnitude  estimate  has  been 
prepared  for  this  report  using  common  estimating  parameters  for  utility 
consumption  as  a  function  of  building  area  and  type.     The  design  consul- 
tants did  not  make  a  detailed  demand  estimate,  because  of  lack  of  building 
and  use  definition  for  this  portion  of  the  YBC. 

The  peripheral  area  is  estimated  to  ultimately  contain  4.6  million 
square  feet  of  office  and  retail  commercial  space.     Based  on  a  normal 
heating  load  of  50  Btu/sq  ft  the  ultimate  natural  gas  consumption  may 
reach  172.5  mcf/yr.**    This  demand  will  most  likely  be  supplied  by  branch 
lines  of  mains  that  now  exist  in  the  project  area.     It  Is  not  expected 
this  supply  would  come  from  a  single  source  since  the  peripheral  gas  users 
are  located  throughout  a  wide  area. 

(4)  Costs .     The  costs  for  extending  the  gas  mains  to  the  public 
facilities  will  be  charged  to  YBC  by  the  utility  company.  Order-of- 
raagnltude  costs  have  been  prepared,  which  are: 

•  Extension  of  Interruptlble  service  main 

to  the  central  plant  $38,500 

•  Extension  of  firm  service  to  the 

Convention  Center  area  8,000 

Total  $46,500 

Costs  for  utility  system  changes  for  the  private  and  peripheral  sec- 
tions will  be  assigned  to  the  individual  developers.     Estimates  of  these 
costs  have  not  been  made  as  little  utility  system  design  work  has  been 
done  at  this  date.     The  alternative  means  of  delivering  natural  gas  to 
the  peripheral  buildings  are  numerous,  including  branches  from  any  of  the 
mains  that  may  cost  the  developer  nothing,  or  one  central  plant  which  may 
require  a  separate  gas  line  costing  as  much  as  $250,000. 

c.      Impact  of  the  Proposed  Work 

The  natural  gas  distribution  system  serving  the  Yerba  Buena  area 
presently  has  a  reduced  demand  due  to  the  demolition  of  buildings  in  the 
area  as  part  of  the  redevelopment  program.     It  has  been  estimated  the  gross 


*Montgomery  &  Roberts,  Estimated  Utility  Loads,  Private  Facilities, 
January  1973. 
,"'*Ibld. 
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natural  gas  consumption  at  the  peak  demand  for  the  Yerba  Buena  area  prior 
to  this  demolition  was  168  mcf/yr.     This  estimate  is  based  on  downtown 
average  utility  use  rates  as  applied  to  building  areas  (in  square  feet).* 

The  gas  consumption  for  the  total  YBC,  including  public  and  private 
facilities,  has  been  estimated  at  407  mcf/yr,  which  is  an  increase  of 
239  mcf/yr  over  the  demand  by  the  preredevelopment  facilities. 

I  The  effect  of  this  new  demand  on  the  distribution  system  is  shown  in 

Figure  Jl.     The  plot  shows  actual  average  gas  use  in  millions  of  cubic  feet 
per  year  from  1966  to  date  and  extrapolation  of  the  present  usage  to  the 
year  1983,  based  on  the  historical  average  increase  of  demand  for  downtown 
San  Francisco.     Using  previous  estimates  of  gas  consumption  for  Yerba 
Buena,  another  plot  has  been  included  to  show  the  effect  on  the  total 
gas  utility  system  (Figure  J2) .     The  Yerba  Buena  demand  in  1982  will  be  ap- 
proximately 4.7%  of  the  local  system  and  0.4%  of  the  total  San  Francisco 
system.     The  result  is  seen  to  be  very  small  because  of  two  factors: 
(1)  the  present  system  is  very  large  and  can  draw  on  any  part  of  the  San 

iFrancisco  grid  system  and,  therefore,  no  local  area  will  be  short  of 
gas  supply,  and  (2)  a  large  part  of  the  new  demand  is  compensated  for  by 
the  previously  discontinued  services  in  the  area  reflecting  the  redevelop- 
ment program. 

The  system  supply  capability  cannot  be  shown  as  it  varies  directly 
Iwith  gas  allocations  by  the  Canadian  Engineering  Board  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Impacts  of  adverse  nature  may  result  from  two  sources:     the  construc- 
tion phase  and  long-term  operation  of  the  facilities. 

(1)  Construction.     Extension  of  the  underground  gas  lines  will  cause 
street  traffic  impacts,  some  noise,  and  minor  pedestrian  inconveniences. 
The  extension  of  two  lines  is  necessary  for  the  central  block  public 
facilities  and  for  the  air  conditioning  central  plant  of  the  private  facil- 
ities.    These  extensions  will  be  accomplished  during  the  early  phases  of 
construction,  probably  during  1973.     Extension  of  gas  lines  for  each 
building  in  the  private  and  peripheral  facilities  probably  will  be  con- 
ducted as  each  building  is  started.     It  is  anticipated  this  work  will 

take  place  during  the  period  from  1973  to  1982.     These  branches  will  con- 
nect to  the  nearest  underground  gas  mains.     Since  there  is  a  grid  system 
surrounding  the  YBC,  these  branches  should  be  less  than  one  city  block  in 
length. 

(2)  Long-Term.     Consumption  of  a  resource  of  limited  supply  is  an 
adverse  impact;  however,  it  is  likely  that  consumption  will  take  place 
either  at  Yerba  Buena  or  another  site  due  to  the  existing  and  future 
demands  for  office  space  and  convention  facilities. 


''Redevelopment  Agency,  Yerba  Buena  Parcel  Uses  and  Areas  During  1965, 
December  1972. 
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The  most  direct  and  adverse  impact  of  the  gas  usage  will  be  the  effect 
on  air  quality,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  I.     Adverse  impacts 
of  an  indirect  nature  may  take  the  form  of  increased  traffic  due  to  addi- 
tional utility  company  employees  and  associated  degradation  of  air  quality 
due  to  this  increased  traffic.     However,  it  is  important  to  note  there 
were  approximately  392  separate  buildings  with  their  own  separate  gas 
meters  in  the  Yerba  Buena  project  area  during  1965.     With  completion  of 
the  proposed  project  in  1982  there  would  be  approximately  40  separate  build- 
ings each  with  its  own  meter — or  a  net  result  of  approximately  350  fewer 
meters  to  read  and  fewer  utility  bills  to  process  than  in  1965.  Accord- 
ing to  PG&E  representatives,  this  will  most  likely  mean  that  no  personnel 
in  addition  to  the  present  staff  would  be  required  to  serve  Yerba  Buena. 
Meter  readers  and  accounting  personnel  presently  employed  would  be  able  to 
expand  their  responsibilities  to  include  YBC. 

The  expected  increase  in  the  consumption  of  utilities  for  the  down- 
town area  is  not  expected  to  cause  direct  or  significant  adverse  impacts 
on  the  immediate  area.     The  grid  system  will  prevent  shortages  of  gas 
or  a  drop  in  main  pressures.     The  system  is  underground  and  will  require 
little  additional  maintenance  over  the  present  facilities.     In  1972  some 
of  the  interruptible  services  to  buildings  in  San  Francisco  were  tempo- 
rarily discontinued  causing  these  buildings  to  switch  to  fuel  oil.  Some 
of  the  buildings  had  Bunker  C  in  their  reserve  tanks,  which  when  burned 
caused  a  visible  smoke.     This  is  unlikely  to  happen  again  as  air  quality 
regulations  are  now  more  stringent,  requiring  clean  exhausts  from  the 
heating  systems. 

d.      Alternatives  to  Use  of  Gas 

Steam  is  a  common  alternate  to  natural  gas  for  space  heating.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  a  steam  generating  station,  "T",  located  on 
Stevenson  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.     An  expansion  of  this 
facility  is  projected  to  be  necessary  by  as  early  as  1974-1975  based  on 
present  consumption  rate  increases.     If  YBC  public  facilities  were  to  use 
steam  in  place  of  natural  gas  for  space  heating,  this  demand  would  be 
approximately  25,000  Ibs/bu  in  1976  or  5.4%  of  the  expanded  system  capacity. 
Steam  use  and  impacts  are  discussed  separately  in  a  later  subsection. 

Steam  facilities  required  in  the  user  buildings  are  of  considerably 
lesser  magnitude  than  natural  gas  equipment  and,  therefore,  might  require 
fewer  operating  personnel.    However,  the  overall  effect  on  employment  is 
considered  negligible  because  any  additional  steam  plant  operators  would 
be  negated  by  the  reduction  of  Yerba  Buena  operating  personnel  required 
to  maintain  heating  facilities. 

Electricity  is  also  an  alternate  form  of  energy.    However,  because 
natural  gas  is  used  to  generate  electricity  and  steam,  these  are  more 
costly  forms  to  use  for  heating,  basically  because  of  the  efficiency  loss 
in  converting  natural  gas  to  electricity  or  steam  and  then  back  to  heat. 
The  direct  use  of  natural  gas    for  heat  results  in  more  usable  heat  received 
for  each  cubic  foot  consumed  and  therefore  better  conserves  the  natural  gas 
supply . 
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Base  Map:     California  State  Automobile  Association.  Boundaries  approximat 

FIGURE  J-3      ELECTRICxAL  SYSTEM  NETWORKS  -  12  KV  AND  34  KV 
DOWNTOWN  CORE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Source;     Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
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3.  Electricity 

a.  The  Setting 

^  The  Yerba  Buena  area  Is  served  largely  by  the  34.5KV/4160V  Embarcadero 

Substation  at  Fremont  and  Folsom  streets.  Another  substation,  of  lower 
voltage,  also  serves,  and  somewhat  overlaps,  the  area;  It  Is  located  on 
Mission  Street.     The  areas  served  by  these  substations  and  their  locations 

I  are  shown  in  Figure  J3.     Electrical  power  is  available  to  all  parts  of 
Yerba  Buena  similar  to  the  grid  systems  used  for  the  natural  gas  and 
water  utilities. 

b.  Description  of  the  Proposed  Work 

(1)  Central  Block  -  Public  Facilities.    Electric  power  will  be  brought 
to  the  Yerba  Buena  area  for  the  Convention  Center  and  Sports  Arena  by  means 

i of  approximately  six  6- in  electrical  conduits.     These  conduits  will 
'  run  under  Howard  Street  coming  from  the  Enibarcadero  Substation  at  Howard 
and  Fremont  streets.     The  power  will  be  brought  in  at  4160  volts  and  sub- 
stations within  the  project  will  reduce  this  voltage  to  either  llOV  or 
277/480V  for  direct  use  by  lighting,  air  conditioning,  pumps,  elevators, 
and  escalators. 

Power  for  the  central  plant  will  be  brought  to  the  site  directly  as 
277/480  voltage  electricity  due  to  a  relatively  close  source  of  277/480V 
electrical  power. 

(2)  Central  Block  -  Private  and  Peripheral  Facilities.     The  designs 
for  supplying  electrical  power  to  the  remaining  Yerba  Buena  facilities 
have  not  proceeded  far  enough  for  inclusion  in  this  report.    However,  the 
utility  company  has  provided  six  additional  conduits  in  Howard  Street 
which  can  provide  the  estimated  total  electrical  demand.     In  addition, 
power  for  the  peripheral  developments  will  most  likely  be  served  from 
some  of  the  abandoned  electrical  distribution  systems.    Due  to  the  distri- 
buted nature  of  the  peripheral  portion,  it  may  not  be  economical  to  serve 
these  buildings  from  a  central  electrical  source. 

(3)  Costs.     The  estimated  costs  to  Yerba  Buena  public  facilities  for 
extension  of  the  electrical  distribution  will  be  the  result  of  only  one 
item — high  voltage  (4160V)  switchgear  required  for  the  Convention  Center. 
The  central  plant,  arena,  and  miscellaneous  facilities  will  utilize  the 
normal  277/480V  service.     The  utility  company  estimates  that  the  cost  for 
providing  the  high  voltage  switchgear  over  the  cost  of  277/480V  is  $100,000. 
This  high  voltage  is  used  because  cost  comparisons  for  this  large  electrical 
(demand  show  the  higher  voltage  is  the  most  economical.* 

Costs  for  electrical  system  services  for  the  private  and  peripheral 
facilities  will  be  borne  by  the  private  developers.     These  costs  have  not 
been  estimated  because  the  type,  voltage,  and  services  have  not  been 
established. 


*0p.  cit.,  Ga3mer  Engineers. 
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(4)    Emergency  Service.     Current  design  calls  for  emergency  electric 
power  systems  to  be  provided  as  follows: 

Central  Plant 

An  adequately  sized  battery  and  inverter  for  servicing  emer- 
gency lighting,  controls,  fire,  and  security  systems. 

Arena 

•  An  adequately  sized  diesel-driven  generator. 

•  A  first  priority  system  arranged  to  furnish  egress  lighting, 
including  all  stair  lighting,  exit  signs,  and  egress  passage 
lighting. 

•  A  second  priority  system  arranged  to  handle  kitchen  re- 
frigeration equipment  and/or  to  handle  other  items  of 
equipment. 

•  An  automatic  transfer  arranged  to  start  up  the  emergency 
generator  when  the  utility  company  power  failure  occurs. 

•  A  system  arranged  to  override  any  "off"  controls  for  the 
public  lighting  when  a  utility  company  failure  occurs. 

Convention  Center 

•  An  adequately  sized  diesel-driven  generator. 

•  An  emergency  electric  power  system  for  alarm  circuits, 
security  systems,  P. A.  systems,  elevators,  etc. 

c.      Impact  of  Proposed  Work 

(1)  Central  Block  -  Public  Facilities.     The  biggest  user  of  electric- 
al power  will  be  the  Exhibit  Hall  requiring  5400  kilowatts  for  the  floor 
power  needed  for  individual  exhibits,  and  the  lighting  requiring  3400  kw. 
The  total  demand  load  will  approximate  21,100  kw  for  the  central  plant, 
Convention  Center,  and  Sports  Arena. 

(2)  Central  Block  -  Private  and  Peripheral  Facilities.     The  total 
ilectrical  demand  for  the  remaining  portion  of  Yerba  Buena  has  been  esti- 
aated  at  25,000  kw  for  the  central  block  private  facilities  and  23,000  kw 
:or  the  peripheral  area.     However,  this  will  be  stretched  out  over  the 
line-year  construction  period  from  1973  to  1982. 

The  effects  of  the  Yerba  Buena  electrical  demand  load  are  shown  in 
■"igure    J4.     Electrical  consumption  is  shown  from  1966  to  the  present  and 
ixtrapolated  through  1982  based  on  historical  growth  rates.     However,  this 
ioes  not  include  Yerba  Buena.     The  broken  line  demonstrates  the  effect  of 

he  electrical  demand  on  the  total  electrical  distribution  system  serving 

he  downtown  core  area. 
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The  use  of  construction  power  has  been  estimated  to  be  3910  kw  for  the 
public  facilities  and  11,310  kw  for  the  remainder.     This  value  will  gradu- 
ally phase  out  in  1982,  the  expected  completion  date.     It  is  apparent  that 
the  maximum  construction  electrical  demand  will  be  approximately  3.5%  and 
the  total  Yerba  Buena  demand  in  1982  and  thereafter  will  be  13.8%  of  the 
total  system  capacity.     No  changes  to  the  utility  company  electrical  dis- 
tribution system  are  expected  to  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  Yerba 
Buena  demand.     The    demand  use  and  capacity  curves  for  all  of  San  Francisco 
are  shown  in  Figure  J5 .     The  1982  estimated  Yerba  Buena  demand  of  69.1 
megawatts  represents  7.15%  of  the  San  Francisco  system  demand. 

d.      Alternatives  to  Use  of  Electricity 

Electricity  could  be  generated  on-site  by  use  of  natural  gas  generators 
however,  considerable  expense  would  be  involved  in  initial  equipment,  noise 
suppression,  and  anti-pollution  equipment  for  the  exhaust  gases.  More 
personnel  would  be  required  to  operate  the  equipment  and  more  space  would 
be  consumed  by  the  generating  equipment. 

4.      Domestic  and  Fire  Demand  Water 

a.      The  Setting 

The  University  Mound  reservoir  serves  an  area  that  includes  YBC. 
The  boundaries  of  this  area  and  the  location  of  the  reservoir  are  shown  in 
Figure  J6.     From  this  reservoir,  which  provides  a  design  water  pressure  in 
the  project  area  of  50-55  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  series  of  buried  main 
(feeders  services  the  city.     Service  mains  branch  (from  these  main  distribu- 
ition  lines)  into  the  cross  streets,  and  branch  or  service  lines  are  con- 
jnected  to  the  user  locations  (from  these  service  mains) . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  main  distribution  lines  are  cross 
(Connected,  allowing  flow  in  either  direction  and  providing  the  so-called 
j"grid"  system.     This  design  provides  maximum  reliability  of  water  supply 
if or  fire  protection  and  abnormal  peak  demands.     Figure  J7  shows  the  basic 
:grid  system  for  the  Yerba  Buena  area. 

Regarding  changes  to  present  systems,  one  new  16-in  service  main 
under  Third  Street  extending  from  Market  Street  to  Folsom  Street  will  be 
provided.     The  present  service  mains  under  Stevenson  (8  in),  Jessie  (4  in), 
Minna  (8  in),  Natoma  (8  in),  Howard  (8  in),  and  Tehama  (8  in)  (between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets)  will  be  dismantled.     These  users  will  be  served 

:from  the  mains  under  Third  or  Fourth  streets. 

i 

A  30-in  main  under  Howard  Street,  which  serves  the  North  Beach  and 
i^larina  areas,  will  be  temporarily  relocated  during  the  excavation  phase 
,and  reinstalled  after  underground  construction  below  the  main  is  complete. 

At  present,  a  24-in  main  ends  at  Fourth  and  Howard,  but  will  be  ex- 
tended as  either  a  20-in  or  24-in  line  to  the  Golden  Gateway  project.  The 
lew  16-in  line  under  Third  Street  will  tie  into  this  main  to  further  com- 
alete  the  grid  system.    Neither  of  these  installations  is  related  to  or 
vill  financially  contribute  to  YBC  costs. 
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FIGURE  J-6      WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  - 
UNIVERSITY  MOUND  RESERVOIR 


Source:     San  Francisco  Water  Department, 
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FIGURE  3-1      BASIC  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  "GRID"  SYSTEM 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


Source;     San  Francisco  Water  Department. 
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A  separate  system  of  high  pressure  fire  mains  in  the  area  services 
fire  hydrants  only.     No  building  fire  service  may  be  taken  from  this  sys- 
tem.    There  is  a  16-in  main  in  Howard  Street  which  will  be  abandoned  in 
place  and  a  new  main  will  be  installed  around  the  project.     The  work  will 
be  completed  before  mass  excavation  is  started.    A  12-in  main  in  Mission 
Street  will  remain. 

b.      Description  of  Proposed  Work 

(1)  Central  Block  -  Public  Facilities.     The  basic  consumers  of  water 
for  the  arena,  Convention  Center,  and  plaza  include  public  facilities, 
service  outlets,  hose  bibbs,  kitchens,  irrigation  and  fountains,  and  fire 
demand  water  reservoirs. 

The  domestic  usage  is  expected  to  be  approximately  1.98  mgd*  based 
on  fixture  counts  made  by  the  design  engineers  and  applying  a  fixture  unit 
factor  which  allows  for  the  normal  distribution  of  people  and  usage  points. 
This  water  service  will  be  supplied  by  two  6-in  services  to  the  Convention 
Center,  two  6-in  services  to  the  arena,  and  one  4-in  service  to  the  central 
plant. 

The  Convention  Center,  the  arena,  and  the  central  plant  will  be 
served  from  the  Third  Street  and  Folsom  mains. 

The  fire  demand  water  service  for  the  Convention  Center  is  designated 
to  furnish  2000  gpm  and  will  be  supplied  by  a  10-in  building  fire  protec- 
tion loop  supplemented  by  two  building  fire  pumps.     These  services  will 
be  supplied  from  the  same  mains  in  the  streets  that  supply  domestic  water. 

The  fire  demand  water  system  will  also  have  a  200, 000-gallon  capacity 
emergency  supply  system  comprised  of  underground  tanks  and  building  fire 
pumps.     This  reservoir  system  will  allow  arena  fire  protection  for  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  based  on  a  design  flow  of  2000  gpm. 

(2)  Central  Block  -  Private  Facilities.     The  main  users  of  domestic 
water  include:     office  buildings  (four),  apparel  mart  (I  and  II),  hotel, 
retail  shops,  airline  terminal,  and  theater. 

These  facilities  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  1980  except  for 
the  airline  terminal  which  will  follow  in  1981.     The  estimated  water  usage 
is  0.49  mgd**  and  will  be  supplied  by  branches  from  the  adjacent  underground 
mains .  \ 

■  (3)     Peripheral  Facilities.     The  majority  of  these  facilities  is  ex- 
pected to  be  office  buildings  that  will  be  constructed  over  a  nine-year 
period,  starting  in  1973.     There  will  be  approximately  18  buildings  spread 
throughout  a  10-block  area,  with  a  gross  floor  area  of  about  4.6  million 


*0p.  cit.,  Gayner  Engineers. 
**0p.  cit.,  Montgomery  &  Roberts. 
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sq  ft  and  18,170  employees.*    From  these  estimated  values,  water  consiimp- 
tion  has  been  projected  to  be  0.36  mgd**  based  on  averages  of  water  con- 
sumption per  person  in  typical  San  Francisco  high-rise  office  buildings.*** 

Water  service  to  these  buildings  will  be  provided  on  an  individual 
basis  due  to  the  spread  of  construction  time  and  locations  of  the  buildings. 
The  effect  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  water  usage  in  the  10-block  area. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  public  facilities  involve  the  temporary 
relocation  of  the  30-in  main  in  Howard  Street  which  will  be  reinstalled  as 
a  36-in  line.     The  estimated  cost  to  the  project  is  $250,000.**** 

Costs  for  utility  system  work  associated  with  the  private  and  peri- 
pheral portions  of  Yerba  Buena  will  be  borne  by  the  developers.  Designs 
have  not  started  which  would  allow  order  of  magnitude  estimates  for  this 
I  work.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will  be  minimal  since  the  only 
work  necessary  will  probably  be  extension  of  branches  from  the  adjacent 
streets  to  the  individual  buildings. 

c.       Impact  of  the  Proposed  Work 

(1)  Construction.     Construction  uses  of  water  will  include:  general 
washdown,  concrete  curing,  wet  blasting,  soils  compacting,  and  dust 
control. 

For  the  central  block  public  portion,  an  estimate  for  construction 
water  usage  is  0.01  mgd,  based  on  similar  projects.*****  Construction 
water  use  for  the  other  phases  has  not  been  estimated;  however,  the  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  be  similar,  depending  directly  upon  the  final 
construction  schedules.     This  water  can  be  provided  by  either  direct 
connection  to  a  water  main  or  fire  hydrant  and  water  meter.  Normally 
due  to  the  variety  of  uses  and  locations  required,  two  or  three  meters 
may  be  used. 

(2)  Total  Yerba  Buena  Center.     Due  to  the  grid  system  characteris- 
tics,  the  total  University  Mound  distribution  system  can  be  utilized  for 
large  or  peak  demands  in  any  specific  area.     Therefore,  the  total  University 
Mound  system  performance  is  shown  in  Figure  J7,  and  includes: 

•  Past  consumptions  to  date, 

•  Estimated  normal  demand  growth, 

•  The  effect  of  YBC  construction,  and 

•  The  effect  of  YBC  in  total. 


*URS  Research  Company,  Economic  Analysis,  Yerba  Buena. 
**URS  Research  Company,  Utility  Analysis,  Yerba  Buena. 
***0p.  cit.,  Gayner  Engineers. 
h  ****san  Francisco  Water  District,  Planning  and  Resources  Division. 

*****McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick,  Estimated  Consumption  of  Utilities  During 
I  Construction,  Public  Facilities,  January  1973. 
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The  construction  phase  consumption  of  water  will  be  approximately 
1.6%  of  the  total  University  Mound  average  flow  (25.2  mgd)  for  1972.*  This 
is  represented  on  the  curve  by  the  line  starting  in  1973  and  phasing  out 
in  1982  as  the  construction  is  completed  and  the  construction  water  usage 
is  converted  to    user  demand.     This  demand  is  not  anticipated  to  be  large 
enough  to  cause  any  significant  changes  to  the  water  utility  system  either 
in  terms  of  number  of  employees,  water  supply,  or  maintenance  crews.** 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  water,  prior  to  the  Redevelopment 
Agency's  Yerba  Buena  program,  was  approximately  32  mgd  for  the  University 
Moiind  district  (see  Figure  J8).     During  the  period  1967  to  1972,  the  average 
daily  flow  dropped  to  25.2  mgd  reflecting,  in  part,  the  reduction  of  number 
of  water  users  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area. 

The  broken  line  represents  the  normal  demand  growth  based  on  the 
San  Francisco  historical  data,  forecast  new  construction,  and  an  extensive 
analysis  of  water  demand  by  private  consultants.***    By  the  year  2000  this 
demand  will  have  reached  29.4  mgd  or  a  growth  rate  of  approximately  0.55% 
per  year. 

The  estimated  total  demand  for  Yerba  Buena  in  1982  is  expected  to 
reach  2.9  mgd**** — or  approximately  10.7%  of  the  total  University  Mound 
system  which  will  have  a  demand  of  about  27  mgd  at  that  time. 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  Unviersity  Mound  system  at  present  is 
governed  by  the  rate  at  which  the  reservoir  can  be  replenished.  The 
reservoir  is  supplied  by  two  lines,  the  60- in  diameter  Crystal  Springs 
line  No.  2  and  the  54-in  Crystal  Springs  line  No.  1.     These  lines  can 
supply  an  average  (full  time)  of  52  mgd  and  10  mgd,  respectively,  for  a 
total  62  mgd  without  reducing  flows  to  any  other  reservoir.*****  Thus 
the  reserve  capacity  in  1982  will  be  approximately  130%  while  the  Yerba 
Buena  project  will  reduce  this  reserve  by  10.7%  to  approximately  119.3%. 

In  terms  of  the  total  effect  on  the  San  Francisco  water  district, 
the  average  daily  consumption  in  1972  was  251.1  mgd.******    Since  YBC  de- 
mand will  be  approximately  2.9  mgd,  this  represents  1.1%  of  the  total 
system. 

As  previously  discussed,  an  additional  estimated  2.55  million  sq  ft 
of  downtown  office  space,  outside  of  Yerba  Buena,  will  become  available 
between  1973  and  1982.    Approximately  10,000  employees  will  occupy  these 
offices  consuming  approximately  0.2  mgd  of  water .*******    This  volume  is 
incorporated  in  the  normal  growth  curve;  however,  it  represents  only  0.7% 
of  the  expected  water  demand  in  1982. 


*San  Francisco  Water  Department  Historical  Records,  1953-1972. 
**0p.  cit.,  San  Francisco  Water  District. 
***Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson  &  Mendenhall  -  Malcom  Pynie,  Engineers, 

An  Analysis  of  Water  Demand,  Supply  and  System  Improvements,  1969. 
****URS  Research  Company,  Utility  Analysis,  Yerba  Buena. 
*****0p.  cit.,  San  Francisco  Water  District. 
******Ibid. 

*******URS  Research  Company,  Utility  Analysis,  Yerba  Buena. 
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Base  Map:     California  State  Automobile  Association.  Boundaries  approxlma 

FIGURE  J-9      UTILITY  STEAM  SYSTEM 

DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Source;     Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
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The  major  impacts  resulting  from  water  utility  system  changes  will 
be  the  installation  of  the  16- in  main  in  Third  Street  and  the  extension 
of  the  24- in  main  in  Howard  Street  to  the  Golden  Gateway.     Though  neither 
of  these  installations  is  directly  related  to  the  Yerba  Buena  project, 
the  work  is  directly  related  because  the  project  makes  it  more  convenient 
to  do  the  work  now.     Underground  lines  will  be  exposed  and  traffic  may 
be  rerouted  for  the  Yerba  Buena  work;  therefore,  less  public  inconven- 
ience will  occur  if  this  installation  is  updated  from  the  planned  1975-1980 
to  the  present  time.     The  16- in  main  will  be  installed  between  April  15 
and  June  15,  1973.     The  Golden  Gateway  main  will  be  installed  1973-1974. 

Since  water  is  considered  a  renewable  resource,  small  increases  in 
usage  of  utilities  available  to  the  public  are  not  considered  to  be  adverse. 
The  Yerba  Buena  project  when  fully  completed  will  consume  1.1%  of  the  total 
San  Francisco  average  consumption  and  10.7%  of  University  Mound  reservoir 
system  which  serves  the  particular  area;  however,  this  represents  less 
than  one- tenth  of  the  University  Mound  reservoir  reserve  capacity. 

5.  Steam 

a.  The  Setting 

The  Yerba  Buena  area  is  served  by  two  existing  steam-generating  plants. 
Station  "T"  located  at  Fifth  and  Stevenson,  and  Station  "S"  located  on 
Geary  Street.     These  plants  are  tied  together  by  the  steam  piping  system, 
allowing  a  steam  demand  to  be  assumed  by  either  or  both  plants.    These  two 
plants  serve  an  area' shown  in  Figure  J9 . 

The  consumption  of  steam  by  the  offices  developed  outside  the  Yerba 
Buena  area  during  the  period  1973  to  1982  may  reach  16,000  pounds  per  hour. 
This  demand  is  included  in  the  impact  analysis. 

b.  Description  of  the  Proposed  Work 

Steam  which  can  serve  as  an  alternate  for  natural  gas  is  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  Yerba  Buena  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
project  area,  at  Fourth  and  Mission  streets.     An  insulated  steam  line 
would  run  under  Fourth  Street  to  the  project  central  heating  plant  loca- 
ted at  Fourth  and  Folsom,  or  approximately  three  blocks. 

The  central  block  public  facilities  will  require  approximately  64,800 
Ibs/hr  of  steam.*    The  private  and  peripheral  facilities  will  probably 
have  separate  heating  equipment  in  each  building  rather  than  a  central 
plant.     For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  estimates  of  steam  consumption 
have  been  made:     for  the  central  block  private  facilities — approximately 
31,000  Ibs/hr,  and  for  the  peripheral  area~29,000  Ibs/hr.** 


*0p.  cit.,  Gayner  Engineers. 
**URS  Research  Company,  Utility  Analysis,  Yerba  Buena. 
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The  costs  to  the  project  for  bringing  steam  to  the  Yerba  Buena  site 
to  serve  the  public  facilities  only  have  been  preliminarily  estimated  by 
the  utility  company  to  be  $377,000.     This  cost  is  based  on  use  of  high 
pressure  steam. 

c.      Impact  of  Proposed  Work 

Figure  JlO  demonstrates  the  past  and  future  steam  demands  on  the 
steam  supply  system  in  San  Francisco  served  by  stations  "T"  and  "S." 
This  future  demand  includes  the  new  office  space  demands  by  developments 
outside  of  Yerba  Buena.     The  upper  broken  line  represents  the  additional 
load  imposed  on  the  system  by  YBC.     The  public  facilities  will  consume 
25,000  Ibs/hr  or  5.4%  of  the  system  capacity.     The  total  project  when  com- 
pleted in  1982  will  consume  approximately  85,000  Ibs/hr  of  steam  or  13.4% 
of  the  estimated  system  capacity  at  that  time. 

The  uppermost  line  on  the  diagram  represents  the  ultimate  system 
capacity.     A  third  boiler  addition  to  Station  "T"  has  been  planned  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  according  to  the  utility  company,  would  be  installed 
regardless  of  whether  Yerba  Buena  is  completed,  because  of  the  long-term 
growing  consumption  of  steam.    However,  YBC  by  1982  will  consume 
84,000  Ibs/hr  or  the  equivalent  of  3.9  years  of  normal  growth  of  steam 
demand,  thus  accelerating  any  future  necessary  expansion  of  the  system  by 
an  estimated  3.9  years. 

At  the  past  rate  of  steam  demand  growth,  the  next  expansion  would  be 
required  in  about  1976.     This  is  based  on  the  utility  company  policy  of 
expanding  system  capacity  when  the  system  reserve  is  reduced  to  15%.  With 
the  Yerba  Buena  public  facilities  being  developed,  this  date  would  probably 
be  changed  to  1975.     The  central  block  private  facilities  and  the  peri- 
pheral area  each  would  move  future  expansions  up  by  one  to  one  and  one-half 
years;  thus  by  1982,  the  total  steam  system  expansion  schedule  would  be 
accelerated  by  three  to  four  years. 

The  possibility  of  causing  a  future  steam  plant  expansion  to  be 
accelerated  by  a  few  years  could  be  considered  an  adverse  impact.  The 
expansion  probably  will  add  four  or  five  steam  plant  employees  and  require 
a  certain  amount  of  construction.    However,  this  future  expansion  cannot 
be  defined  at  this  time  sufficiently  to  evaluate  the  long-range  effects 
on  the  environment. 

Because  steam  is  generated  by  the  use  of  natural  gas,  this  represents 
a  less  efficient  use  of  a  natural  resource  for  heating  than  the  direct  use 
of  gas  or  fuel  oil. 

6.  Telephone 

a.      The  Setting 

The  telephone  cable  distribution  system  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area  is 
shown  in  Figure  Jll.    As  shown.  Plant  Forecast  Section  (PFS)  No.  4  includes 
nearly  all  of  the  Yerba  Buena  area. 
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Base  Map:     California  State  Automobile  Association.  Boundaries  approxl 

FIGURE  J-11      TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  NETWORK,  PES  #4 

PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Source;     Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
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The  telephone  exchange  at  Pine  and  Kearny  streets  is  currently  being 
relieved  of  its  telephone  demand  in  the  area  south  of  Market  by  a  new 
exchange  located  at  Second  and  Folsom.     This  switch  of  service  has  been 
underway  for  a  number  of  years  due  to  the  constantly  growing  telephone 
demands.     This  new  building  was  completed  in  1972  and  includes  capacity 
to  handle  all  future  expected  Yerba  Buena  requirements.    As  an  example, 
eight  4-in  conduits  will  be  installed  undergrovind  from  this  exchange  to 
the  Yerba  Buena  telephone  distribution  room;  however,  one  conduit  can 
hold  a  cable  having  a  capacity  of  2700  telephone  cable  pairs.     For  the  cen- 
tral block  facilities,  only  1200  cable  pairs  are  expected  to  be  necessary. 
Thus,  the  ultimate  Yerba  Buena  system  capacity  could  reach  eight  2700-cable 
pairs  before  expending  the  present  capacity.     This  exchange  has  a  total 
capacity  of  approximately  thirty-five  4-in  conduits. 

b.  Description  of  Proposed  Work 

The  Exhibit  Hall  will  be  the  main  user  of  telephone  cables;  however, 
the  activities  that  entail  specifically  heavy  telephone  use  may  infrequently 
occur.    Examples  are  political  conventions  and  computer  and  electronic 
shows  that  use  many  circuits  for  equipment  demonstration  purposes.  Any 
activity  with  heavy  TV  coverage  may  use  two  or  three  cables  for  a  single 
event.     If  such  an  event  is  planned  without  similar  uses  following,  the 
local  telephone  company  may  install  the  necessary  cables  for  the  event  and 
remove  the  cables  after  the  event  is  over. 

c.  Impact  of  Proposed  Work 

The  extent  of  construction  will  be  the  installation  of  duct  work 
to  contain  eight  4-in  conduits  under  Folsom  Street  from  Second  to  Third 
streets,  a  distance  of  one  block.     The  impact  will  manifest  itself  largely 
as  inconveniences  as  discussed  under  natural  gas. 

Figure  Jl2  depicts  the  effect  of  YBC  on  the  total  PFS  No.  4  telephone 
systems.     It  shows  the  past  growth  of  telephone  usage  in  terms  of  cable 
pairs  installed  in  the  substreet  ducts.     The  lower  broken  line  represents 
the  normal  expected  growth  in  PFS  No.  4  due  to  additional  offices  construc- 
ted other  than  Yerba  Buena.     The  upper  broken  line  shows  the  estimated 
additional  telephone  cables  required  to  serve  Yerba  Buena.     By  1982,  it  is 
expected  Yerba  Buena  may  require  as  a  maximum  approximately  7500  telephone 
cable  pairs  to  be  installed,  or  0.8%  of  the  total  exchange  capacity.  Ac- 
cording to  telephone  company  officials,  this  demand  will  not  cause  a  dis- 
cernible increase  in  company  employees. 

As  indicated  in  subsection  a  above,  the  total  conduit  capacity  of 
Che  exchange  is  completely  adequate  for  projected  future  need. 

^.     Mitigation  Measures 

1.  Construction 

Normal  measures  that  can  be  utilized  during  the  installation  of  the 
itility  lines  to  minimize  the  effect  on  the  environment,  and  that  conversa- 
:ions  with  appropriate  agencies  indicate  will  be  utilized  wherever  prac- 
-Ical,  include: 
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•  Scheduling  of  work  to  avoid  peak  rush  hours, 

•  Wetting  down  excavations  to  minimize  dust  pollution, 

•  Using  electrical  versus  fossil  fuel  powered  equipment  to 
reduce  noise, 

•  Paying  strict  attention  to  elimination  of  hazards  to 
safety,  and 

•  Scheduling  of  installations  to  coincide  where  they  occur 
in  the  same  street. 

b.      Long  Term 

Measures  can  be  instituted  to  control  the  stack  gas  quality  within 
limits  of  the  applicable  regulations.     These  would  include  use  of  low 
pollutant  fuels  such  as  No .  2  diesel  and,  as  necessary,  monitoring  instru- 
mentation and  afterburner  equipment  to  reduce  pollutant  levels. 

Long-term  consumption  can  be  minimized  by  the  careful  selection  of 
the  most  efficient  lighting,  heating,  air  conditioning,  and  other  utility 
uses . 

8.      Alternatives  to  Proposed  Project 

The  consximption  of  utilities  is  dependent  on  the  mix  and  scope  of  the 
proposed  project. 

•  If  the  total  project  were  comprised  of  primarily  medium-density 
public  hoiising,  the  consumption  of  natural  gas  might  approximate  422  mcf/yr 
This  compares  with  the  estimated  407  mcf/yr  for  the  presently  planned  facil 
ities.     The  demand  for  telephones,  water,  and  electricity  would  have  the 
same  relative  demands. 

.   •        The  development  of  only  the  central  block  area  or  only  the 
public  facilities  would  reduce  utility  consumption.     Natural  gas  demand, 
for  example,  would  drop  from  an  estimated  407  mcf/yr  to  47  mcf/yr  for 
the  public  facilities  and  235  mcf/yr  for  the  total  central  block.     If  the 
peripheral  area  were  restored  to  the  original  land  use  and  building  sizes, 
the  natural  gas  consumption  would  be  approximately  100  mcf/yr.     The  total 
thus  would  be  335  mcf/yr  or  a  17.7%  reduction  of  natural  gas  usage.  The 
remaining  utility  usages  would  also  decrease. 

•  Based  on  estimates  of  past  consumption  given  earlier  in  this 
section,  if  the  area  were  developed  as  it  existed  before  redevelopment  demo 
lition,  overall  utility  demand  would  probably  be  somewhat  higher  than  at 
that  time  because  of  increased  lighting,  air  conditioning,  and  telephone 
usage  to  be  expected. 

•  Yerba  Buena  as  an  open  space  would  result  in  significantly  lower 
levels  of  consumption  of  such  utilities  as  telephone,  electricity,  and  gas; 
water  usage  would  be  expected  to  increase  due  to  the  necessary  watering 

of  large  green  areas.     Electricity  would  be  necessary  for  night  lighting. 
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K.       LIQUID  AND  SOLID  WASTES  IMPACTS 


1.  Introduction 

The  wastes  generated  during  the  construction  phases  and  during  the 
subsequent  final  development  of  YBC  can  be  categorized  as  liquid  domestic 
waste,  storm  water  runoff,  contributory  construction  wastes,  and  solid 
wastes.     The  first  three  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  subsection  a,  and  the 
fourth  in  subsection  b,  below. 

Environmental  impacts  of  waste  disposal  associated  with  YBC  are  dealt 
with  in  the  respective  subsections.     They  are  based  on  projections  made  of 
the  actual  construction  activity  and  of  the  ultimate  average  population 
and  dynamic  or  peak  populations  expected  on  completion  of  the  project. 

The  question  of  possible  earthquake-induced  breaks  in  sanitary  sewer 
system  lines  is  discussed  in  Section  L  -  Geology. 

2.  Liquid  Wastes 

a.  The  Setting 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  a  combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewer 
system  with  wastes  being  carried  to  one  of  three  waste  disposal  facilities. 
The  YBC  falls  into  the  contributory  area  feeding  the  North  Point  Treatment 
Plant.     Because  of  the  combined  sewer  system,  both  domestic  and  urban  run- 
off wastes  ultimately  find  their  way  to  this  facility.     To  appropriately 
j  describe  in  detail  the  liquid  waste  generation  regime,  three  distinct 
I  categories  are  discussed,  as  noted  above:     domestic  waste,  urban  runoff, 
and  the  construction-associated  pollutants  deposited  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  during  the  construction  phase. 

The  city  is  currently  developing  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for 
waste  handling  and  disposal  in  order  to  meet  prescribed  federal  and  state 
discharge  requirements.     The  existing  facility  at  the  North  Point  Treatment 
Plant  is  presently  defined  as  a  primary  treatment  facility  with  some  mod- 
ifications to  improve  its  present  operational  efficiency.     The  facility, 
however,   is  inadequate  to  meet  either  the  hydraulic  input  or  the  organic 
load  and  will  have  to  be  greatly  modified  to  meet  regulatory  requirements. 
The  city,  in  master  plan-related  upgrading  of  its  facilities,  will  phase 
out  the  present  plant  now  serving  the  development  area  and  transfer  these 
flows  and  the  projected  wastes  generated  by  YBC  to  the  Southeast  Treatment 
Plant. 

b.  The  Impact 

The  major  long-term  impact  of  YBC  will  be  the  peak  or  dynamic  load- 
ing of  liquid  wastes  on  the  municipal  facilities.     Peak  loadings  will  be 
associated  with  simultaneous  maximum  utilization  of  both  the  public  and 
private  facilities.     Generally,   these  peaks  will  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  a  12-hour  interval;  usually  the  interval  will  be  shorter. 
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During  the  construction  phase,   the  gross  liquid  waste  discharge 
(urban  runoff  and  domestic-  and  construction-generated  liquid  wastes)  to 
the  municipal  treatment  facilities  is  not  a  significant  excess.     The  total 
flow  as  well  as  characteristics  of  this  discharge  clearly  indicate  no  ab- 
normal impact  when  compared  with  the  daily  average  flows  and  loading  at 
the  existing  treatment  facility. 

Table  Kl  summarizes  YBC  waste  generation. 


TABLE  K-1 
SUMMARY  OF  YBC  WASTE  GENERATION* 


Facilities 

Urban 
Runoff 

Domestic 
Waste 

Solid 
Waste 

Construction 
Liquid  Solid 

(mgd) 

(mgd) 

(tons/yr) 

(mgd) 

(tons) 

Central  Block 

-  Public 

1.6 

20,000 

0.01 

800 

Central  Block 

-  Private 

1.5 

14,000 

0.01 

800 

Peripheral 

1.0 

11,000 

0.01 

1,400 

Total 

0.75 

4.1 

45,000 

0.03 

3,000 

*Quantities  represent  rounded  numbers. 


(1)     Domestic  Waste.     Assuming  that  the  period  1960-1965  represents  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  preredevelopment  activities,  a  contributory  popula- 
tion in  the  area  averaged  perhaps  18,000  persons  with  an  associated  domes- 
tic waste  flow  of  about  2  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd),  and  an  organic 
loading  of  approximately  3600  pounds  of  BOD  (biochemical  oxygen  demand) 
per  day.     Other  constituents  of  the  waste,  based  on  analyses  conducted  at 
the  Southeast  Treatment  Plant,*  indicate  that  the  domestic  waste  is  typical 
of  most  metropolitan  areas,  and  except  for  industrial  contributions  from 
other  portions  of  the  city,  cannot  be  considered  as  being  abnormal  or  un- 
conventional.    Since  the  redevelopment  program  has  developed,  the  contribu- 
tory population  in  the  area  has  decreased  significantly;  representative 
inputs  to  the  Southeast  Treatment  Plant  are  now  about  one-sixth  of  the 
preredevelopment  years. 

Recognizing  that  the  project  population  ranges  widely  from  a  static 
occupancy  figure  of  approximately  25,000  persons  to  a  dynamic  peak  of 
nearly  100,000  persons  (assuming  a  maximum  utilization  of  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  Sports  Arena) ,  tabulation  of  waste  generation  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  average  and  maximum  conditions.     Domestic  sanitary  wastes  would 


*Chlorlnation  Study  -  San  Francisco  Southeast  Plant.  URS  Research  Company, 
1969. 
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Impact  the  treatment  facility  under  average  conditions  at  about  the  same 
level  as  during  the  preredevelopment  phase,  while  peak  conditions  would 
contribute  waste  flows  approximately  four  times  greater  than  the  average 
or  static  contribution.     Characterizing  this  in  terms  of  projected  flows, 
this  would  represent  approximately  2.5  mgd  for  average  conditions  with  a 
peak  of  4.1  mgd  (probably  for  no  longer  than  a  12-hour  period)  during 
maximum  utilization    of  the  area  (based  on  1.6  mgd  for  the  central  public, 
1.5  mgd  for  the  central  private,  and  1.0  mgd  for  the  peripheral  areas). 
Based  on  present  flows  to  the  treatment  facility,  this  represents  a  range 
of  4-7%  of  the  normal  hydraulic  input  of  60  mgd  to  the  facilities.  The 
character  of  this  waste,  in  terms  of  typical  constituents  used  to  describe 
domestic  waste,  is  shown  in  Table  K2. 


TABLE  K-2 
ESTIMATED  YBC  DOMESTIC  WASTE 


Parameter 
Flow  mgd 

Maximum  4.1 
Average  2 . 5 

Loading,  lbs/day 
BOD5 

Maximum  22,960 

Average  6,800 

Suspended  Solids 

Maximum  24,800 
Average  7,360 

Bacteria* 

Total  Coliform 
Fecal  Coliform 

Phosphates 

Average  950 

Kjeldahl 
Nitrogen 

Average  717 
Nitrates 

Average  25 

*Bacteria  reported  as  number  of  organisms, 
Source;     URS  Research  Company. 
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(2)     Urban  Runoff.     Urban  runoff  is  most  appropriately  defined  as 
flow  resulting  from  rainfall  which  washes  away  accumulated  debris  In  the 
city  streets,  ultimately  depositing  this  In  the  city's  combined  sewer  sys- 
tem.    Urban  runoff  is  a  rather  new  area  of  Investigation.    However,  defini- 
tive information  concerning  the  characteristics  of  urban  runoff  from 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  areas  is  available  from  a  recently 
published  Environmental  Protection  Agency  report.*    One  of  the  test  series 
Included  in  this  study  was  conducted  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and, 
therefore,  information  germane  to  the  area  in  question  is  both  current  and 
site  objective. 

The  unique  characteristics  of  urban  runoff  Include  significant  con- 
tributions of  heavy  metals,  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  and  other  constituents 
such  as  many  readily  identified  with  domestic  waste.     Evidence  Indicates 
that  most  of  the  pollutants  found  in  urban  runoff  are  contributed  by  auto- 
mobile traffic.     In  order  to  appropriately  quantify  the  waste  loads,  it  is 
necessary  to  correlate  the  pollutants  found  on  the  city  streets  with  rain- 
fall characteristics  in  and  around  the  project  area.**    The  shorter  the 
interval  between  rainfall  periods,  the  more  uniform  is  the  pollution  load, 
while  conversely,   the  worse  situations — i.e.,  shock  loads — are  associated 
with  runoff  occurring  from  the  first  or  initial  rainfall  of  the  season. 
In  other  words,  in  a  city  such  as  San  Francisco  where  many  months  may  pass 
without  rain,  the  initial  rains  in  the  fall  contribute  the  most  significant 
pollutant  loads  to  the  treatment  facility.     Rather  than  attempt  to  detail 
all  of  the  contributory  elements  of  urban  runoff,   the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  above-mentioned  Investigation  for  the  specific  characterization  of 
the  study  area. 

Typical  values  are  shown  in  Table  K3.     Those  values  are  based  on  an 
area  of  22  square  miles  with  a  population  of  100,000  persons,  which  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  ultimate  population  of  the  redeveloped  area. 
Conditions  prior  to  the  Yerba  Buena  redevelopment  project  were  such  that 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  by  the  city  to  either  accommodate  or  ade- 
quately treat  urban  runoff.     This  consideration  is  now  being  addressed  in 
the  master  plan  for  waste  collection  and  treatment  for  the  city. 

Contributory  urban  runoff  from  the  project  site  is  somewhat  more  dif- 
ficult to  describe  in  general  terms  because  the  runoff  is  a  function  of 
rainfall  frequency  and  intensity.     A  review  of  Weather  Bureau  information, 
available  at  the  San  Francisco  Airport,  Indicates  an  average  rainfall  fre- 
quency of  62  events  per  season  with  an  average  intensity  of  0.1  in/hr. 
Assuming  a  contributory  project  area  of  approximately  87  acres  and  an  80% 
runoff  coefficient,  ±t  is  possible  to  project  the  urban  runoff  for  a  given 
incident.     The  values  for  a  four-hour  storm  and  an  eight-hour  storm  range 
from  0.75  mgd-1.5  mgd.     This  represents  a  superimposed  impact  on  the  dry 
weather  flow  which  is  60  mgd.     However,  this  contribution  is  insignificant 
in  context  of  the  total  contribution  from  the  contributory  urban  runoff 
area  reaching  the  treatment  facilities — which  can  be  as  high  as  150  mgd. 


*Water  Pollution  Aspects  of  Street  Surface  Contaminants «  EPA  R-2-7 2-081, 
November  1972,  Office  of  Research  and  Monitoring. 
**Data  on  rainfall  characteristics  supplied  by  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  San 
Francisco  Airport. 
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TABLE  K-3 


STREET  RUNOFF  POLLUTANTS  - 
CITY  OF  100,000  POPULATION 


Street  Surface 
Runoff 
(following  1-hr  istonii) 
(Ibs/hr) 

Settleable  Plus  Suspended  Solids  560,000 
BOD5  5,600 
COD  13,000 
Kjeldahl  Nitrogen  880 
Phosphates  440 
Total  Coliform  Bacteria  (org/hr*)  4,000  x  10^^ 

*OrganisTns/hour . 

Source;     URS  Research  Company. 


The  associated  pollutant  load  from  this  urban  runoff  is,  however, 
expected  to  increase  over  the  preredevelopment  situation  because  projec- 
tions indicate  an  increased  traffic  volume  coincident  with  the  redevelop- 
ment project,  although  resulting  predominantly  from  growth  of  total  downtown 
employment  and  activity.     Since  preliminary  studies  of  urban  runoff  show  a 
correlation  between  traffic  intensity  and  pollutant  concentrations  on  the 
streets,  one  approach  is  to  assume  a  straight-line  relationship  between 
traffic  buildup  and  pollutant  concentrations.     Traffic  studies  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  10%  projected  traffic  increase  by  1980;  therefore, 
calculations  have  been  made  to  project  a  10%  increase  in  pollutant  loads 
in  the  project  area.    These  waste  characteristics  are  summarized  in 
Table  K4. 

(3)     Construction  -  Along  the  Haul  Route.     Construction  projects 
generally  require  site  excavation  such  as  is  anticipated  for  the  YBC. 
Excavation  materials,  generally  soil,  are  hauled  from  the  site  to  an  ap- 
propriate dump.     In  the  case  of  YBC,  excavation  material  will  be  deposited 
in  India  Basin.     Conventional  construction  practices  dictate  that  excava- 
ted material  will  be  hauled  to  the  dump  site  by  truck.     During  the  haul, 
some  excavated  material  is  dropped  from  the  vehicle  to  the  pavement  along 
the  haul  route.     This  material,  in  turn,  becomes  part  of  the  urban  runoff, 
and  because  of  its  special  nature — i.e.,  associated  only  with  the  construc- 
tion period — it  represents  a  separate  and  distinct  form  of  pollution.  Very 
little  information  is  available  on  the  quantity  and  character  of  this 
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material  in  terms  of  its  pollution  potential.    However,  a  review  of  present 
construction  practices  indicates  that,  on  the  average,  approximately  0.1% 
of  the  haul  material  is  indeed  lost  along  the  haul  route.* 

Using  information  from  lysimeter  studies**  and  private  communications 
with  Cornell  University,***  a  preliminary  estimate  was  made  of  the  pollu- 
tion characteristics  of  excavated  materials.     It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
an  organic  content  in  the  order  of  0.002  lb/lb  of  excavated  material.  Assum- 
ing that  the  chemical  oxygen  demand  (COD)  is  in  a  1  to  1  ratio  with  the 
organic  content  and  that  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand ,  measured  in  terms 
of  a  five-day  exertion,  is  approximately  27%  of  this  value,  an  estimate  of 
the  BOD  would  be  about  0.00054  lb/lb  of  excavated  material. 

Using  this  information,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  anticipated 
urban  runoff  load  to  a  waste  treatment  facility  from  this  type  of  construction- 
related  activity.    Necessarily,  the  removal  of  this  excavation  material  from 
the  streets  and  into  the  storm  water  system  is  a  function  of  either  rainfall 
or  street  cleaning  activities  such  as  occur  when  the  streets  are  flushed. 
Therefore,  the  actual  impact  of  this  contribution  becomes  a  function  of 
rainfall  frequency  or  cleaning  practices. 

Using  the  general  information  developed  above,  the  soil  spillage  con- 
tribution to  the  treatment  facility  can  be  estimated.    Based  on  moving  some 
34.2  million  pounds  of  excavated  material,  the  information  developed  in 
Table  K5  represents  an  estimated  spectrum  of  pollution  load  ranging  from  a 
situation  where  a  rainfall  incident  occurs  only  once  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
struction phase  (extremely  conservative  and  highly  unlikely)  to  a  situation 
where  there  are  as  many  as  18  individual  rainfall  incidents  during  this 
same  period.    Assuming  a  90-day  hauling  period,  this  would  mean  a  rainfall 
event  every  five  days.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  washdown  practice 
along  the  hauling  route  is  effected,   then  a  daily  pollution  load  would  be 
about  17  lbs  of  BOD. 


TABLE  K-5 

POLLUTANT  LOAD  FROM  SOIL  SPILLAGE  VS 
RAINFALL  OCCURRENCES  DURING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  YBC* 


Number  of  Rainfall  Events 
1  i  hi  i§. 

Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand** 

(lbs/occurrence)  1,564         255         170  85 

*Assuming  a  90-day  hauling  period. 
**Estimated  contributory  area  along  hauling  route:     1,450  acres. 

Source;     URS  Research  Company. 


*Compllation  of  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Factors.  Office  of  Air  Programs, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  1972. 
**Proceedin^s  37th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Pollution  Control 
Association.  November  16-22,   1963,  p.  126. 
***Personal  phone  conversation  with  Professor  Ray  Leer,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Cornell  University. 
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TABLE  K-6 


LIQUID  WASTE  GENERATION 
YERBA  BUENA  CONSTRUCTION  PHASE 


Construction 

Parameter  Activities*  Urban  Runoff  Domestic  Waste 

Flow  mgd 

Maximum  1.50 

Average  0.03**  0.75***  0.03 


Loading,  lbs /day 

BOD5 

Maximum 

Average  -  2.75 

Suspended  Solids 
Maximum 

Average  -  136 

Bacteria**** 

Total  Conform  1,060  x  10^ 

Fecal  Conform  310  x  10^ 

Phosphates 

Average  0.32 

Kj  eldahl 
Nitrogen 

Average  0.53 
Nitrates 

Average  0.21 


*Spraying  vehicles,  site  cleanup,  curing,  etc. 
**This  excludes  an  additional  36  mgd  of  watering  for  foundation 
construction. 
***Based  on  a  A-hour  storm. 
****Bacteria  reported  as  number  of  organisms. 
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(4)     Construction  -  On  Site.    During  the  construction  phase,  contri- 
butory liquid  wastes  will  Include  the  domestic  waste  from  construction 
site  personnel,  urban  runoff  during  the  construction  period,  disposition 
of  flow  from  dewaterlng  activities,  and  disposition  of  excavation  material 
deposited  on  the  streets  when  being  hauled  to  the  India  Basin  site.  The 
domestic  waste  contributed  during  the  construction  phase  resulted  from  on- 
site  construction  workers  and  skeletal  staff  occupants  of  the  facilities 
and  buildings  during  stages  of  construction.     A  maximum  projected  population 
through  the  year  1975  is  3000+  individuals,  and  this  domestic  contribution 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  contribution  prior  to  the  initiation  of  full- 
scale  construction  activity.     An  estimate  of  the  expected  domestic  wastes 
is  shown  in  Table  K6 .     It  has  been  stated  earlier  that  this  population 
represents  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  contributory  population  prior  to 
the  redevelopment  program  and,   therefore,  poses  no  additional  environmental 
Impact  on  the  existing  treatment  facilities. 

Liquid  wastes  directly  attributable  to  the  construction  activity  have 
been  estimated  based  on  a  review  of  water  bills  at  other  construction  sites. 
Thus  it  is  expected  that  the  construction  area  will  contribute  approximately 
1  million  gal /month  of  waste  flow  to  the  existing  treatment  facility;  in 
addition,  dewaterlng  activities  will  contribute  approximately  0.4  million 
gal/day  of  flow  to  the  facility.     The  pollutional  impact  of  this  contribu- 
tion can  be  considered  negligible  as  it  consists  primarily  of  groundwater 
resulting  from  the  dewaterlng  operations  and  silt  containing  water  with 
some  organic  content  from  other  construction-related  activities.     While  it 
Is  impossible  to  make  detailed  estimates  of  the  actual  characteristics  of 
this  material,  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  they  do  not  represent  a 
unique  pollutant  load  and  are  fully  compatible  with  treatment  facilities 
as  they  presently  exist. 

Urban  runoff  from  the  area  will  be  essentially  the  same  during  the 
construction  phase  as  it  was  during  pre-construction  so  long  as  the  pollu- 
tant load  from  the  hauling  operations  of  excavated  materials  is  considered 
as  a  separate  contributory  element.     This  is  also  shown  in  Table  K6. 

Construction  activities  are  currently  underway  to  relocate  an  8- ft 
diameter  underground  sewer  under  Howard  Street.     This  line  is  being  re- 
routed under  Mission  Street  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the  Yerba 
Buena  underground  structures.     The  Yerba  Buena  construction  schedules  call 
for  excavation  to  begin  in  1973  which  in  turn  necessitates  rerouting  of 
this  sewer  in  early  1973. 

This  excavation  represents  a  soils  removal  of  approximately  8400 
cubic  yards  which  is  relatively  insignificant  compared  to  the  estimated 
1  million  cu  yds  for  the  Yerba  Buena  central  block. 

3.       Solid  Wastes 

a.      The  Setting 

The  redevelopment  area,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  city  is  served 
by  a  private  scavenger  company  under  contract  to  the  city.     Wastes  are 
collected  from  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  establishments 
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and  hauled  to  dump  sites  either  in  the  City  of  Mountain  View  or  in  the 
City  of  Richmond  where  they  are  deposited  in  landfills.  Specifically, 
construction  wastes,  made  up  of  discarded  forms,  timbers,  demolition 
rubble,  etc.,  are  usually  hauled  to  the  Richmond  site. 

b.       The  Impact  ^^^1 

A  review  of  the  wastes  produced  by  the  area  prior  to  redevelopment 
activities  indicates  a  conventional  mix  of  solid  waste  materials  repre-^H 
sentative  of  residential  and  commercial  activities.     Generally  accepted  lHj 
figures  for  these  wastes  are  about  5.8  Ibs/capita/day  for  residential  and 
hotel  wastes,  3.5  Ibs/capita/day  for  commercial  wastes,  3.5  Ibs/capita/day 
for  construction  wastes.*    The  waste  materials  collected  from  the  redevel- 
opment area  have  been  and  continue  to  be  compatible  with  disposal  to 
sanitary  landfills.     No  discernible  hazardous  wastes  were  identified  as 
coming  from  this  area.     The  present  life  expectancy  of  the  Mountain  View 
landfill  site  is  seven  years  and  the  Richmond  site,  approximately  40  years. 

Solid  waste  generation  during  the  post-redevelopment  period  is 
estimated  to  average  45,000  tons  per  year.     This  represents  approximately 
9%  of  the  total  solid  waste  generated  by  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.     Assuming  that  this  material  is  all  to  be  deposited  in  the 
sanitary  landfill  presently  used  by  the  city,  the  landfill  life  expec- 
tancy would  be  reduced  by  some  6-10  weeks.     This  represents  an  insignifi- 
cant impact  on  the  disposal  facilities.     However,  as  noted,  the  landfill 
site  has  only  a  seven-year  life  expectancy,  and  this  material  will  ulti- 
mately be  deposited  in  a  newly  selected  site  yet  to  be  determined  by 
the  city.     A  summary  of  solid  waste  generation  data  is  given  in  Table  K7. 


TABLE  K-7 

SOLID  WASTE  GENERATION 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


 Estimated   City  of 

Parameter  Construction    Long  Term      San  Francisc 

Construction  Period  (tons/yr)  202 

Average  Commercial  and  Residential 
Solid  Waste  (1976-1982)   (tons/yr)  24,590 

Final  Generation  of  Commercial  and 
Residential  Solid  Waste  (tons/yr)  45,082  520,000 

Source:     Sunset  Scavenger  Corporation  and  URS  Research  Company. 


^Status  of  Solid  Waste  Management  in  California,  1968;  and  A  Program  Plan 
for  Solid  Waste  Management  in  California,  1967;  both  by  California  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  1967. 
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Construction .     The  solid  wastes  generated  during  the  construction 
period  are  attributed  to  construction  debris  and  miscellaneous  materials 
used  by  the  contractors  and  disposed  of  after  use.     During  the  construc- 
tion phase,  a  total  of  approximately  200  tons  of  waste  material  are 
expected  to  be  generated  per  year  for  each  facility  group.     Thus,  approxi- 
mately 800  tons  will  be  generated  by  the  central  block  public  facilities, 
800  tons  by  the  central  block  private  facilities,  and  1400  tons  by  the 
peripheral  facilities.     This  represents  a  totally  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  gross  solid  wastes  collected  annually  in  San  Francisco  or  even 
within  the  Yerba  Buena  redevelopment  area. 

4.  Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures,  which  would  tend  to  reduce  both  the  liquid  waste 
and  solid  waste  impacts  during  both  the  construction  phase  and  the  post- 
redevelopment  phase,  include  the  following: 

•  Employment  of  strict  water  conservation  practices  such  as  pos- 
sibly using  dewatering  water  for  construction  washdown  activities. 

•  Discharging  construction  wastewaters  to  an  on-site  silting 
basin  to  control  sediment  and  organic  loads  of  a  sewerage  system. 

•  Frequent  cleaning  of  streets  by  the  project  construction  forces 
along  the  excavation  haul  site  so  as  to  average  the  pollution  load  on  the 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

•  Use  of  covers  on  trucks  hauling  excavation  fill. 

•  Maintaining  level  loads  in  all  trucks  hauling  excavation  fill. 

•  Use  of  a  conveyor  system  to  move  excavation  materials  from 
the  site  to  the  trucks. 

•  Use  of  preformed  construction  forms. 

•  Total  underground  excavation  and  relocation  of  the  8- ft 
diameter  Howard  Street  sewer.     This  work  is  being  performed  by  underground 
excavation  without  any  open  trenches  except  where  the  soil  is  removed  and 
loaded  into  dump  trucks. 

5.  Alternatives 

•  The  development  of  Yerba  Buena  to  include  primarily  all  public 
housing  would  result  in  an  estimated  population  of  100,000.     At  an  average 
water  consumption  of  125  gallons  per  day,  the  domestic  sewage  load  would 
approximate  1.25  mgd  or  50%  of  the  projected  Yerba  Buena  demand.  The 
reduction  of  1.25  mgd  will  be  less  than  1%  of  the  total  flow  to  the  pro- 
posed Southeast  plant  capacity. 

Solid  waste  reductions  will  also  follow  the  same  magnitudes. 
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•  Development  of  only  the  central  block  or  public  facilities  will 
not  produce  a  significant  change  in  the  production  of  solid  and  liquid 
wastes  as  it  can  be  expected  the  remaining  areas  will  eventually  be 
developed  thus  producing  similar  waste  volumes. 

•  If  the  Yerba  Buena  area  were  developed  similar  to  the  prere- 
development  state,  the  estimated  liquid  wastes  produced  would  be  approxi- 
mately 2.25  mgd  or  90%  of  the  total  expected  for  YBC  as  presently  pro- 
posed.    The  solid  wastes  would  follow  the  same  proportions. 

•  Development  of  a  complete  open  space  would  greatly  reduce  the 
volumes  of  liquid  and  solid  wastes,  the  only  sources  being  public  rest- 
rooms.     However,  since  the  storm  runoff  is  combined  with  sanitary  sewers, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  alternative,  the  total  flow  will  be  large  during 
the  winter  season. 
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L. 


GEOLOGY  IMPACTS 


1.       The  Setting 

a.  Introduction 

For  any  major  structure  built  in  the  Bay  area  the  possibility  of  an 
earthquake  and  its  effect  on  that  structure  must  be  considered.     To  prop- 
erly evaluate  this  risk  the  type  of  soil  or  rock  upon  which  a  structure 
will  be  constructed  must  be  determined  because  different  soils  and  rock 
strata  react  differently  when  a  seismic  wave  passes  through  them. 

Another  consideration  is  the  effects  that  the  actual  construction 
techniques  used  for  the  project  will  have  on  adjacent  buildings  and  the 
local  geological  regime.     The  possible  effects  include  alteration  of  the 
groundwater  regime,  areal  subsidence,  saltwater  intrusion  in  the  ground- 
water, and  erosion  of  open  cut  slopes  in  the  excavation. 

b.  Area  Geology 

Two  basic  types  of  geologic  units  are  found  in  San  Francisco:  an 
older  unit  of  consolidated  rock  which  comprises  the  underlying  bedrock, 
and  a  variety  of  young  unconsolidated  sediments  which  overlie  this  bedrock 
(Figure  LI) . 

The  bedrock  unit  is  the  Franciscan  formation  of  Late  Jurassic  and 
Early  Cretaceous  Age  (about  130  million  years  old) .     It  is  made  up  of 
interbedded  sandstones  and  shale,  bedded  chert,  and  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks.     The  formation  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  tectonic  activity 
through  geologic  time  and  has  been  altered  to  varying  degrees.  Lateral 
changes  in  lithologic  facies  are  characteristic  of  the  Franciscan.  Fresh 
rock  in  the  Franciscan  formation  is  usually  very  sound  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent foundation  material.    Weathered  Franciscan  rock  is  unstable  to  varying 
degrees;  weathering  may  extend  as  deep  as  60  feet.*    It  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  each  particular  site  individually.     Zones  of  sheared  rock  consist- 
ing of  rounded  fragments  of  hard  rock  in  a  matrix  of  soft,  plastic,  waxy 
material  are  found  within  the  Franciscan.     Such  zones  are  unstable  and  make 
a  poor  foundation  base. 

In  the  southeastern-most  portion  of  San  Francisco  occurs  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  known  as  the  Great  Valley  Sequence.**    These  beds 
are  of  the  same  approximate  age  as  the  Franciscan,  and  are  of  the  same 
general  origin,  but  physically  overlie  the  Franciscan.     They  are  not  as 


*For  a  summary  of  generalized  engineering  properties  for  various  types 
of  Franciscan  rock,  see  Geology  of  the  San  Francisco  North  Quadrangle, 
California;  J.  Schlocker,  M.G.  Bonilla,  and  D.H.  Radbruch,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Miscellaneous  Geological  Investigation,  Map  1-272, 
1958. 

**See:     J.  Schlocker,  Generalized  Geologic  Map  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region,  California;  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Environment  and  Resources 
Planning  Study,  Basic  Data  Contribution  8,  1971. 
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FIGURE  L-1       GEOLOGIC  MAP  OF  A  PORTION  OF 
DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Source:     Op.  cit.,  Geology  of  the  San  Francisco  North  Quadrangle.  California, 
Schlocker  et.  al. 
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altered  or  intruded  as  the  Franciscan,  but  are  more  intensely  folded. 
Current  geologic  hypotheses  consider  the  Franciscan  and  Great  Valley 
Sequence  to  have  been  deposited  side  by  side  in  a  broad  ocean  basin,  but 
during  later  tectonic  upheaval  the  offshore  Franciscan  was  thrust  under 
the  nearer  shore  Great  Valley  Sequence  with  a  resultant  narrowing  of  the 
ocean  basin.     These  upheavals  occurred  during  a  particular  phase  of  geo- 
logic history  many  millions  of  years  ago,  and  the  particular  forces  which 
caused  them  are  no  longer  in  operation. 

The  surface  of  the  Franciscan  is  very  irregular  due  to  stream  erosion 
in  the  geologic  past.     The  lower  elevation  hills  and  valleys  were  subse- 
quently covered  by  the  geologically  young  deposits  of  the  area,  while  the 
higher  of  these  old  hills  protrude  above  these  young  deposits  as  the  present 
hills  of  the  city. 

The  young  unconsolidated  sediments  which  blanket  the  Franciscan  com- 
plex are  much  younger.     They  are  Pleistocene  at  the  oldest  (no  older  than 
three  million  years)  and  many  are  geologically  recent  or  even  historical. 
A  large  portion  of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  area  near  but  not  on  the 
YBC  site  consists  of  manmade  fill  placed  in  the  years  following  1849.  The 
quality  of  this  fill  varies  greatly;   in  places  the  fill  includes  the  hulks 
of  ships  abandoned  during  the  gold  rush. 

This  artificial  fill  placed  between  1849  and  about  1873  was,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  dumped  in  place  and  had  very  poor  engineering  properties. 
At  the  time  of  the  1906  earthquake  much  of  the  damage  was  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  this  fill.*    Artificial  fill  now  being  placed  is  in  general  superior 
to  that  previously  placed  because  of  attention  to  engineering  properties 
at  the  time  of  filling. 

The  naturally  deposited  young  sediments  are  bay  mud  and  clay,  silty 
bay  sand,  wind  deposited  dune  sand,  and  isolated  small  patches  of  alluvium, 
landslides,  and  slope  washes.  Approximately  half  of  the  city  is  covered 
by  dune  sand  of  varying  thickness  and  elevation.  Sand  dunes  at  one  time 
extended  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  beach  to  the  bay.  The  dunes  were  formed 
by  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific.  The  sand  covers  the  windward  sides  of 
prominent  hills,  but  is  thin  on  the  leeward  sides  and  often  absent  along 
the  crests. 

Underlying  the  manmade  fill  of  areas  reclaimed  from  the  bay  is  a  suc- 
cession of  highly  variable  beds.     The  oldest  has  been  called  the  "older 
bay  mud"  and  it  lies  upon  the  irregular  surface  of  the  stream-dissected 
Franciscan.     This  unit  may  be  200  feet  thick  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  present  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  may  be  very  thin  or  absent  along  the 
margins  of  the  bay.     The  "older  bay  mud"  is  largely  a  firm  silty  clay  de- 
posit, but  contains  lenses  of  sand  and  pebbles.     It  was  deposited  in  shal- 
low, quiet  water  such  as  now  exists  in  much  of  the  bay.     Because  it  is 
firm,  buildings  are  often  founded  upon  this  unit. 


*For  a  description  of  the  effects  of  the  1906  earthquake  on  artificial 
fill,  see  Steinbrugge,  pp.   106-108,  in  Geologic  and  Engineering  Aspects 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  Fill;  H.P.  Goldman  (editor),  California  Division 
Mines  and  Geology,  Special  Report  97,  1969. 
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FIGURE  L-2      SEISMICITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  REGION 
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Overlying  the  "older  bay  mud"  in  some  areas  is  a  sand  body  up  to  50 
or  more  feet  thick  which  interfingers  with  the  mud. 

The  "younger  bay  mud"  overlies  the  sand  unit.     In  areas  where  the  • 
sand  is  absent,  the  "younger  bay  mud"  lies  directly  upon  the  "older  bay 
mud."    The  older  mud  and  sand  were  exposed  to  areal  erosion  and  the  young- 
er mud  was  deposited  upon  their  irregular  surface.     The  "younger  bay  mud" 
has  been  further  subdivided  into  a  lower  semiconsolidated  layer  and  an 
upper  soft  layer.     It  is  believed  that  the  bay  had  been  filled  with  water 
and  subsequently  drained  twice  by  fluctuations  in  sea  level.*    It  is 
presently  filled  with  water  for  the  third  time.     These  three  intervals  of 
inundation  resulted  in  the  (1)  "older  bay  mud,"  (2)  "semiconsolidated 
younger  bay  mud,"  and  (3)  "soft  younger  bay  mud"  being  deposited.  Schlocker, 
Bonilla,  and  Radbruch,**  and  Goldman***  give  the  engineering  properties  of 
the  bay  mud  deposits.     The  "younger  bay  mud"  is  generally  unsuitable  as  a 
foundation. 

c.      Seismicity  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  contains  a  number  of  large  tectonically 
active  faults:     the  San  Andreas  Fault  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city,  the 
Hayward  Fault  15  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  Sunol-Calaveras  Fault  30  miles 
east.     Figure  L2  shows  the  surface  traces  of  these  faults  and  indicates 
the  epicenters  and  magnitudes  of  historically  recorded  earthquakes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.    No  geologically  active 
faults  are  known  within  the  city.**** 

The  damage  resulting  from  a  particular  earthquake  depends  upon  its 
magnitude,  distance  of  the  epicenter  from  the  site,  distance  of  the  focus 
below  the  surface,  and  geologic  conditions  at  the  site.     Forces  exerted 
upon  structures  by  the  1971  San  Fernando  earthquake  were  probably  as  great 
as  any  to  be  expected  from  any  earthquake.*****    Earthquakes  of  larger  mag- 
nitude will  cause  the  same  maximxim  forces,  but  these  forces  will  be  exerted 
over  a  larger  area. 

The  occurrence  of  earthquakes  in  the  Bay  area  is  believed  to  be  re- 
lated to  large-scale  earth  forces  of  global  extent.    Modern  geologic  hypo- 
thesis considers  the  Bay  area  to  fall  along  the  boundary  between  two  major 


*See:     R.C.  Threasher,  Geology  of  the  Sedimentary  Deposits  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  California;  California  Division  Mines  and  Geology, 
Special  Report  82,  pp.  11-24. 
**0p.  cit. 
***0p.  cit.,  p.  22. 
****Robert  D.  Brown,  Jr.,  Faults  that  are  historically  active  or  that 
show  evidence  of  geologically  young  surface  displacement,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region;  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Environment  and 
Resources  Planning  Study,  Basic  Data  Contribution  7,  1970. 
*****See:     Bruce  A.  Bolt  (oral  communication).  The  San  Fernando  Earthquake, 
talk  and  slide  show  given  in  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971. 
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portions  of  the  earth's  crust:     the  Pacific  Ocean  and  North  American  plates. 
These  portions  of  crust,  or  "plates,"  are  continually  rotating  and  sliding 
past  one  another.     The  major  geologic  faults  of  the  area  represent  the 
boundary  of  these  plates  at  which  this  motion  Is  taking  place.  Earthquakes 
occur  because  these  plates  "stick  together"  at  their  boundaries.  Accumu- 
lating forces  build  up  stress  which  Is  suddenly  relieved  by  a  slippage 
along  the  fault  surface,  creating  an  earthquake. 

Numerous  large  earthquakes  have  occurred  In  the  Bay  area  In  the  his- 
torical past,*  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  fewer  or  smaller  earthquakes 
In  the  future.     Within  the  next  60  years  at  least  one  earthquake  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  (about  8.3)  and  several 
earthquakes  comparable  to  the  1957  San  Francisco  earthquake  (magnitude  5.3) 
can  be  expected  to  affect  the  Yerba  Buena  site. 

d.  Groundwater  Regime  of  San  Francisco 

In  low-lying  portions  of  the  city  which  are  underlain  by  a  sequence 
of  bay  mud  deposits,  the  water  table  is  normally  near  sea  level.  Recent 
large-scale  construction  projects  in  downtown  San  Francisco  have  resulted 
in  the  lowering  of  the  water  table.     The  Dames  &  Moore  report  of  1972 
indicated  that:     "Readings  taken  on  Natoma  Street  between  New  Montgomery 
Street  and  Third  Street  were  at  Elevation  -26  in  January  of  1970,  and  are 
presently  at  Elevation  -16."** 

The  stiff  clay  deposits  are  in  general  resistant  to  groundwater  pen- 
etration and  act  as  barriers  to  its  movement:     groundwater  migrates  through 
and  is  retained  in  the  sand  bodies.     The  Franciscan  deposits  tend  to  be 
impervious  when  fresh  and  unfractured,  but  may  have  high  permeability  when 
weathered  or  fractured. 

Salt  water  from  San  Francisco  Bay  penetrates  only  a  short  distance 
Inland  from  the  edge  of  the  bay.     The  movement  of  salt  water  is  restricted 
by  the  sea  wall  at  the  shoreline  and  by  overlying  impervious  bay  clay 
deposits . 

A  number  of  old  water  wells  exist  in  the  basements  of  some  of  the 
older  buildings  in  downtown  San  Francisco.     These  are  used  for  steam  heat- 
ing, laundry  purposes,  etc.     The  number  of  such  wells,  if  any,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Yerba  Buena  site,  and  their  depths,  are  not  known. 

e.  Site  Geology 

Generalized  site  geology  for  the  Yerba  Buena  area  is  given  in 
Geology  of  the  San  Francisco  North  Quadrangle;   the  portion  of  the  authors' 
geologic  section  C-C'  between  stations  6  and  7  is  one-half  block  north  of 


*John  A.  Blume  &  Associates  (consultants).  Seismic  Design  Criteria  for 
the  Public  Facilities  of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  San  Francisco,  1972. 
**Dames  &  Moore  (consultants).  Foundation  Investigation,  Yerba  Buena 
Center,  Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena,  for  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  March  20,  1972. 
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the  Yerba  Buena  site.*    The  sequence  shown  is  75  feet  of  surficial  dune 
sand  with  a  thin  lens  of  bay  mud  at  50  ft,  25  ft  of  Colma  formation,  be- 
tween 100  and  150  ft  of  Quatenary  deposits,  with  bedrock  at  between  200 
and  250  ft  below  sea  level.     Surficial  deposits  are  all  dune  sand 
(Figure  LI) . 

Detailed  site  geology  is  given  in  the  Dames  &  Moore  foundation  inves- 
tigation in  which  12  borings  are  logged  and  contours  given  for  the  top  of 
the  dense  clayey  sand,  dense  silty  sand,  stiff  silty  clay  (old  bay  clay), 
and  bedrock  surface.** 

Figure  L3  shows  the  location  of  the  Dames  &  Moore  borings.  Geologic 
cross-sections  of  the  site,  and  contours  on  the  top  of  the  various  units, 
are  shown  in  Section  L  notes. 

Surficial  deposits  within  the  site  are  dune  sand  with  a  small  amount 
of  artificial  fill  in  old  foundations. 

Areas  of  extensive  fill  are  adjacent  to  the  site  and  an  area  of  man- 
made  land  occupies  the  former  site  of  Yerba  Buena  Cove  a  few  blocks  to 
the  southeast.     A  short  distance  to  the  northeast  is  Rincon  Hill,  an  out- 
crop of  Franciscan  formation  bedrock.     The  U.S.  Coast  Survey  1852  map 
shows  sand  dunes  formerly  occupying  the  site  with  heights  of  up  to  40  feet; 
the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  is  shown  as  tideland. 

The  dune  sand  deposits  extend  below  sea  level  in  all  holes  except 
one  which  is  nearest  the  flank  of  Rincon  Hill.     Underlying  the  dune  sand 
is  a  bed  of  clay  and  silt  equivalent  to  the  "younger  bay  mud."    This  is 
thin  and  irregular  and  fingers  out  in  holes  2  and  3  on  the  flank  of 
Rincon  Hill.     A  bed  of  clayey  sand  or  sandy  clay  of  about  10  feet  thick- 
ness underlies  these.    None  of  the  above  units  occurs  lower  than 
Elevation  -30  feet,  and  as  excavations  will  be  made  to  at  least  -35  feet, 
they  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  completed  facility.     The  nature  of  these 
surficial  units  is  significant  for  construction  purposes  for  determining 
ease  of  excavation  and  stability  of  cut  slopes. 

The  next  lower  stratigraphic  unit  is  a  dense  silty  sand,  termed 
"bearing  sand"  by  Dames  &  Moore.     This  is  the  Colma  formation  and  is  the 
unit  in  which  buildings  constructed  upon  bay  sediments  are  usually  founded. 
The  top  of  this  unit  varies  from  Elevation  -14  feet  to  -29  feet  in  the  pro- 
posed Exhibit  Hall  area  and  as  high  as  Elevation  -5  feet  in  the  Sports 
Arena  area.     Excavation  for  construction  will  bottom  in  this  unit  with  at 
least  30  feet  of  underlying  Colma  formation  remaining  as  a  foundation  base. 

The  "older  bay  mud"  lies  below  the  sand  unit.     The  top  of  this  unit 
lies  rather  uniformly  between  elevations  -64  and  -92,  but  its  base  rests 
upon  an  irregular  bedrock  surface  which  has  150  feet  of  relief  within  the 
project  boundary.     Consequently,  the  thickness  of  the  "older  bay  mud"  de- 
posits varies  considerably.     It  is  about  160  ft  thick  in  holes  4  and  5, 
but  thins  to  113  ft  thick  in  hole  1  and  only  16  ft  thick  in  hole  3. 


*0p.  cit.,  Schlocker  et.  al. 
**0p.  cit. 
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FIGURE  L-3      LOCATION  OF  BORINGS  DRILLED  BY  DAMES  &  MOORE, 
AND  ORIENTATION  OF  CROSS-SECTIONS 
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Numerous  sand  bodies  make  up  from  1/5  to  1/3  of  the  bulk  of  the 
"older  bay  mud."    These  are  irregular  in  distribution  and  are  discontinu- 
ous between  bore  holes.     These  sand  bodies  can  significantly  modify  the 
strength  and  seismic  response  of  the  unit. 

Below  the  "older  bay  mud"  is  a  residual  soil  and  bedrock.    The  rock 
surface  is  at  Elevation  -245  in  hole  5,  but  rises  steeply  to  Elevation  -100 
near  hole  3.     The  rock  surface  continues  to  rise  to  the  southeast  and 
reaches  the  surface  at  Rincon  Hill.     Sandstone,  shale,  and  chert  similar 
to  material  on  Rincon  Hill  make  up  the  bedrock  under  the  site. 

f.      Seismic  Design  Criteria 

The  seismic  design  criteria  proposed  by  the  structural  engineering 
consultants  to  the  Redevelopment  Agency  were  independently  reviewed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Penzien,  Director  of  the  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  Center, 
University  of  California,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Gabrielsen,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  California  State  University,  San  Jose.    Dr.  Penzien's  report 
follows. 

"I  have  reviewed  the  following  reports  related  to  the 
proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center: 

1 .  Foundation  Investigation,  Yerba  Buena  Center, 
Exhibit  Hall  and  Sports  Arena  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  by  Dames  &  Moore,  March  20,  1972. 

2.  Dynamic  Laboratory  Testing,  Proposed  Public 
Structures,  Yerba  Buena  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
by  Dames  &  Moore,  August  8,  1972. 

3.  Seismic  Design  Criteria  for  the  Public  Facilities 
of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  San  Francisco,  by  John  A. 
Blume  and  Associates. 

"The  first  two  reports  were  reviewed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  background  information  pertinent  to 
the  selection  of  appropriate  ground  motions  for  struc- 
tural design.     The  third  report  was  carefully  reviewed 
to  evaluate  the  structural  design  criteria  contained 
therein. 

"My  specific  comments  regarding  the  third  report  are 
as  follows: 

1.     The  response  spectrum  curves  established  for  de- 
sign earthquakes  A  and  B  are  reasonable  representa- 
tions of  expected  ground  motions  at  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  site  for  earthquakes  of  magnitudes  7.0  and 
8.3,  respectively. 
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2.  The  basic  philosophy  of  designing  structures 
using  dynamic  analysis  procedures  for  two  inten- 
sity levels  of  earthquakes  A  and  B  (where  earth- 
quake A  produces  an  intensity  of  shaking 
comparable  to  the  NS  component  of  the  1940  El 
Centro  earthquake  and  earthquake  B  has  an  in- 
tensity of  shaking  50%  greater)  represents  the 
most  modern  approach  to  seismic  design.  Under 
earthquake  A,  the  structural  response  is  held 
within  yield  limits  while  under  earthquake  B, 
inelastic  deformations  (or  damage)  are  permitted 
but  they  must  be  restricted  to  levels  sufficient- 
ly low  to  prevent  structural  collapse.  Many 

of  the  high-rise  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
including  the  new  Transamerica  building,  have 
been  designed  using  this  basic  philosophy. 

3.  The  basic  criteria  stated  for  settlement  con- 
trol, loading  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment,  and  removal  of  interaction  between 
primary  structure  and  brittle  secondary  (or 
nonstructural)  elements  are  basically  sound 
and  should  be  met. 

4.  Establishing  excellent  design  criteria  as  in 
the  John  Blume  and  Associates'  report  does  not 
necessarily  ensure  final  structural  designs  of 
comparable  quality  unless  special  attention  is 
given  to  ensure  that  all  criteria  are  met.  I 
recommend  that  all  final  designs  be  reviewed  by 
an  independent  review  board  to  ensure  that  the 
the  approved  design  criteria  have  indeed  been 
met . 

5.  I  recommend  that  all  design  criteria  set  forth 
by  John  Blume  and  Associates  be  adopted  and  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  compliance. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,   that  these 
criteria  go  considerably  beyond  present  day 
code  requirements  and  standard  practice  and  that 
the  engineering  effort  required  for  design  will 
be  considerably  greater  than  normal." 

Bernard  Gabrielsen  made  the  following  report: 

"I  have  reviewed  the  Dames  &  Moore  reports  and  the 
John  Blume  and  Associates  reports  on  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center,  as  has  Professor  Penzien.     I  believe 
Professor  Penzien  has  provided  a  brief  and  concise 
review — probably  in  good  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  Environmental  Impact  Statement.     I  might  take 
this  opportunity  to  expand  a  bit  on  a  couple  of 
points : 
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1. 


Comparisons  with  Other  Structures 


For  example,  the  design  criteria  used  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Embarcadero  Center  Hotel,  San 
Francisco  (and  other  buildings  within  the  center) : 

Magnitude  Max.  g  Damage  Level 

Richter  8.3  0.3  No  collapse 

Richter  7.0  0.18  Minor  damage 

The  design  criteria  for  the  YBC  central  core 
buildings  used  an  acceleration  of  0.2  g  then  ana- 
lyzed for  a  Richter  magnitude  of  7.0  with  no 
significant  damage  and  no  collapse  at  a  Richter 
magnitude  of  8.3.     These  two  appear  virtually 
identical;  however,   the  latter  is  more  conserva- 
tive (rational)  in  that  the  former  (Embarcadero 
Center)  could  be  interpreted  as  a  static  criterion, 
and  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  criteria  clearly  re- 
quire a  dynamic  analysis — more  engineering  but  a 
more  conservative  approach.     The  fundamental  de- 
sign of  the  building  for  earthquakes  is  lateral 
loads,  and  enhancement  of  the  vertical  load 
caused  by  lateral  motion  of  an  earthquake  is 
accounted  for  in  the  basic  design  of  the  building 
(which  is  mainly  designed  for  vertical  dead  loads) . 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  either  cri- 
terion is  far  more  conservative  than  the  current 
building  codes  and  those  of  the  past.    Hence,  one 
must  conclude  that  the  approach  is  sound,  the 
design  criteria  rational  and  conservative,  and 
the  design  philosophy  suggested  appropriate  for 
the  criterion. 

2 .     Design  Review 

As  suggested  by  Professor  Penzien,  when  an  engin- 
eered project  goes  beyond  the  current  state  of 
the  art  and  present  day  codes  and  practices, 
greater  engineering  costs  (fees)  must  be  expected. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  if 
the  engineering  effort  didn't  cost  more  it  must 
be  suspect. 

Another  extremely  important  point  touched  on  by 
Professor  Penzien  (item  4)  is  the  idea  of  a  re- 
view board  or  some  such  mechanism.     The  reason  I 
say  "touched  upon"  is  that  a  review  of  a  complex 
design  subjected  to  complex  loads  and  analyzed  by 
complex  models  (generally  computer  models)  cannot 
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be  carried  out  in  a  manner  like  unto  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.     This  review  is 
or  should  be  tantamount  to  a  step-by-step  design, 
calculation,  and  drawing  check  by  people  who  are 
every  bit  as  sophisticated  as  the  creators. 
Hence,  if  an  agency  were  to  require  such  a  board 
or  team,  and  I  believe  they  should,   they  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  tariff.     This,  of  course,  is 
not  a  new  procedure  and  has  been  used  for  years 
in  the  more  sophisticated  aerospace  industry." 

2.      Description  of  Proposed  Work 

a.  Excavation  Plans 

The  total  excavation  for  the  central  core  project  will  take  approxi- 
mately four  months  to  complete  and  will  involve  removing  one  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  from  the  site.     The  maximum  depth  of  the  excavation  will  be 
Elevation  -35  feet  at  the  parking  garage  under  the  Exhibit  Hall. 

The  technique  for  support  of  the  excavation  sides  will  use  a  combi- 
nation of  vertical  soldier  beam  bulkhead?  and  open  cut  slopes  with  slope 
angle  of  Ih  to  1  in  the  upper  unconsolidated  dune  sands  and  slopes  of  1  to 
1  in  the  lower,  more  consolidated,  dense  silty  sands.     The  spread  footings 
used  for  support  of  the  central  core  structures  will  be  founded  in  the 
consolidated  dense  silty  sand — a  good  foundation  material  with  high  shear 
strength.     The  excavation  will  be  done  in  three  phases  beginning  with  the 
area  bounded  by  Folsom,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Howard  streets,  then  moving  to 
the  northern  block  between  Mission  and  Howard  streets,  and  finally  excavat- 
ing under  the  Howard  Street  overcrosslng. 

b.  Dewatering 

Because  the  water  table  is  above  the  bottom  of  excavation  for  the 
Yerba  Buena  central  core,  dewatering  of  the  upper  sediments  in  the  immediat 
vicinity  will  be  required.     Dewatering  has  been  used  successfully  with  many 
other  major  construction  projects  in  the  area. 

Dewatering  is  simply  the  artificial  lowering  of  the  water  table  by 
drilling  water  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  area  to  be  excavated 
and  pumping  more  water  out  of  the  wells  than  naturally  flows  in,  thereby 
causing  a  drawdown  of  the  water  table  until  the  desired  level  is  reached. 
Continual  pumping  at  an  equilibrium  rate  then  continues  until  another 
change  in  water  level  is  desired. 

The  dewatering  scheme  proposed  for  the  Yerba  Buena  central  core  pro- 
ject will  be  accomplished  in  three  phases.     The  first  phase  will  begin 
several  weeks  before  excavation  to  below  Elevation  zero  is  expected.  The 
water  table  will  be  drawn  down  to  approximately  Elevation  -40  which  is 
about  5  feet  below  the  maximum  depth  planned  to  be  excavated.     (All  ele- 
vations are  in  reference  to  San  Francisco  datum  plane.) 
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Cutoff  Walls.     The  second  phase  of  dewaterlng  calls  for  lowering  the 
water  table  to  Elevation  -70  ft  and  would  begin  as  soon  as  excavation  is 
complete.     At  this  time  slurry  trench  cutoff  walls  would  be  placed  around 
the  periphery  of  the  excavation  approximately  under  the  location  of  base- 
ment walls  of  the  Sports  Arena  and  Exhibit  Hall.     The  cutoff  walls  would 
extend  through  the  pervious  sands  into  the  impermeable  old  bay  clay  forma- 
tion and  would,  in  effect,  seal  off  that  area  from  the  surrounding  ground- 
water regime.     The  final  emplacement  of  the  cutoff  walls  under  Howard 
Street  would  not  be  finished  for  18  months,  requiring  the  water  level  to 
be  maintained  at  Elevation  -70.     After  completion  of  the  cutoff  walls, 
the  water  table  on  the  outside  of  the  core  would  be  allowed  to  rise,  but 
the  upper  dune  sands  would  still  be  maintained  in  a  dewatered  condition. 

The  third  dewatering  phase  entails  allowing  the  water  table  inside 
the  cutoff  walls  to  rise  to  a  permanent  level  of  Elevation  -40  ft.  This 
would  be  done  in  a  controlled  manner  following  the  loading  of  the  support 
columns  for  the  Sports  Arena  and  Exhibit  Hall.     The  height  of  the  water 
table  (and  correspondingly  upward  hydrostatic  force)  would  be  increased 
to  offset  the  downward  force  on  the  spread  footing  of  the  columns  caused 
by  the  construction  of  upper  floors  of  the  buildings. 

c.      Permanent  Under drain 

Although  the  waterproofed  concrete  basement  walls  and  cutoff  walls 
beneath  the  basement  would  essentially  seal  the  Sports  Arena/Exhibit  Hall 
complex  from  the  surrounding  groundwater  regime  and  hydrostatic  head,  some 
seepage  through  the  cutoff  walls  can  be  expected.     Therefore  a  permanent 
underdrain  sump  system  has  been  proposed  beneath  the  entire  Sports  Arena/ 
Exhibit  Hall  complex.     This  system  would,  in  effect,  maintain  the  artificial 
water  level  underneath  the  complex  at  Elevation  -40  ft,  thereby  balancing 
the  upward  hydrostatic  force  with  the  downward  weight  of  the  buildings. 
This  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  permanent  groundwater  regime 
outside  of  the  complex  because  seepage  is  estimated  to  be  25-50  gpm,  which 
would  have  negligible  effects  on  the  groundwater  level  in  the  surrounding 
area. 

3.      Environmental  Impact 

a.       Short-term  Geologic  Impacts 

The  short-term  or  construction-related  impacts  would  mainly  concern 
a  possible  areal  subsidence  caused  by  the  deep  dewatering  required  for 
construction  of  the  central  core  building  foundation.     Other  impacts,  such 
as  erosion  of  cut  slopes  from  storm  water  and  .saltwater  intrusion  into 
groundwater,  would  be  minimal. 

(1)     Areal  and  Differential  Subsidence.     A  three-stage  dewatering 
program,  described  above,  will  be  utilized  during  the  first  18  months  of 
construction  for  the  central  core  project.     Significant  experience  with 
the  effects  of  large-scale  dewatering  on  the  downtown  area  of  San  Francisco 
was  obtained  during  various  phases  of  the  BART  construction.  Dewatering 
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techniques  were  used  for  construction  of  several  of  the  deep  BART  subway 
structures,  particularly  the  Powell  and  Montgomery  streets  stations  which 
are  located  to  the  north  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  site,  where  the  ground- 
water level  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  70  ft  below  ground  surface  with  no 
adverse  permanent  effects  to  adjacent  structures. 

During  the  BART  dewatering  program,   the  water  level  in  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  area  dropped  to  about  Elevation  -26,  which  is  approximately 
45  ft  below  the  existing  ground  surface.     Below  Elevation  -26  all  of  the 
soils  underlying     the  Yerba  Buena  Center  are  sandy  or  old  bay  clay  layers 
that  have  been  substantially  preconsolidated  in  geologic  time.     The  sandy 
soils  are  relatively  incompressible  and  the  old  bay  clay  has  been  previously 
compressed  by  natural  means.     Therefore,   the  areal  settlement  or  differen- 
tial settlement  caused  by  the  dewatering  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  site  to 
Elevation  -70  (approximately  90  ft  below  the  existing  ground  surface)  will 
not  produce  wide  large-scale  subsidence.     Some  minor  subsidence  is 
anticipated . 

Investigation  of  the  various  permanent  structures  adjacent  to  the 
project  has  been  made.     Based  on  these  studies,  we  expect  no  significant 
damage  to  the  existing  structures.     Settlement  of  the  foundations  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church  which  is  a  masonry  building  may  occur,  causing  some 
cracking  in  its  walls.     If  this  should  occur,  the  church  should  be  checked 
for  structural  damage;  however,  no  serious  deterioration  is  expected. 

A  program  will  be  established  utilizing  observation  wells  surrounding 
the  dewatered  area  and  settlement  markers  placed  on  all  adjacent  buildings 
in  order  to  monitor  the  drawdown  of  water  and  subsidence  in  the  area. 

The  effect  of  the  water  drawdown  within  the  excavation  will  be  greatly 
minimized  by  the  Installation  of  the  cutoff  wall:     the  cutoff  wall  con- 
struction is  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  excavation  has  reached  Elevation  -35 
(the  bottom  of  the  excavation  for  the  garage  structure) .     As  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cutoff  wall  progresses,  dewatering  outside  of  the  excavation 
in  the  areas  where  the  cutoff  wall  has  been  completed  will  be  stopped  and 
the  groundwater  will  slowly  rise  back  to  its  natural  elevation.  However, 
the  upper  dune  sand  will  have  to  be  kept  dewatered  until  completion  of 
the  underground  garage.     At  the  completion  of  the  project,  the  cutoff 
walls  will  essentially  form  a  barrier  or  dam  in  the  ground  which  will 
Isolate  the  dewatered  area  inside  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  from  the  surround- 
ing groundwater  regime,  allowing  the  latter  to  return  to  its  natural  level. 
The  prompt  construction  of  the  cutoff  wall  Insures  the  minimum  effect  on 
the  groundwater  environment  due  to  dewatering  of  the  site. 

Following  completion  of  the  underground  parking  garage  when  the 
upper  structures  are  being  completed,  the  groundwater  will  be  allowed  to 
slowly  rise  beneath  the  parking  garage.     As  the  load  is  Increased  on  the 
supporting  columns  the  rising  groundwater  will  buoy  the  substrata,  keeping 
the  total  compressive  forces  on  the  subsoils  more  uniform.  Differential 
settlement  between  the  garage  structure  and  the  supporting  columns  will 
thereby  be  decreased. 
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(2)  Drawdown  of  Local  Wells.    No  record  could  be  found  of  the  exis- 
tence of  water  supply  wells  In  the  area  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
construction  dewatering.     However,  if  water  wells  do  exist  in  the  area 
and  are  being  used,  their  production  would  be  curtailed  when  the  ground- 
water level  is  drawn  down.     The  prompt  installation  of  the  cutoff  wall 
will  minimize  the  effect  on  adjacent  wells  because  their  water  levels 
will  be  restored  to  the  natural  condition  as  soon  as  the  cutoff  wall  is 
completed. 

(3)  Storm  Water  Runoff  and  Erosion  of  Slopes.     The  open  cut  slopes 
of  the  excavation  which  will  be  exposed  during  construction  will  be  sub- 
ject to  erosion  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfall.    The  normal  method  of 
controlling  erosion  under  these  circumstances  is  to  treat  the  slope  surface 
with  chemicals  or  other  erosion  resisting  materials.     In  some  cases  slopes 
can  be  covered  with  heavy  plastic  sheets  to  provide  runoff  protection 
against  erosion.     This  is  a  construction  problem  which  should  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  construction  engineer,  depending  upon  conditions  that 
arise. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  protection  for  the  cut  slopes  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  saturated,  which  would  tend  to  weaken  them  and 
could  cause  them  to  slump. 

(A)     Saltwater  Intrusion.    During  the  period  following  the  start  of 
the  dewatering  operation  for  the  Yerba  Buena  site  and  the  completion  of 
the  cutoff  wall,  some  change  in  the  gradient  of  the  groundwater,  toward 
the  excavation  and  away  from  the  bay,  will  occur.     For  this  period  of  time, 
probably  less  than  18  months,  the  groundwater  regime  will  be  in  a  transi- 
tory state.     The  low  permeability  of  the  "younger  bay  clay"  should  seal 
off  the  effect  of  the  groundwater  drawdown  and  act  as  a  barrier  that  will 
prevent  significant  groundwater  intrusion  of  salt  water  from  the  bay. 

(5)  Seismic  Hazard  During  Construction.     The  major  seismic  hazard 
during  construction  of  the  project  would  be  the  potential  for  liquefaction 
of  the  upper  dune  sands  in  the  case  of  a  severe  earthquake.     The  bulkheads 
which  line  the  vertical  sides  of  the  excavation  are  anchored  by  tiebacks 
founded  in  the  dune  sand  strata.     Any  tendency  of  the  upper  dune  sands  to 
liquify  during  an  earthquake  would  immediately  increase  the  lateral  pres- 
sures on  the  tied-back  bulkheads  and  simultaneously  release  all  the  resis- 
tance of  the  tieback  anchors  due  to  loss  of  shear  strength  of  the  sand  in 
which  they  are  anchored.     Therefore,  the  construction  specification  should 
require  that  the  dune  sands  outside  of  the  bulkheads  remain  dewatered  until 
completion  of  the  interior  permanent  walls.     With  the  dune  sand  strata  in 
an  unsaturated  condition,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  liquefaction 
occurring. 

(6)  Minerals  of  Value.     Based  on  the  soils  report*  and  the  other 
geological  references  pertaining  to  the  Yerba  Buena  area,  it  is  expected 
that  the  soil  and  rock  strata  either  remaining  or  excavated  from  the  site 
will  contain  no  minerals  of  commercial  value. 


*0p.  cit..  Dames  &  Moore. 
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b.      Long-term  Geologic  Impacts 


There  will  be  no  significant  long-term  geologic  Impacts  resulting 
from  construction  of  the  YBC.     The  groundwater  control  and  restoration  of 
load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  structures  will  essentially  keep  the  overall 
geologic  environment  of  the  YBC  project  area  in  approximately  its  present 
state. 

(1)  Liquefaction.     Liquefaction  is  a  phenomenon  which  results  from 
heavy  vibration  associated  with  high-intensity  earthquakes  in  saturated, 
uniform,  fine-grained  sandy  materials  such  as  saturated  beach  sands  or 
other  loose  sandy  deposits.     There  will  be  no  liquefaction  danger  to  the 
Yerba  Buena  central  blocks  because  the  structures  will  be  founded  below 
the  level  of  the  dune  sand.     The  walls  of  the  permanent  underground  garage 
structure  have  been  designed  for  lateral  earth  pressures  plus  hydrostatic 
pressures  up  to  the  normal  groundwater  surface.     Some  increase  in  lateral 
pressure  is  anticipated  should  liquefaction  of  the  sand  occur.  Experience 
with  other  earthquake  areas  indicates  that  walls  designed  to  resist  noirmal 
hydrostatic  pressures  do  not  fail  under  liquefaction.     Safety  factors  in- 
cluded by  prudent  design  provide  sufficient  reserve  strength  to  resist  the 
transient  loading  which  occurs  during  the  few  seconds  through  which  lique- 
faction takes  place.     Liquefaction  may  cause  heavy  objects  buried  in  the 
dune  sand  to  sink  and  buoyant  objects  to  rise.     Utility  lines,  wherever 
buried  in  dune  sand  in  San  Francisco,  may  be  damaged  or  severed  by 
liquefaction. 

(2)  Distortion  of  the  Grout  Cutoff  Wall  During  Earthquakes.     It  is 
possible  that  the  impervious  cutoff  wall  under  the  structure  could  be  dis- 
torted by  earthquake  motion  to  the  extent  that  it  ruptures.     Such  a  rupture 
would  not  cause  massive  failure,  but  would  result  in  increased  rate  of 
leakage  through  the  wall  into  the  area  underlying  the  parking  garage.  The 
type  of  cutoff  wall  construction — a  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  bentonite 
mixture — is  extremely  resistant  to  such  cracking  and  excessive  leaking. 
Should  such  damage  occur,  however,  chemical  grout  could  be  introduced  out- 
side the  wall  at  the  approximate  location  of  the  leak  to  reseal  the  wall. 

(3)  Change  in  Loading  on  Old  Bay  Clay  Layer.     The  removal  of  up  to 
60  ft  of  surficial  material  during  excavation  will  substantially  unload 
the  "old  bay  clay"  which  underlies  the  site.     The  upward  expansion  which 
would  otherwise  result  will  be  mitigated  by  the  procedure  of  dewatering 
to  Elevation  -70  ft.     The  dewatering  will  reduce  the  buoyancy  of  the  soil 
between  elevations  -35  and  -70,  thereby  increasing  the  effective  weight  of 
that  soil.     The  increased  effective  weight  will  tend  to  offset  the  expan- 
sion caused  by  unloading  of  the  "old  bay  clay."    The  structures  to  be 
placed  on  the  site  will  largely  restore  the  pre-existing  load  to  the  "old 
bay  clay"  layer. 

No  long-term  change  in  the  net  load  on  the  clay  layer  is  expected. 
Therefore  widespread  compression  or  expansion  of  the  "old  bay  clay"  should 
not  occur.     There  is  considered  to  be  no  long-term  effect  on  the  geology 
of  the  lower-lying  materials  in  the  area  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center. 
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(4)     Change  in  Seismic  Response  Soli  Profile  for  Adjacent  Buildings. 
During  construction,  before  the  effective  mass  of  excavated  soil  is 
replaced  by  the  mass  of  the  permanent  structures,  a  change  in  seismic 
response  of  the  surrounding  area  may  occur.    There  are  no  large  structures 
near  the  excavation,  however,  and  such  a  possible  change  in  seismic  res- 
ponse is  not  significant. 

The  peripheral  area  has  a  variety  of  geology  that  does  not  allow  im- 
mediate assessment  of  suitability  for  development  such  as  high-rise  build- 
ings without  a  geological  survey  and  preliminary  foundation  engineering. 
It  can  be  stated,  however,   that  with  the  use  of  the  same  design  criteria 
used  for  the  public  facilities,  no  serious  restrictions  to  development  of 
this  area  are  likely. 

4.  Mitigation  Measures 

Certain  actions  can  be  taken  by  the  contractor  and  project  engineers 
to  lessen  or  mitigate  potential  geological  impacts  on  the  project  site. 
These  actions  would  include: 

•  The  installation  of  groundwater  observation  wells  (for 
monitoring  groundwater  levels),  pore  pressure  cells, 
heave  markers,  and  strain  meters,  recommended  by  the 
city's  soil  engineering  consultants  in  their  report 

to  the  city  of  October  13,  1972. 

•  Level  survey  and  periodic  check  of  adjacent  buildings 
in  suspected  area  of  influence  to  determine  if  settle- 
ment is  occurring. 

•  If  unacceptable  subsidence  begins  occurring  during 
the  construction  phase,  institution  of  groundwater  re- 
charge in  affected  areas  to  arrest  this. 

•  Evaluation  of  all  new  building  designs  in  the  project 
that  will  be  built  in  the  future  for  their  effect  on 
Yerba  Buena  Center  public  buildings  and  other  buildings 
in  the  adjacent  area. 

5.  Alternatives 

•  Project  Alternatives 

High-rise  Public  Housing  or  Office  Construction  -  This  type  of  build- 
ing construction  would  require  some  dewatering  of  the  upper  soil  strata 
in  order  to  construct  the  building's  foundations.     The  water  table  would 
be  drawn  down  to  a  lesser  depth  than  that  required  by  the  Yerba  Buena  Center 
construction  and  therefore  would  have  a  lessened  effect  on  possible  areal 
subsidence. 

The  soils  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area  do  not  present  abnormal  seismic 
risk  for  high-rise  public  housing  if  appropriate  design  criteria,  such  as 
used  for  the  public  facilities,  are  incorporated. 
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Developed  Mixed  Use  as  Before  -  If  deep  foundations  were  not  re- 
quired for  any  of  the  buildings  In  this  type  of  land  use,  there  would  be 
no  effect  on  the  local  geological  regime. 

Open  Space  -  Leaving  the  Yerba  Buena  property  as  open  space  would 
carry  on  the  same  conditions  as  presently  exist. 

•        Construction  Method  Alternatives 

There  are  at  least  two  alternatives  to  a  groundwater  cutoff  wall  that 
could  be  used. 

Tie  the  building  to  bedrock.     This  could  be  done  In  a  number  of  ways, 
Including  the  use  of  appropriate  piles  or  cables  grouted  to  bedrock. 

Increase  the  dead  weight  of  the  building  so  that  It  balances  hydro- 
static pressure. 

The  short-term  Impacts  for  these  two  alternatives  will  be  similar 
to  those  discussed  for  the  construction  of  the  cutoff  wall. 
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FIGURE  L-i      GEOLOGIC  SECTIONS  BASED  UPON  BORINGS 
DRILLED  BY  DAMES  &  MOORE 
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FIGURE  L-li      CONTOURS  OF  HORIZON  A,  TOP  OF  DENSE  CLAYEY  SAND 
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FIGURE  L-lli      CONTOURS  OF  HORIZON  B,  TOP  OF 
DENSE  SILTY  SAND 
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FIGURE  L-iv      CONTOURS  OF  HORIZON  C,  TOP  OF  STIFF  SILTY  CLAY 
(OLD  BAY  CLAY) 
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FIGURE  L-v      CONTOURS  OF  HORIZON  D,  TOP  OF 
BEDROCK  SURFACE 
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OTHER  IMPACTS 


1.      Parks,  Open  Space,  and  Ecology 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  is  proposed  for  an  urban  environment  that  is 
already  developed  and  built  upon.     There  are  no  streams  to  be  polluted, 
no  birds  to  be  moved  to  a  new  nesting  place  or  flight  pattern,  no  plants 
to  be  destroyed  as  there  is  little  or  no  "open  space"  in  the  project  area. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space  but  this  is  land  that  has  known  pave- 
ment or  buildings  for  a  very  long  time.    With  the  exception  of  one  small 
"victory  garden"  there  is  no  vegetation  in  the  area:    most  of  the  streets 
are  devoid  of  even  the  "flower  pot"  plantings  that  characterize  more  resi- 
dential areas. 

Though  the  area  once  boasted  three  major  parks,  only  one  remains 
today — S  outh  Park— —and  it  is  but  a  reminder  of  the  great  park  patterned 
after  London's  Berkeley  Square  that  it  once  was.     Though  the  area  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  as  commercial  uses  replace  residential  property,  the  need 
for  open  space  and  recreation  in  the  area  remains  critical  as  people  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  the  area.     The  City  Planning  Department's  Improvement 
Plan  for  Recreation  and  Open  Space  points  out  this  need  for  recreational 
spaces  and  then  specifies  the  types  of  space  most  needed:     (a)  child- 
oriented  space  around  South  Park  where  many  families  live;   (b)  more  passive 
recreational  facilities  for  the  high  concentration  of  Filipino  residents 
and  the  substantial  population  of  elderly  residents  in  the  area  north  of 
Harrison  Street  and  west  of  Sixth  Street;   (c)  recreational  facilities  for 
the  large  number  of  elderly  single  men  with  limited  mobility  who  live  in 
the  residential  hotels  east  of  Sixth  Street,  and  (d)  facilities  suitable 
for  the  young  adults  with  communal  life-styles  who  are  moving  into  the 
vacated  warehouses  in  the  area.     Specific  facility  recommendations  made 
by  the  City  Planning  Department  call  for  a  large  centrally  located  play- 
field  for  the  area  north  of  the  freeway  between  Seventh  and  Eleventh 
streets;  an  expanded  recreation  program  of  movies,  games,  or  social  ac- 
tivities in  existing  hotel  lobbies  and  other  indoor  spaces,  and  a  series 
of  small  parks  to  serve  the  elderly  to  be  located  close  to  the  residential 
areas . 

These  recommendations  have  been  approved  by  the  San  Francisco  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  and  the  two  departments  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  needs  for  additional  recreational  space,  but  at  this  time  there 
are  no  detailed  plans  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  recreation  and  open  space  areas  that  presently  exist  in  the  area 
South  of  Market  will  not  experience  a  significant  impact  if  the  YBC  is 
constructed  as  proposed.     South  Park  and  its  community  center  are  visually 
cut  off  from  the  project  area  by  the  freeway  and  the  Sumner  and  Langston 
Howard  mini-parks  are  located  several  blocks  away.     The  areas  identified  as 
potential  sites  for  the  proposed  mini-parks  are  also  some  distance  away,  as 
is  the  proposed  location  for  the  playing  field.     (See  Figure  Ml). 

As  presently  planned,  YBC  will  decrease  the  number  of  residents  in  the 
immediate  project  area  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  conventioneers  and 
visitors  drawn  to  activities  in  YBC  will  use  the  existing  recreation  faciliti 
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FIGURE  M-1       PLA^^NED  RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE  -  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 


Source:     Improvement  Plan  for  Recreation  and  Open 
Space,   The  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San 
Francisco,  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  City  Planning,  1972. 
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in  the  South  of  Market  area.    The  project's  present  plans  call  for  an 
urban  plaza,  landscaping  and  plantings,  and  a  park-like  setting  for  St. 
Patrick's  Church.     Though  these  amenities  will  not  substantially  increase 
the  amount  of  recreation  space  in  the  area  for  local  residents,  they  will 
provide  more  park-like  amenities  than  existed  prior  to  redevelopment  and 
are  designed  for  the  expected  occupants  of  the  development. 

There  are  no  anticipated  changes  in  bird  migration  or  nesting  pat- 
terns according  to  officials  of  the  Golden  Gate  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Point  Reyes  Bird  Observatory. 

2.      Historical  Buildings 

The  area  South  of  Market  was  first  settled  by  white  men  in  the  1840s 
and  the  California  Gold  Rush  found  many  "would-be"  and  "spent-out"  miners 
living  in  a  tent  city  in  the  valley  west  of  Rincon  Hill.     By  1857,  South 
Park  had  been  laid  out  to  provide  an  elegant  park  for  the  elegant  residents 
of  the  hill.     In  addition  to  residential  units.  South  of  Market  had  many 
foundries,  breweries,  and  other  commercial  establishments.     The  buildings 
were  constructed  in  a  variety  of  architectural  styles — classic,  Rennalssanc 
Spanish,  etc. 

The  fire  that  followed  the  1906  earthquake  destroyed  most  of  the  build 
ings  in  the  area.     The  "old"  U.S.  Mint  survived,  however,  and  today  the 
building  has  been  designated  a  national  historical  landmark.     The  corner- 
stone was  laid  for  the  Mint  in  1870  and  the  structure  that  was  designed  by 
A.B.  Mullet  was  of  the  classic  revival  style  that  was  popular  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.     The  old  Mint  is  considered  one  of  the  more  important 
architectural  examples  in  the  city  and  is  presently  being  restored.     It  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  YBC  area  but  is  not  within  the  project  boundaries. 
Proximity  to  the  convention  and  hotel  facilities  should  increase  the  atten- 
tion the  building  will  receive.     The  heavy  traffic  on  Mission  and  Fifth 
streets  pass  the  building  but  most  of  this  traffic  is  generated  by  down- 
town as  a  whole  rather  than  by  the  proposed  project. 

The  federal  government  has  placed  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
at  Seventh  and  Mission  streets  on  the  National  Register  of  Historical 
Places.     This  federal  building  is  not  within  the  project  boundaries  either, 
but  is  located  several  blocks  away.     Still  functioning  as  a  postal  and 
office  building,  this  historic  building — built  after  the  1906  earthquake — 
will  not  be  significantly  affected  by  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center. 

Plans  for  YBC  call  for  St.  Patrick's  to  remain  where  it  is  with  no 
changes  to  the  structure  itself.     An  urban  park-like  setting  will  be 
provided  for  the  church,  however,  as  part  of  the  landscaping  and  design 
of  the  YBC's  Central  Concourse. 

The  Imperial  Hotel,  a  seven-story  brick  building  on  Fourth  Street 
between  Minna  and  Howard  streets,  has  a  red  brick  facade  with  decorative 
stone  and  concrete  details.     It  is  one  of  several  architecturally  inter- 
esting buildings  that  will  be  demolished.     (See  Chapter  V,  Section  F.) 
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3.      Archeological  Sites 


Though  there  have  been  some  minor  "finds"  of  old  bottles  in  the  YBC 
redevelopment  area,  there  has  been  no  organized  archeological  excavation 
in  the  area.     Given  the  amount  of  construction  that  has  been  going  on 
locally  for  such  a  long  time  and  the  fact  that  part  of  the  area  is  bay 
landfill,   it  is  doubtful  that  major  archeologic  discoveries  will  be  made 
in  the  area.     Redevelopment  Agency  authorities  point  out,  however,  that 
should  potentially  important  "digs"  be  uncovered,   they  and  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  will  cooperate  fully  in  the  excavation  and  recovery  process. 

4.      Schools  and  Public  Buildings 

There  are  three  school  buildings  in  the  area  South  of  Market:  St. 
Patrick's,  Lincoln,  and  Bessie  Carmichael.     St.  Patrick's  School  is  a 
privately  owned  day  care  center  that  is  operated  at  St.  Patrick's  community 
center.     It  has  an  enrollment  of  about  30  youngsters.     Lincoln  School  is 
no  longer  used  as  a  teaching  facility;   since  it  does  not  meet  earthquake 
safety  standards  set  for  schools,   the  building  has  been  converted  into  an 
office  building  and  is  used  as  such  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District.     There  are  no  plans  to  bring  the  building  up  to  standard  and 
use  it  as  a  school.     Bessie  Carmichael  is  an  elementary  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  350  students.     The  building  does  meet  earthquake  standards. 
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VI.     DETERMINATION  OF  COMMUNITY  INTERESTS,  ISSUES  RAISED,  STEPS  TAKEN 


Since  1966  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  provided  a  vari- 
ety of  forums  by  which  various  community  groups  can  present  opinions  and 
arguments  on,  and  suggested  modifications  to,  the  redevelopment  plan  for 
the  South  of  Market  Redevelopment  Area.    Public  hearings  began  as  far 
back  as  1965  prior  to  the  April  1966  Board  of  Supervisors  approval  of  the 
Redevelopment  Plan  for  the  portion  of  the  area  that  became  known  as  the 
YBC. 

In  the  years  since  that  time  public  criticism  and  concern  have  tended 
to  focus  upon  the  issue  of  resident  relocation  by  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency.     The  question  essentially  has  been,  does  the  agency 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  relocation  on-site  and  the  responsibility 
to  provide  amenities  and  social  conditions  similar  to  those  which  long- 
term  residents  had  had  prior  to  relocation?    The  agency  for  a  long  period 
resisted  asstmiing  such  an  obligation;  however,  protracted  litigation  con- 
cerning the  suitability  of  relocation  efforts  has  resulted  from  this  situ- 
ation.    It  can  be  argued  that  this  issue  was  one  which  did  not  generate 
cityvide  interest  or  concern.     However,  the  affected  residents  and  their 
legal  counsel  have  brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  so  as  to  bring 
about  communitywide  desire  for  a  compromise  solution.    At  present  the 
agency  and  the  plaintiff's  residents  are  attempting  to  reach  such  a  com- 
promise with  limited  on-site  relocation  being  a  likely  result. 

Other  critics  of  YBC  have  raised  concerns  as  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
ject and  its  resultant  impact  upon  congestion,  air  pollution,  sewage 
treatment,  etc.     Such  concerns  generated  the  San  Francisco  Tomorrow  vs. 
HUD  suit,  which  involved  the  issue  of  whether  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  was  required  for  such  a  mixed  public-private  development.  A 
follow-up  suit,  Duskin  vs.  Alio to,  also  raised  this  issue.     The  issues 
identified — auto  congestion,  air  pollution,  solid  and  liquid  wastes  dis- 
posal, as  well  as  related  issues  such  as  land-use  impact  and  governmental 
fiscal  effect — have  also  been  evaluated  in  this  Environmental  Impact 
Report . 

One  area  of  concern,  governmental  fiscal  impact,  has  been  subject  to 
increasing  public  interest  for  one  reason:     a  concern  with  whether  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  may  enter  into  a  financial  agreement  by 
which  the  Redevelopment  Agency  would  issue  tax  increment  bonds,  the  proceed 
of  which  would  be  used  for  the  public  facilities  in  the  project.  As 
planned,  the  bonds  would  be  amortized  by  annual  pa3mients  from  the  city 
and  county,   to  which  the  agency  will  lease  the  public  facilities.  Plain- 
tiffs in  Williams,  etc.,  et.  al.  vs.  San  Francisco  allege  that  under  state 
law  such  an  agreement  must  be  preceded  by  two-thirds  assent  of  qualified 
voters  before  a  city  can  incur  such  liability,  and  that  even  if  such  voter 
approval  was  achieved  the  resultant  bonded  indebtedness  would  exceed  the 
constitutional  limit  of  12%  of  total  assessed  value  of  county-based  real 
and  personal  property.     At  present  the  case  is  being  reviewed  in  Superior 
Court.     Until  an  adverse  finding  is  reached  the  city  and  agency  are  assum- 
ing that  the  financial  plan  as  constituted  will  be  upheld  as  constitutional 
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One  last  issue,  which  relates  to  the  basic  land-use  activity  alloca- 
tion, is  the  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  a  sports  arena  in  the 
central  blocks.     In  Chapter  III,  Need  and  Justification,  this  issue  is 
dealt  with  in  detail.     Suffice  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  if  economic 
feasibility  is  the  one,  overriding  consideration,  the  Sports  Arena  is  at 
best  a  marginally  justifiable  use.     The  major  justifying  assumption — the 
committed  use  by  resident  professional  basketball  and  ice  hockey  teams — 
is  still  subject  to  uncertainty.     In  this  case  the  public  assumption  of 
a  $50  million  bonded  indebtedness  may  be  expected  to  generate  continued 
public  controversy  and  opposition.     In  this  context,  however,   the  agency 
has  indicated  a  willingness,  in  fact,  a  commitment,  to  seek  appropriate 
users  who  will  offset  the  possible  loss  of  user  days  by  heretofore  expec- 
ted long-term  users. 
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VII.     CONSISTENCY  OF  PROJECT  WITH  EXISTING  PLANS  AND  LAWS 


The  YBC  conforms  with  the  existing  plans  of  federal,  state,  local, 
and  regional  bodies.     On  the  federal  level,  the  project  has  qualified  for 
federal  financial  assistance  under  the  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Renewal 
provision  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  68  Stat.  633,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
^1450  et.  seq.     In  addition  it  complies  with  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.    That  act 
includes  additional  aid  which  will  be  available  to  assist  residents  and 
businesses  affected  by  the  proposed  project. 

At  the  state  level  the  1961  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Part  I  of  the 
State  Housing  Act,  in  conjunction  with  the  Housing  Code  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  effective  January  1962,  lists  the  physical  stan- 
dards for  relocation  housing  units.     These  standards  are  met  by  the 
Agency's  Relocation  Program  as  part  of  its  Redevelopment  Plan. 

The  California  Community  Redevelopment  Law  contains  several  sections 
which  state  criteria  which  apply  to  the  project.    These  sections  include 
the  following:     33030     (Declaration  of  State  Policy),  33031-33034  (charac- 
teristics of  a  blighted  area) ,  33037  (public  purposes) ,  33352  (contents 
and  justification  of  the  Redevelopment  Plan),  33411-33412  (relocation  of 
businesses  and  rehousing  of  families  and  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the 
Project),  33500  (selection  of  a  project  area  by  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  designation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors).  All 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  sections  have  been  met  by  the  project's 
plan. 

The  two  legislative  bodie  ;  concerned  with  the  project  at  the  local 
level  have  directed  and  supported  the  project.     The  proposed  redevelopment 
was  found  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  two 
relevant  components  of  the  Master  Plan:     the  Land  Use  Plan  as  amended  by 
the  Commission  on  April  10,  1958  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  May  12,  1960.     By  Resolution  No.  3826,  dated  October  1,  1964, 
as  amended,  the  Commission  selected  and  adopted  the  Preliminary  Redevelop- 
ment Plan  for  the  Project  Area  (D-1) . 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
adopted  the  project  area  by  Ordinance  No.  782-61  on  December  11,  1961.  As 
amended  in  Ordinance  No.  132-63  adopted  by  the  Board  on  March  4,  1963,  the 
project  area  was  declared  blighted  and  redevelopment  was  prescribed  as 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  public  purposes  set  forth  in  the  California 
Commimity  Redevelopment  Law,  Health  and  Safety  Code  SS33000  et.  seq.  By 
Ordinance  No.  98-66,  adopted  April  25,  1966  and  amended  (Ordinance  No. 
201-71,  July  26,  1971), the  Board  approved  a  redevelopment  plan  for  the 
project.    In  mid-1971  the  Board  appropriated  funds  for  various  architectural 
services  in  connection  with  the  project.     Finally,  in  1972  the  Board 
approved  a  financing  agreement  between  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
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and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  relating  to  the  public  facilities  in  the  M 
project  under  which  the  agency  will  issue  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  ' 
will  be  used  for  construction  of  the  public  portion  of  the  project. 

The  regional  governing  body,  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments, 
has  adopted  a  Land  Use  Plan  and  a  Growth  Policy.     The  policies  of  these 
plans  are  recommendations  rather  than  binding  legislation.     The  YBC,  as 
proposed  by  the  Redevelopment  Plan,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  recommended 
policies.     In  fact,  the  YBC  plan  involving  the  redevelopment  of  an  existing 
urban,  central  area  is  in  accord  with  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments' recommendation  that  primary  attention  be  given  to  the  retention  and 
stabilization  of  existing  urban  centers. 
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APPENDIX  A 


AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS 
CONSULTED  IN  PREPARATION  OF  THE  DRAFT  EIR 


AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  CONSULTED 


Public  -  Local  Level 

Dr.  Thomas  Albers,  Senior  Physician,  New  Start  Center 

Dr.  Albert  Bagot,  San  Francisco  North  Point  Waste  Treatment  Plant 

Mr.  Arnold  Baker,  Director  of  Central  Relocation  Services,  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency 

Mr.  Julian  Bardoff ,  Principal  Engineer,  San  Francisco  Water  Department 

Mr.  Don  Birrer,  Sanitary  Engineer,  San  Francisco  Public  Works  Department 

Officer  Elliot  Blacks tone.  Community  Relations  Bureau,  San  Francisco 
Police  Department 

Ms.  Helen  Blumberg,  Planning  Research,  San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Bonno,  Assistant  to  the  Project  Director,  Yerba  Buena  Center 
Public  Facilities,  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 

Mrs.  Jan  Bonno,  Supervisor  of  Rehousing  Services,  Yerba  Buena  Center, 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 

Mr.  Cormack  Brady,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Works 

Mr.  Al  Brown  Senior  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  Program, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services 

Mr.  Philip  Call,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Chief  Emmett  Condon,  Fire  Prevention  and  Investigation,  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Cox,  Assistant  Convention  Facilities  Manager,  San  Francisco 
Civic  Auditorium 

Mr.  Phil  de  la  Cruz,  Sanitary  Engineer,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Works 

Mr.  Steve  Dutton,  San  Francisco  Community  Action  Council 
Mr.  John  B.  Dykstra,  Project  Director,  YBC  Public  Facilities  Development 
Mr.  Peter  Groat,  Census  Tract  Data,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 
Ms.  Amanda  Haws,  Attorney,  Alameda  County  Legal  Aid 
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Mr.  Richard  Hedman,  Planner  5,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 

Ms.  Emily  Hill,  Planner  2,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 

Dr.  Cecilia  Johnson,  Supervisor,  South  of  Market  Area,  District  4, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 

Mr.  John  Kenck,  Assistant  Manager,  City  Distribution  Section,  San  Francisco 
Water  Department 

Mr.  Allen  Lubliner,  Planner  2,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 

Mr.  Thomas  Malloy,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  San  Francisco 
Recreation  and  Parks  Department 

Mr.  John  Mullane,  Building  Superintendent,  San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium 

Mr.  George  Nakagaki,  Civil  Engineer,  San  Francisco  Water  Department 

Mr.  Robert  Passmore,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 

Mr.  Frank  Scheiffler,  Acting  Transportation  Assistant  Superintendent, 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway 

Mr.  Donald  Stover,  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preservation  Board 
Mr.  Peter  Svirsky,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 

Mr.  Wayne  Truth,  Senior  Engineer,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
Mr.  Gayle  Wheeler,  Team  Leader,  Northeast  Community  Mental  Health  Services 

Public  -  Regional  Level 

Mr.  Robert  Ady,  Senior  Air  Pollution  Engineer,  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District 

Mr.  Paul  Bay,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission 

Mr.  Ward  Belding,  Research  Department,  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 

Mr.  Waide  Egener,  Senior  Planner,  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

Mr.  Dennis  A.  Mishek,  Senior  Water  Quality  Control  Engineer,  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Board 

Mr.  Rudy  Platzek,  Planning  Director,  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
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Mr.  Wayman  Siu,  Chief  of  Air  Monitoring,  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control 
District 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Stromberg,  Environmental  Planner,  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission 

Mr.  Homer  Winter,  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  District 

Public  -  State  Level 

Mr.  Louis  Bourget,  Division  of  Highways,  California  Department  of  Public 
Works 

Mr.  Robert  Ford,  California  Department  of  Water  Resources 

Mr.  Chester  Hartman,  Professor  of  Law,  Housing  Law  Project,  U.C.  Berkeley 

Dr.  R.  F.  Hiezer,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  U.C.  Berkeley 

Mr.  Howard  Linnad,  California  Air  Resources  Board 

Mr.  T.  V.  McEvilly,  Seismographic  Station,  U.C.  Berkeley 

Mr.  Roger  Montgomery,  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  U.C. 
Berkeley 

Mr.  Gene  Oliver,  Retired  Highway  Landscape  Foreman,  District  4,  Division 
of  Highways,  California  Department  of  Public  Works 

Mr.  Bill  Roberts,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  U.C.  Berkeley 
Mr.  Patrick  Sullivan,  California  Air  Resources  Board 

Public  ^  Federal  Level 
Mr.  Roger  Borcherdt,  United  States  Geological  Survey 

Mr.  Jim  Jacquet,  Program  Manager,  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

Ms.  Dorothy  Radbruch,  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Mr.  Julius  Schlocker,  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Mr.  John  Small,  United  States  Park  Service,  Point  Reyes  Field  Station 
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Private 

Mr.  Irving  K.  Baldwin,  Director,  Hotel  Employees  Association  of 
San  Francisco 

Mr.  Bob  Barr,  Allied  Maintenance  Co. 

Mr.  John  Block,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Paul  Bloom,  Welch  Catering 

Father  Boeteker,  St.  Anthony's  Dining  Hall 

Mr.  Gerald  Bongard,  Chief  Economist,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Jim  Boyd,  John  A.  Blume  and  Associates 

Mr.  William  Brinton,  Attorney,  Cotton  Seligman  &  Ray 

Mr.  Dave  Bruno,  Standard  Sheet  Metal 

Mr.  Harold  Buma,  Chief  Economist,  Wells  Fargo  Bank 

Mr.  Lance  Burris ,  Assistant  Project  Director,  Yerba  Buena  Center  Public 
Facilities,  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 

Mr.  Lee  Burtis ,  California  Historical  Society 

Mr.  Lloyd  Byron,  Gayner  Engineers 

Mr.  David  Collins,  Area  Director,  Yerba  Buena  Center  Site  Office,  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 

Mr.  John  Collins,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Mr.  Fred  Conwell,  John  A. Blume  and  Associates 
Mr.  Curt  Cristof,  Cristof  Studios 

Captain  Stanley  Davey,  Harbor  Light  Center,  Salvation  Army 

Filipino  Newcomers  Service  Center 

Mr.  Ted  Gibson,  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 

Ms.  Lynn  Gordon,  Gray  Line  Tours 

Mr.  Jim  Gotthardt,  Abbey  Rents 

Mr.  Carl  Grouch,  Architects  Associates,  responsible  for  Apparel  Mart 
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Mr.  Bill  Hancock,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Duane  Hanson,  Gayner  Engineers 

Ms.  Christine  Hayes,  Tiburon  Ferry 

Mr.  John  Hirashima,  De  Leuw  Gather  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  Hooseman,  Traffic  Manager  of  Commuter  Services,  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad 

Mr.  John  Jacobs,  Director,  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal 
Association 

Mr.  James  Keith,  John  A.  Blume  6e  Associates 

Mr.  Anthony  Kline,  Attorney,  Public  Advocates 

Dr.  Ray  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 

Mr.  Guy  Leonard,  Western  Restaurant  Association 

Ms.  Dorothy  Lieurance,  Registration  Supervisor,  San  Francisco  Visitors 
and  Convention  Bureau 

Mr.  Frank  Little,  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Mr.  Larry  Livingston,  Livingston  &  Blaney,  Inc. 
Mr.  Bill  Mahoney,  McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick,  Inc. 

Ms.  Sandy  Marks,  Staff,  Tenants  and  Owners  Opposed  to  Redevelopment 
Mr.  Gerald  McCue,  McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick,  Inc. 
Mr.  Bob  McKillican,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McNeill,  Convention  Director,  San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau 

Mr.  John  Mercer,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Monseigneur  C.  J.  McKenna,  St.  Patrick's  Church 
Mr.  Bob  Montgomery,  Schlesinger,  Arcon,  Pacific,  Inc. 
Mr.  Dave  Nelson,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
New  Arrival  Service  Center 

Mr.  Joe  Nicolleti,  John  A.  Blume  &  Associates 
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Mr.  Walter  D.  Oliver,  W.J.  Moran  &  Co. 

Mr.  Richard  Park,  Director,  Canon  KIP  Community  Center 

Mr.  Percy  Pinkney,  Executive  Director,  Community  Street  Work  Center 

Ms.  Dorothy  Pistorios,  Audubon  Society 

Mr.  Robert  Pope,  Vice  President,  Briggs,  Andrew  &  Pearce 

Mr.  Ed  Prindiville,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Al  Quatman,  Decorative  Plant  Rental 

Mr.  Jim  Reed,  San  Francisco  Community  Design  Center 

Mr.  Douglas  Richter,  Holladay  Office  Machines 

Mr.  Bob  Robinson,  Exhibit  Drayage  Co. 

Mr.  Larry  Rogers,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  John  Rope,  Senior  Statistician,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific 

Mr.  John  B.  Sauter,  Stuart-Sauter  Co. 

Mr.  Chuck  Shalley,  Beamer  and  Wilkinson  Co. 

Mr.  Louis  Silver,  Former  Ovmer,  Milner  Hotel 

Mr.  Richard  Sims,  Attorney  at  Law 

Mr.  Walter  Sontheimer,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Northern 
California  Chapter 

Mr.  Morris  Stein,  Robert  Morrey  Rentals 

Mr.  Robert  J.   Sullivan,  General  Manager,  San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau 

Mr.  Len  Titus,  Greyhound  Bus  Lines 

Mr.  Frank  Tomsick,  McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jerry  Tyson,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wa,  Assistant  Economist,  Wells  Fargo  Bank 

Ms.  Dorene  Warner,  Administrative  Assistant,  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency 
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Mr.  Allen  Williams,  McCue,  Boone  &  Tomsick,  Inc. 

Mr.  Allen  Winter,  St.  Anthony's  Dining  Hall 

Mr.  Larry  Wolff,  Gayner  Engineers 

Mr.  Sidney  Wolinsky,  Attorney,  Public  Advocates 

Mr.  Grant  Wong,  Gayner  Engineers 

Mr.  William  Wood,  Dames  &  Moore,  Inc. 
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